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We have great pleasure in bringing out this 
‘collection of papers and speeches presented at the 
‘conference on "Building the Future", organised on 
‘the occasion of fifty years of India's independence. 

This volume is a fairly comprehensive account of 
‘the proceedings of this historic conference organised 
by the Committee for People's Empowerment. 

Whereas some of the speakers gave in written 
copies of their presentations to the organising 


committee, most of the speeches were transcribed 


‘from tape. Further, while some speakers spoke in 
‘English alone and some in Hindi alone, quite a few, 
/ while speaking in Hindi (in response to the 

/ organisers' request) often switched to English, 


especially where technical expressions became 


necessary. There were also instances where the use 
of the Punjabi language predominated. 


The readers will therefore appreciate the 


presentation of this volume as a collection of papers 
| in two languages. To facilitate a broad reception to 
| the ideas in this book, the summary of each paper is 
| presented in both Hindi and English. 


Substantial editorial interventions are often 
inevitable in the reconstruction of speeches from 
transcriptions. However, we have endeavoured to 


retain in the edited versions the specific style and 


flavour as also the entire content of each of the 


speeches. Occasionally, small portions of a speech 


_ may have been lost in the process of changing audio 


tapes on the recording instrument. Wherever such 


omissions have occurred, a footnote has been 


/ included to acknowledge the same. 


The text adheres to the sequence of sessions and 
presentations in the conference. Hence, a separate 
listing of the programme is not included. For the 
interested reader, the contents page will answer 
any question in this regard. 

The discussions that followed the presentations 
had to be left out of this volume due to space 
constraints, but they contributed in no small 
measure to enriching the participants’ 
understanding of the issues taken up as well as to 
the overall outcome of the conference. 

The omission of the speech made by Dr. Pardesi 
Singh in the session Nationalities and the Indian 
Union was due to the non-availability of a 
transcription, as the recording was faulty. For 
similar reasons, a section of the speech of 
Prof. Siddhantkar in the session Political 
Institutions and Representative Democracy could 
not be retrieved from the tapes. The speech made by 
Dr. Vasundhara Gadgil in the session Human 
Rights, Caste Discrimination and Minority Rights 
is excluded at her request. On the other hand, the 
papers sent in by Dr. Sajitha Bashir and 
Sri. Y.J. Rayulu to be read in the session Political 
Institutions and Representative Democracy are 
both included in this volume, although neither 
author was present at the conference. 

The Plenary Session is only partially 
represented in this publication, as it was not taped. 
It therefore omits the presentations made by 
Somendra Kumar, Santosh Kumar, Shivji Shah, 


Buddhi Singh Rawal, Dr.L.P.Singh and 


Dr. Sreemati Chakraborty:) ©1000) yon! 


- Despite these omissions, as also the delay in — 
releasing this volume, we trust that the readers will 


welcome this publication and find the contents 


rewarding. We would also like to take this 
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opportunity to place on record’our deepest 
appreciation of the effort of each and every on : 
those numerous individuals who have contribu 
towards making this publication a reality. 
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During 13-15 August, 1997, the Committee for 

- People’s Empowerment (CPE), took the historic 
initiative of organising a three-day conference on. 
the subject "Building the Future". Neither was the 
choice of date nor the choice of theme fortuitous. On 
the fiftieth anniversary of India's formal political 

- independence, there was no resonance of the year- 

_ long official celebrations in the minds and hearts of 
ordinary Indian people. Amidst serious questioning 
of the relevance and significance of this 
anniversary, serious reflection of why and in what 
ways the events of the last fifty years had fulfilled 
or betrayed the hopes of a people who had risen as 
one against the oppressive yoke of imperialism and 
colonialism, it was clear that the central and 
unifying issue at this juncture was the common 
concern over how the future must be built. 

It is this common concern about the future that 
brought the widest cross-section of our people to 
participate extremely enthusiastically in the work of 
this conference . Workers, intellectuals, women, 
academics, mass leaders, teachers, school and college 
students—all contributed in various ways, without 
which such a project could never have taken off. 

There could be many ideas about how the future 
must be built, but that does not make unity in 
action impossible to achieve. The CPE is committed 
to creating and promoting that atmosphere of non- 
sectarianism, those norms of open discussion, which 
are conducive towards the development of a broad 
political unity and plan of joint action. In an era of 


the sowing of divisions among the people, the CPE 
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has posited the problem of overcoming the legacy of 
division and forging a platform of unity as the 
necessary condition for Indian civilisation to have a 
bright future in the 21st century. 

Thus, the conference on "Building the Future" 
exemplifies the programme of the CPE, and places 
on the agenda the crucial question of finding the 
ways in which the masses of people and their wide 
and varied organisations can come together and set 
the direction of political action. The message of the 
conference is that fifty years of independence have 
demonstrated clearly that only the masses of 
people are the real inheritors of freedom, only they 
can safeguard freedom. They must not hand it over 
to a few who promise to be their trustees and to 
wield the sovereign power on their behalf. The 
Indian people must come to terms with their own 
age-old civilisation and philosophy and traditions of 
state craft, to bring from the past that which can 
contribute to building the future. At the same time, 
we must learn from and assimilate the best from 
the cultures and contemporary socio-political 
economic theories and systems of the world. With 
the shackles of the past thrown off and with a steely 
determination to progress towards a society where 
the inalienable rights of all human beings and the 
sovereignty of the praja will be affirmed in practice, 
the peoples of this subcontinent will write a new 
page of history. 

Prakash Rao 
Convenor 


Committee for People's Empowerment 
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Welcome Address 


Welcome Address 


The three-day programme of the Committee 
for Peoples Empowerment on the occasion of the 
50th anniversary of independence began with a 
Welcome Address, which was delivered in Hindi 
and English, and a rendering of a song on 
freedom written by the great Tamil poet 
Subrahmania Bharati. The speakers emphasised 
the purpose of the workshop, namely, to provide a 
forum for people who are concerned about the 
future of the masses of people of India to come 
forward and contribute towards the development 
of a perspective on “Building the Future”. The 
schedule for the three days and the norms to be 
followed in the paper presentations and 


discussions were also delineated. 


Madhavi Thampi 


On behalf of the Committee for People's 
Empowerment, I would like to warmly welcome all 
of you here. It is a great honour for us to. welcome 
you to this historic Conference. Why do I say 
historic? Firstly, because it is being held on the 
50th anniversary of the end of colonial rule, which 
was an achievement for which millions of our 
countrymen fought and sacrificed much. But even 
more, I would say historic, because over the next 
three days, we are going to have a gathering of 
men, women, youth, workers—a whole cross-section 


of people who are not content to mark this 


anniversary in a routine way, or to forget about the 
real situation of India, but who actually want to 
discuss, come together and look and see how the 
problems of India can be solved. And I think that 
this gathering really represents, in that sense, the 
conscience of India, and it stands in marked 
contrast to the lukewarm kind of celebrations that 
are being organised at various official levels. 

I would like to thank all those who have taken 
the time and the trouble to come here, to prepare 
papers, and also those who could not be here but 


have sent papers, as that too is a very great 


contribution. 

The mood of the people on this 50th anniversary 
is really sombre. In fact, it has been remarked upon 
in the media and the newspapers that people are 
more anxious and concerned on this anniversary. 
They don't want the next 50 years to be really like 
the past 50 years have been. Freedom is not just a 
word. Freedom has to be reflected in some change 
in the quality of life of the majority of people, and 
we can very frankly say that in the last 50 years, 
freedom in that sense has left the majority of our 
people on the side. We have gathered here today, in 
this conference, to consider this problem. Firstly, we 
would like to look at the whole colonial legacy to see 
to what extent the persistence of this legacy is 
responsible for the problems that we face today. 
Secondly, we would like to soberly consider what 
have been the achievements, what have been the 
shortcomings in terms of meeting the needs and the 
aspirations of the people. And finally, to consider 
what can be the solution to these problems, what 
we can do—both on the theoretical and the practical 
front, in order to make a difference, to rise up to the 
challenges that India faces at this time, and in the 
coming years. In the course of the next three days 
we expect that a lot of light will be shed on these 
questions, both by the panelists, and by the other 
participants in the conference. 

The very reason that the CPE organised this 
conference is because we sincerely believed that 
these questions—what ails India, and what is the 
solution to the problems of India, cannot be left to 
some leaders, or to this or that group, this or that 
organisation. We sincerely believe that only if all 
those who are working in their own way for 
enlightenment, for the welfare of the people, come 
together and discuss what the problems and what 
the solutions are, can we make some headway. We 
believe that a discussion of this nature should be 


free of labels, of sectarianism. We sincerely believe 
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that the aim of a conference of this kind must be to 
include people, and not to exclude on the basis of 
either ideological or political affiliation, or of 
religion, caste, community and so on. In fact there 
has been too much of that kind of thing going on in 
India, and that is the reason why, despite there 
being a large number of people working in their a 
own ways for the welfare of the people, we have 
not been able to make the difference that we | 
would like. 

Many people have been asking, particularly 
over the past few days, what the Committee for 
People’s Empowerment (CPE) stands for. Very 
simply, this is what it stands for. It aims to unite, to 
bring together, to discuss what are the problems 
and what are the solutions, in this kind of 
atmosphere. The CPE was formed in 1993. This has 
been the period when the credibility of various 
institutions such as the parliament, the army and 
the police, the legal system and the government has 
reached an absolute low. The CPE has concluded 
that the real reason for this is that while people are 
sovereign in name, in reality they are excluded from 
power. All of us should work to figure out the way 
that people can be politically empowered. This is 
the main aim and objective of the CPE and we have 
been trying to achieve this in various ways and 
through various kinds of activities, of which this 
discussion, is going to be a very important part. 

I will also repeat some of the procedures which 
we would like to observe in this conference. We 
believe that such procedures are not meant to 
inhibit the discussion, but to actually facilitate the 
discussion and to enable everybody to have his/her 
say. The panelists will be requested to confine their 
talks to 15 minutes. In case the paper that you have 
prepared is longer, please condense it so that we 
can fit it in, within the same time. After all the 
panelists in each workshop have spoken, there will 


be time for questions. Please give in your name, if 
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you want to ask a question, to the person sitting 
here, and the panelists will have a chance to 
respond briefly to the questions asked. After that, 
depending on the time available in each workshop 
session, you can make brief comments in 3 to 5 
minutes, depending on the time we have. If you 
want to make a comment, please give your name in 
and specify that you want to make a comment. If we 
are unable to accommodate you in that session, or if 
you want to make a statement which is not to do 


with the particular theme of the workshop, but on 
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the overall theme of the conference, please give your 
name to the people at the entrance, and we will try 
to accommodate you in the plenary session on the 
15th, so that you can say what you feel about the 
theme of this conference. We do expect and hope 
that all of you will co-operate with these rules. You 
are going to hear a lot of views which you may or 
may not agree with, but our tradition is that we 
listen to all views with respect. 

With this I would like to begin the Inaugural 


Session of this conference. 
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aad Yee A AMA ct Ale aeat ala Faqs 
Ud Hr STH Mea Garey raat Aaetsd J: “aeTT 


bl Ala FART BA FAM, Yaurst Bt ata Ba AT Err | 
Wy Bt Gate Ha Ze | FAX Sl ERAT HA TA 
ait |” 


oS Building the Future 


aq dit-feaata Hae Hl Mat eaet BAF eT 
aa et WaT Al Geet ated A Stet BAA A eae 
aaa dl Uh Fer sla ake Uefa wikh & BT A 
Uda Waal PTH Pate hl hs A TET WaT atl sa 
aera A Ueda AA otkeh at fata & fagetaet 4 ae 
mq zlal & fh fa ave ad BAT A SA fay 
feat Wat ale sa ave SAH sq [AMT Ge Ue UM al 
Ferd Hl Mailed ar War | gat seta F “AIST 
UI Bl Uh AA Asche Sead ar ara fat wa z | 
zy dey Hae aera Ua e-aaHldralal AA-aAle te 
& fear abl ulated deat @ at falta Arai ae aha 
al, Se UR Ada & AT Afawsy & AMT h aw 
Uh Ah Weed aM Ash sree aed GAT 
fara h AAAs aed | 


Inaugural Session 


The tone for the three-day programme was 
set in the Inaugural Session. The first 
presentation brought the question of the Indian 
working class, the main economic and political 
force in our society in modern times, to the 
centrestage. The analysis of the status of the 
labour force showed in how many ways it had 
been divided and brought into focus the need to 
overcome these divisions. The second 
presentation brought together the different 
concerns that the theme “Building the Future” 
connotes. The idea of a non-sectarian people’s 
movement, which would be active on different 


fronts, and would occupy itself with the 


development of a broad perspective and a broad- 


based struggle to build a new future for the 


people of India was elaborated. 


The Working Class and the Politics of Division _ 


Ik 


Aare amSt % STAR AG HAM] bl et HET 
35 Hels dae we 2 Al aria BET A HH | fod 
Re-dte ded Ht ih ATA He ZA AA lh A 
peter sar ae TEL a Rpt RR aa 
maa a agradtaaet sl aeAdeat A Ace A AAT e | 


Abstract 


T.S. Sankaran 


The official figure of 350 million underestimates 


the magnitude of the workforce in India. However, 


divisions have been sown in this workforce in many 


different ways. The empowerment of workers can 


become a reality only if these divisions are overcome, 


| 


Let me compliment the organisers on the theme 
of the conference, which is "Building the Future’. 
This implies that the past has not built much. Over 
the last 50 years, we as a people, have been denied 
the opportunity to build what all of us desired and 
dreamt of 50 years ago, to be the future. The last 50 
years have in many ways belied those promises and 
dreams. And therefore we are here, not so much to 
celebrate 50 years, but to observe it. It is a calendar 
event: 50 years have gone by: what has happened, 
why has it happened?—these are the questions. But 
it is not the intention to go into all the causes. In 
the brief presentation that I make, I would confine 
myself to an area with which I am a little more 
familiar than others, namely, I would like to look at 
the past as well as the future, through the 
spectacles of the concept of work and workers. 

The importance of work and workers is well 
recognised even in our Constitution. Our 
Constitution, if one were to look at Articles sis kay BA 
43, 43-A, etc., contains a whole lot of things, which 
the Constitution also enjoined to be the Directive 
Principles of State Policy. And when the state 
makes laws, it will have to conform as closely as 
possible to these Directive Principles. We have lived 
with that Constitution for 47 years, yet we are in 
the situation where we were. If you look at the 
problem of work and workers, we realise how much 
of an opportunity we have missed, because here we 
are dealing with numbers that are staggering. As of 
today, the working population, the workforce of this 
country, is a little over 350 million people—men 
and women—which is more than the population of 
our country when we became independent in '47, 
and is more than the population of every country in 
the world other than China. That is the number of 
men and women who are in the workforce. 

And even this is not the whole story, because if 
you look at the workforce statistics, you will find 


that women in the workforce, or their participation 
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rates, have been shown as unduly low, as though ¥ 
women don't work. I basically believe that they 
work much harder than men do. And all women 
work, not all men do. For example, if you see the 
projections of workforce statistics, Punjab gives 7% 
of their workforce in the age group 15 to 60 as 
women workers. We know jolly well that it must be~ 
50% of the population which constitutes women — 
workers. 

This figure of 350 million does not also include 
the large mass of child labour in our country. The 
official statistics estimate it at 17 million. Some 
non-official and other agencies estimate it at 40 to 
50 million, and some people say that it is well over 
100 million. Whatever it is, even without these, the 
official statistics themselves will give you a 
workforce of 350 million people who are the men 
and women in this country who work. Now, let us 
look at what has been happening to them, and why — 
it has happened in the manner it has. 

Essentially my thesis is that we have looked at 
the problems of work and the problems of workers, 
sectorally, in a divisive manner. We have divided 
the workers, not only for the purpose of 
administration, but as policy. We have divided them 
into rural and urban, into public and private sector. 
We have divided them into the central sphere and 
the state sphere, into blue collar and white-collar 
workers. We have divided them into professionals, 
executives and operatives. We have divided these 
people and posed them in a very divisive manner, 
and this sectoral approach is evident when you look 
at questions which are relevant to all the 350 
million people, in terms of, say employment, wages, 
hours of work, conditions of service, social security. 
This is at the macro-level. When you come to the 
micro-level, at the level of the firm or the 
establishment, we divide the workers again into 
permanent, probationers, temporary, badlis, 


contract, casual. Each one of these sectors, within 


the firm, and the country as a whole, has its own 
defined sets of rights and privileges and handicaps. 
Therefore it is in such a situation that we find 
ourselves, that the workforce is not seen as one, in 
an integrated fashion. 

Work, by itself, has lost its relevance because 
employment keeps coming down. The permanent 
workers are being replaced by contract workers, the 
contract workers by casual workers, and others who 
are not accounted for, join the large mass of 
unemployed. I recall to mind, a question that used 
to be asked, not merely in fun, but in great 
seriousness. When the 3rd plan was being drafted, I 
used to work with the Government of India in the 
Community Development Ministry. The 3rd plan 
document draft had to deal, with the numbers of 
unemployed in the 1st plan, 2nd plan and 3rd plan, 
and one of the senior officers asked another senior 
officer who was responsible for the plan 
documentation in the Planning Commission, not in 
jest, "Tell me, Tarlok, how many plans de we need, 
before all of us become unemployed?" That seems to 
me to be the direction in which we have worked. 
Employment is not just a method by which 
somebody earns the means of livelihood. It also is 
essential for a human being to work. Work has its 
own relevance. The western world now finds a kind 
of jobless growth taking place, where production 
takes place, but employment doesn't. 
Unemployment now is running at 12%, even in a 
country like Germany. The total number of 
unemployed in Western Europe is about 40 million 
people, which does not include the number of people 
who do not even seek employment, because they 
have become disillusioned enough, not to even seek 
it. Is that the way in which we are going to 
progress? 

It is sad that the organised sector in this 
country itself employs only 30 million people, 


including people in the government—Central 


Government, State governments, local bodies, 
people working in public and private sector 
establishments. The total number of people in the 
organised sector is only 30 million. Of these the 
total number of workers who are members of one or 
another union is not more than 10 to 12 million. 
That is, 40 % of the total organised workforce. 
These 10 to 12 million people measured against the 
total of 350 million people works out to 3%. It is 3% 
of the total workforce of this country that is 
organised, and this organised workforce itself is 
divided into one trade union centre or another. All 
these are in INTUC, AITUC, CITU, BMS, HMS, 
UTUC, UTUC (Lenin Sarani), and what have you. 
Depending on the political alignment and the 
persuasion of each of these sets of people, the 
workers who are organised are themselves divided 
into various sectors. Therefore it is that the workers 
feel totally disempowered, totally alienated. When 
the 42nd Amendment to the Constitution was made 
during the Emergency, they shoved one more 
Article into the Constitution, Article 43-A, by which 
they talked in terms of workers' participation in 
management. One would have thought that this at 
least is the first step towards the empowerment of 
workers. Nothing has come out of it, because I don't 
think anything much was meant to come out of it. 
Even if anything came out of it, it would have only 
benefited the larger establishments and therefore a 
very small number of the workforce. 

How do we empower workers? They form the 
largest percentage of the productive forces, in fact 


they are the most productive, or the only productive 


force of our country. 350 million people—how do we 
empower them? Some time back, over the past few 
years, I played a part in that. We have been 
working on the law for construction workers. There 
are more than 20 million construction workers in 
this country. They can broadly and very safely be 


described as unorganised. No construction worker 
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has a job for more than five or six days at a time; he 
works under a contractor and when the contractor's 
work is over, he goes away somewhere, and the 
construction worker goes elsewhere to seek a job. 
That is about the only industry where the product 
of industry stays in place and the management and 
the workers move away from there. Unlike a factory 
where you manufacture say a Maruti car, The 
Maruti car moves out, but the factory and the 
workers stay. That being the situation, we thought 
that any reasonable method by which the benefits 
of the laws can be given to the workers is through 
Tripartite Boards, where the workers have a say in 
the scheme of things, in the implementation of the 


law. There is a considerable reluctance on the part 


Wag al qaqa 


of the establishment to accept such a proposal. 
I am mentioning this merely to highlight that _ 
these are the kinds of initiatives that we must have, 
by which at every local level, people get empowered, 
Workers are in a stronger position to seek this 
empowerment and the only way that it can be done 
is through unity. If the workers are vigilant enough — 
to ensure that they do not get divided into blue 
collar, white collar, rural, urban, organised, 
unorganised, this and that, then they realise their | 
own inherent strength and they get empowered. 
And that is the sort of thing that we hope to see in > 
the next 50 years-workers coming fully into their 
own, because they are the producers of wealth, and 


they are entitled to the first share of wealth. 


- TAIT eT 


It 


1947 al artel 4 araig ada art aT ges at 
OF Sa 4 9H et fea, aa ada AAT oe ver 
isa Ase er aa HA A FET eI, alec wa 
AT seam frHtad wea A adr eh aro fear 
Aad Mati Chal tata weal ert aan siete 
bl AHMaae A AH HAT erty | 


aaat € fe gitar & feet at a 4 and & fav aed 
Tel ATT HI AA F1 AMY 4, a fesse ar ud 2, 
Tel AM, 13 ATT Hl SoH Faq Fara ara z, aif 
1891 4 SeH AAs & fae 24 aed & ars aaa 
Soret At fee BA FA YAMA I set APA | aha an ae 
fe 7 as TT, TT 1947 & ae Yar aes es | oa 
Of feeet 4, afrget facareit freiaone sizer @ dae-taz 
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Abstract 


The independece of 1947 has not freed the 
majority of Indian people from any of those evils 
which plagued Indian Society, earlier but has 
aggravated them. The path to progress can be 
opened not by relying on foreign models for our 
institutions and outlook but by developing our own. 
The colonisation of our minds should be ended. We 
must build a broad and principled political unity and 


do away with narrow sectarianism in the movement. 


dh Wea &t te 21 3a Aa a SA OM aa a ca 
aeu | at art sae me ft é f Saar ala & all 
SAG A FART Ga UH at Z| 

qisat | St GGIRT Bl age @ aA at a ae aS, 
@ Aisial | FT eA aed AA A ae He aad eae 
Weh Atle €? Fe ved asa A daa, avy aaa a 

‘ 


i 


A ea, A Ae yew stone et | ah pa qe aire. 
Me A ota Ht al 1 aaa qe-aaie, aisaardt 
FHS Bk Sa sayy, aanaadét qz-aalz, aa eer A 
aR &, AA 1947 H geet Mt, ale ale fH sad mer 
el at & | Wea Sa HT, Aree BT ata At Sz aT 
tel & fe et aaeare rent ar aet | Aa aaa H 
fer Seeld Ge stant Garg at atwel A alee Frepretr 
AIM, Fe Sea el sieareat Ht, steral al eter FST 
Ad | SA Sae-Ges AAT HIYA | AMT stratlal Hl APT He 
te @| HS AMT St Ad = fH J sone HT AM ae ee zl 
ST FA A AloTat Ht AMT Gor A? Ase strated = | 
Fe Fel fe AG ase et ae Fae Hl YMA Heh TT | 
at Arar Sa Ae H ateet el | 

al art Hed & fe 1947 F Sat Sele BT, I aT 
at | amy cet Usareresde, “Meret ad ath 
gota” -can—aAt at at | Gt arsandt red Aeare sae 
WAT tel &, SA AS A FAT Vel | fH GaN SA Ga at 
aig fetal el @ | eile Ad AM AAA Gt AME FEI 
Se al Ga Hel F feaaet eeM? Maa AST aT AST 
ad tél, AANA ht eet HAT Fel S| GT APT 
areal & ae A Wa a ala we z, faare-faagt He 
Se Fe HH Hea Hest S| Aa, Fart ae & fe 4 
Sone, St faetear wat + 1858 A eae sar ae aM at 
Ot, Al Usd ACA sie Sah AANA SA IAT HI 
Tey Tad & fet at ateraent ary at Ws at, ae 
amr aa & da 1947 & are Wt Ae S| SAH a he: 
& fe at det cet He ee A, TT Ae aie ae He EA, 
Te ale cat AMT aeHe TT He ee || SQA & Aa 
gre et Ta” | Fe Tea AIT A Ae aa ect @ fe Sa YH 
at aan ele 21 Sa UST A ret GST Ter Ge, WE 
q upey Ad Ae | 

AN Behtea AMA SAT Hl AANA Hl Sel HAT 
Sure tot aaa 2) eal, Test FA Aes al Aalet 
al Hed Sis, wig aie H Alsat 4 fa & AT AT 7 


Th aa Age Bl ZANT Aisa AAA Aisa A laa 
Ted? @ | aia, 4 Ae sar, raat 100 Hes Fl 
oat & fey feet atte fart a eH art At yews @ | Zar 
HMR, Aa, ae sat ave Fadl @ fH sets Al AHA Ay 
RI Al ASt ee A at wat Al aT Saray 4 AA 
a Cal &, Fel MAI, SSMS | Ga SA We Ael rarer 
Fad AG GAMA Hl ser? 

2 Yeh 4 Meld AT Ae Aad @ fh AAS HI 
Hats HH Fel S| SA Bel A AeA YI H Sl A AA SI 
Fata eat @ | Aare & fH THe eH aa Ast MH eet 2? 
Uh ate 4 a AA, Fe Aaa, asia FIM, 4 
Uh te el Gaal ah AVA Ata Ht aA =, oa ae 
Aaa A ASA, Mel Sal | SAT A AT Ghat eT SAT, 
fe-g-afert-atetd-aiearat Bl ated at At aHilgret at at 
Wt ater & at, dat teria ata At oer wel e, Ye car A 
thet tel @ | Se Wid, Be Mer, Sl Ale H Bae, Ta, 
ey cafe & amene ae sda A ete ele @ | site Ale 
mg ge al ofa Hed aed At SAH Had HI cane =| 
fa ave A—Te 4 Gael =, AMAA | Aleks H Hex zl 
Heal &, Fe Mild Hl feMad! f| a Bale Ae & fH 
ANE HI et ha He? TM A AAA HI el S91 H 
aT mer | aa fe GAM A SA Uh ele, Meld 


aA | de oiee ales At aah Fat AAMT | le az 
oth 2 Se H AedaHyl Fa, Wag, Ha Ale 4 


Gractat At ca caret GST | Ae GA Aa HT THA 

sad amet & vel 2] saH SH GT ate A AMC Z| 
aatarare at lz wm ala 2, ae ae & a A 

ati a ater ad Vaal! HS Het fh ae Hai Aa ae 
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feet aie at gear &@ at ce att at gee at Stem arett | oe | ae UH & ae eel at cane at als Grey 
aet ae et art tat | gat & fae Gat A Gaal sz ez, fel @ | alle ome Carel cht Saw HI Heels eae HE 


ad Sy fra aa ax aa aferat some} | sae ae deat al fae sae fe-gea at, fesearit ami at, aa 
SAM sry ael Aga S| SAS BMT asa @ Wa aerT al Fal lsat e? Saher, aa, Gena vfrer aT ale | 
eet hl cee edt S| Sach ata a SHIM BAT aT IS | FA atc A ded A ates eT aT FT| Ho qr 
‘faest 2 Alea At) ART Got @ ST Se HT atear faa za a 


Wet fad & feb ast ach & fegeast Bt ssiRT at i eH ae eu S| areary at art af atait | qe at ary 
ashe SH AMT ASM BHI Je AAs BaF UH Bier ar fh Fa Fete S| Sat GSAT wr alet | ait ea ert ae 
Mart Tem | Se Ht ZaHe At Ble Bet Set srt ahd & | 3 


: - 


ArT Az | 
“ERA Maida Beare” faqs ae araiistad aa 
A al apa F aad fear eda feu | arat 4 fava 
& fava veqat oe dal Hl ada tea at ama 
& Yet storage Wycd & rel A ee GT aad 1 SA 
Feat Sl AMM HA Tet Mori Rata yet 
ave 4 Uae ate fasndia 21 de a at ada aaa 
ht Waa A Aer At Aer Great @ site a at tadaar 
Aalst & AAA Wepled AA sleHlalal F Gaal He 
aa eat &1 AT al UeMideh Ge Aa & Ws ave 
qa @| qaela GAs Hl alae AMT GM ae Dara 
Ubhat Grae aie Gada Ht arya oars az 
et ael Seed | GA alae &, aa He ala 
aiert &, AT h sa ake A, Addi alsa h 
fer aaat A doit aa atragaeh @ 1 Hrat, Aaa 
& ata bl Gael atsert Hl Ware SAT Steet = | 
24 Yh, FA stele Ue Fe Wddl fh d “sa Aaqe 
& Wlde” ea ete He Add 2, SA Alelert Hl WHI 
ea a Oy aa SH! sates ured at aorta seat 
alt Saat at sad A shart aecrs sagan z | 


Section Abstract 

The session on India’s political institutions 
had nine presentations covering different aspects 
of the subject. The origins of the present state 
institutions are traceable to the period of colonial 
conquest. The political theory that governs them 
is completely alien and unconnected both with 
the Indian people’s traditions in this regard as 
well as the aspirations that were reflected in 
their struggle for freedom. The political 
institutions of today are alienated from the 
people, so that sovereignty vests in the people in 
name only. The electoral process, the mainstay of 
the parliamentary democracy, has revealed itself 
to be hollow and unsuited to the requirements of 
a modern definition of democracy. In the present 
period of erosion of democratic rights, especially 
workers’ rights, the stepping up of struggles in 
defence of these rights will be crucial. In the 
present system, the schism between statutory 
democratic rights and the actual agenda of state 
institutions, renders these rights empty of 
substance. Thus, the restriction of the vision of 
people’s movements to what can be achieved 
“within this system” will severely handicap these 
movements. A fundamental change in the 
orientation and structure of India’s political 


institutions is called for. 


vA 


Political Institutions 
and Representative 
Democracy 
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tee Fee a 


AI 


ad Hl Usa Wet A AAs steer BT 
dat gt tonsa 2 | ereif Car wat aaa & kere 
gay aét etal, fed ada 4 aie AM aret qo A 
AAdisrm attra oe, fastone Astee TT AT Ie 
al asd ch fat Ge aedl & fh FA Seles ATI 
Walaa Cal Hl Tia AGA | 


Geet dH Ae Hea Ded & fo Av Gl aortic 
aed & d fa Alaa H ATM We Tara WA =| 
Alda Al SAT WaT 1947 4, get afar aur A at 
Uda ft Gatchl Sta J Al BAT Al Sl Wada] aH 
sisal Uae AT 1935 a Sam arene ae fea aT & ora 
AM aire At Set HI Aa Sted HI eh Ml al za ae 
Held 15 Wd AM A aaa aut & ofatateat at gar 
al al a wah ave & as aT, Gitar aah & ara 
BS et am AI St said Hala Fae A aaa a 
Hama cet, I aaa ula ze ot fire 
Sel ae Ht ae oe Afsana ay Al at za ave a 
aldar Fara War | 

Uh al 4 424 Baa Ages at ara Ht 2", Fra 
TAMA % awh 1976 F aT eat var ar, fret waez 
FEMI Ae HT AAT War | saeet ae vt are etm f 
aaa at Wea A sat ones a aea atofesa ore 
SN A AAR see aa | a eae AeA A aft 
Pea SU, Sa AAA aloes at art ee | ont Ara 
AH 50 et al clears Vel et | Tet UH ace radar, 
Gea Ht él ae wm ave a art fates ear 21 safer 


* See T.S. Sankaran, in the Inaugural Session. 
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Abstract 


Within the Indian political system there is some 
space for democratic movements and the struggle ¢ 
win, preserve and extend democratic rights. ; 
Although such a struggle is not a struggle for 
socialism, it assumes great importance in view of t. 
the increasing attacks upon democratic rights, 
especially the rights of workers, in the present and | 


in the years to come. To fight this battle, the 


people’s movements must adopt the strategy of a 


broad political unity. | 


Tel fe am fafa @, oe aif aS alee 4 ary 
al, WMA AMT Hl Mt es atl ha aze A Alay. 


“aA SSH am afar z1 ae ae at aa @ fh saat 


aay Usilarel Ga alsa qSt S| ae ae At aa z fH 
CAH HS ec ah sale few ae Z, ae Fe 
Aaa aaa & fers aS | 

Ad tHe gael aes A sal at faa aw sie 
As. CA.UG Hl eA & fraal Yaseen, Polar ail 
aetea Fae Hel Aral el Ale Saar arg slaeres ea at 
aay aaeeaT A, fet 20 Bret A paler A ar via A 
SAT SAL FHM da & fae san e sile at 
abd eh &, Gabe WeAdhM SAA Hh Saal BMT 

@ | ae Fe Wa ex ea A gan @ aie eae e97 A 
Hl et ter | 

sah Ae-alea sa wedi Gea & decd Hl Mt APT 
él ant me ve @ fH aadla woe A saa wera, 
ae | AT AMT cad & fe sa oa A MT, sa aaa 
ced A, ae art as we f ake aa Pal a AT 
Hoes th Hehe aati & set 2, Sra F ge 
fecal €; Sad aetfer]™ até) ane za fafa st aa 
ART A a Ach SAR At eA Ga ear 21 at a 


aise art al aad Hed f Bas Ge A Alea atreayy 
al ad at Gadl, ear? ASet Hala A Her ar fh 
aratistas ara a fee yfeegqene wa Hecaqeh wen ee | 
AM Feray fae aed, wet Alea, wast eal, J at yA 
Gat al ae St acl Hed, Haat rear Hl ala aed =, 
ae ae At ards aa 41 deer aio A ae wt Her 
at fe St ait at fore & fee ara wale ae, ere 
ale AE | Ae ge Yt a art aet He Te | AAA aaa, 
Gat WAM Hareet & few, eta alew | ae Ht a aT 
qel hed | sta Afeenatt & fers ale Hat 33 oleate 
AAT et al st AM H Std Ve SHAN etm, salle 
fate ara @ | AMA SAA HT ART SAT GA UG 
ave & 24 a 4 aaa He fear & Aa 4am Se Gah 
aera 4 AAstae H AR Hl Bae Far fear awl 

We ald de @ fh ata Mota & Aaa 
cdi eeht WS SAM el Vet S| AN UH ALM e Tel 
a eH HS ted Melt, ale ea Uiletar | ae Hl, Car set 
foe Ol ee SA BA Vt | Vala AT Oe GM AT AT 
fora feu Sad Horeet Hl dare He fear We Gah Ara. 
MA adit eal h few ward ae aaled ahaa 
ERT achat Sh! Hl AMT AMAT WAT | eAleq Wale Aled 
Aer sot warhsiors Get F safes @ fH Gear Gea 
aes aie Ader areas FT HE act fers | 
at atone. aie at atone. dears aret APT eaiteSt ate 
Zopu Iola HS HC A AH | sah Ada, Fas 4 
SHS Sal, Yreta Hater |s afer ae Moc Felt aT 
1 ate atl afer oe het SAT Are A el te S, 3a 
ane to7 4; 50 aed A at ve j1 Me OS deel BT 
WA ave Gl SAA aa A ae el Aha | aT feraea 
& ae &* fae sete 4 d al Ae aaah HT Fara 
dg & He te €| ale ale ea Baa Ges AAA ATA 
dasvae Ware wr Het Mi Het ct, foe vt ae set S fh 
ae FSl Sth BAA Bar @ at fe were sel Bl aT zet 
|) py a ba amis oral Gl stele Sea Hote ZI 
Tor ® fe at atone. a ata wet cet @, dasrae ware 
at zen ae wit! atte at fae waa A OSA aa BF MT 


* Reference is to the CPI (ML) (Liberation). 


Ut eHal Eat, Het faery 8 as es Olea 4 ales wes 
ey Ot Wee ae Gata Wt far Saat Wt Al arate. 
Ae he ele | al ae ael & fH sa Bae 4H eH aE 
ay Ael et Aba | 
AM Algket Saar’ A Hel al fH Baral w ser al 
geht Gl Aside fear ae | Faille Sa BAA AMT Sa Aa 
Hat weal Hl aaatt Hr ART Sar GS Var | 1 are AMT 
fata Ut Al aes Ss MHA F GAA Us ale A AMT 
4 taco ar art fear fe vs aarsta Hara Hi Arey 
el fear are, fate eit Harrat at Aer fear are | da 
Yt eH Gad @ fe Sad UH USAT S| GA MATT H Aa 
ASA et At Aadalae et Al adal et, I Hal ee 
dem Pola & a & A Tel UI, Aes 4 
Sat Athy Sf det Ft St oltHey at onlay Alfa aaa 
w €| aR I WAM & faeath A Geet Set, SAAT sile 
OMT ae WT HERTS HI de a eA Ad Gd 71 WW Ae 
ad fe VIS al Aleot Hl ART 2a Usa @, AMAR 
al SCAM Ged @, Ae I eA Ga AMM ae Ta aig 
amd @ aie eH Gel Ae (Bey TA-Pedetatarat) 
gerd @, at saa Faera @ fe at fara &, sg aga 
SH sofa ferackrst (Geitaret Gereatate) He, Sra THs 
& ay amt 4 | 

zq fea 4 et ae alae erm fH 24 aad oT tar 
2 | sa ang ase 2a aad al Sa at 2! Sa ata 
H med @ fm “Hee HI ZA” | GA 48 A Ae Arad 
Y, Hprgts oret wr art aert ar! fa ave A AH 
gan, faa ave 4 eA Saded Fe, THA WH SPT 
pegrre uret a arr fear fe ae areal eat & | ale ea 


wel deat F ead aoe AAT Tear | AMT A aS | 


da att ang oom. al ort @ et, Sas aT Aa, 


| faeeita Gtardt tort at azere AT ee Raa @;, GaaT 


«* Reference to the police firing on demonstrators protesting in front of Bihar Bhawan in New Delhi against the assassination 


of Chandrashekhar Prasad. 
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Tosdut Fel & saa ant & He aawt & ay el ga 
fafa a at ata dead & e4 Gael Fart erm, 
SAH HAGA HAT, BT Saas Hl alHy A FA ALE HI 
dat Fart erm fe srr alt al Saat HIT etl 

sraal sae dat al erm fe aes dH A UH Rae 
Praret @, al ear aad ated 4 AM at! oa Rate 4, 
at wat aa @, ferar & fe at Get steht TE e fat 4, 
alae Geddy fe A Seer ay aet er gar ar | 
saleaw det fasten eat alew | sah ded CaM HAT 
al AMT Aa AT tet & fe crafts at ae Ale Ste 2, 
sad Goi ste @, gate areafte, serat areaftren aite 
Seday (at F Potter et aise, aaraet zereu, 
ae bl GM hed aie, seme | Fel Marea h aT A 
el tel @, fe adel Cares coed al aes fear aT | 
aoe, Tepe, AA stelle al, Tet ans. At A uw fea 
aI Gal 8000 oud @, steed Tre Ht Hla ae, aan 
SAM et aT wet @, seme | 

aa sq fea 4 aga afon ase 21 ae A et 
Aaa fh eae aT ar als “Af are” sar 21 arg 
ee aad & fe cette melt al amie oat aH Ge Aza 
al dt ae & fe 4 aT al a! TT ae ome ag 
aldtae bt Geet wllae F at, at deq we Fl aM 
a ae Yt ae Heat erm fh ear wea F as ore 
ea feey & feet f | set Aifen & se pat A die 
SHAT RSET HT Gel eS, AT Ga a ong tery trots 


SAA aie aa a afer 


tect ar cet, at Atat.ane. & Aheet A) Sth aren a 
ft. arm tet At ot.as. (Wet) & ates Aa Al at 
ad a aaa Seles A OY) ale Al aT aert we 
ada Slated A, A .We.e. ale es ETA & any 
q aa He We & fh 1942 aie 1947 F HQ A ne 
all a ae Yet te & fe 1942 4 um at eda Aa sar vay 
OT ae Sac AT at QaTaTsTaTe Feast, Eres are A yredig 
OAae Hl AA, GA AIA Sa MST A S| Me sa ae 
GY slderd Hl ASa-AISaT GI TAG Oe Ae Hea, Ua 
aa} afer ar feet f= | ae aaer et aaerar er | 

oe BH Ue ASy Asat S at eH age Ard at 
Veit ACM Fst | 4 ae ael He wer = fH aa Age 
Aral Arr A ea afew | + aia die ae oa aes 
al Ana Fel 1 Ae at ae & fH eA a Hl sHezaT 
ent | Saeht Hdets Ael fee SA SAT Aled HST Bis S| 
WI GH he ahd echt H few He aie aM ay 
aS eM | al ae Sls SA BAA BAe Sl ase aal 
ele wh ave 4 Gar aeada al, Gollaret ainda a 
diz oe cheat gfrar & eet F gen 2, ae eee 4 ot 
al Aha | PO ea aH el el & Ae Sue | aie ale aA 
at Ad vel et, 4a A et cee, feats ar arat 
arraat areal a are bet @ Her Pepe sel ee al ote 
ca aed 4 eH se ave Hl Ae ad a em ael TEM | 


PUT Mh 


Ug 


Ret H ofettaeaqet saa & eect ote arate 
RNS & AAT A ats At afte wet 2 | Gada aaa 
b Ade 4 ae at acl Acted @ fH aaa & aa 
arya € | aT at Pte sae am ata 21 Pera 
Tl ade AGH ret h feag & erga arr wea F siz 
go AE HAT Bl AT AY ePifeem eal ar 
mattered hed € | Fe Ted Tea eats ot aatt 2 
oq Aa Gl del & fee Saat al ater rai a 
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Abstract 


The constituents and political institutions of 
representative democracy in India can be traced 
back to the British rule. The assumption that 
sovereignty lies with the people is belied by the 
practice of this parliamentary democracy. The role of 
the people is limited to the casting of the vote. The 


legislators are bound to act only in accordance with 


__ the whip of their party; thus they represent parties 
| rather than the people. It has been repeatedly 


ferter fear Great @ | Maat AAA SRT saiteant & waa 
aie ferent ar arael at aoa gerd a sah afereare 
ae lat 4 fear far arr afer | 


aaa, ae aa “Ueda Fea” ae e1 A sa a 
qd HA Aledt @ fe aay eget A Gl Gaara @, Sa 
ar at Yet FAT e | 

he AMA A her fh set Hl Gat Hr sicera Ah 
a 47 4 ael, alec 200 Ale Gl Sst FHA H YT 4 
Aeat Sa Tat 21 Ail srs Hl eeraaT TAH 1946 
A 1950 & aid aet Sal, See stat H UST Hl AS AAs 
& a4 A yes eldl e1 Ga atta TeGeI 48 ae 4, al 
SEH Ye SA WW Hat GA H Act We har | qe 
fleet feareot ater a, eee cist aaaaar ate 
areal & dig ae ae fl ae Mae Sl Ss A alae 
1857 d& See Gal H Fat Ge et Hem (Har al ga 
aA wl At fafest Aas H areatl ale Foal & aa ear 
a, Gea A aed & fare & 1858 4 aah 1947 ah 
Ser fra ave F aeiferat ai at, Ge St cee eA aM 
de %@ @| salem H ferw, 4 Hedt € fH 1858 h ae a 
FSR Fel Ue ae SGA He VET AT! 9C4Y F fase 
SM Ae Se Va Ae TAT A feseaMt a wa qa 
dod areal at 2) Zales 1861, 1891, 1909 ate 1919 4 
SEM we ae F Alas A aaiferst ai | sa aailerat FT 
yeaa ae fart a fe fear 8 aay feet 
Arche & | 

1861 aie 1891 A SSM aes A AMT Bl AAT 
azar A fort, we gata at fear war awl site farsa 
og ait at at fafeor wert Ht Ae atte GAT SHA 
al Sel Gast Ael S| GSA 1885 A AVAL UH HA 
aeleanie aed A onfret He | site ate-elie ae Tat del 
Bl aiaterst Vt Det Let AT | 1909 FH Alet-fAeet Gare By, 
giz 1909 H aiér-aderals gare ard atu, faa fagich 
at ae ue gare az a fe-geatsat al am HAT Wes 


demonstrated that any attempt to endow the people 
with greater powers in the running of these 
institutions is strongly resisted by the establishment. 
The demand of selection of the candidates by the 
people, and of the right to recall legislators must be 


seriously considered in view of the above. 


amet fel oe a gala Ht aga afear ale ae arala 
mat Ad 41 G4 A Ala & sree We dala aaa 
ad a, at Mt aqatad ald & € Sah Gea 4 dala eld 
a | reat Bl tert & Aeeare eet At, Ge AAA SI 
Marat AA AeTT Slat All hed & fer 1935 4 Aga 
Sal | AMT Het fH Sad AHR AM AT HA EU A alle 
eset AT Hl alate as Wal Atl Ue se SA ArH 
hl AS A Gat al Adel AH Ae sa fH 1938 4 
1947 da Ata Hl Al Alea st a stat Hl aaj 
eHua Ht Aifaat ar | 

st & eel A EA Gala Hed @, AM earl aye 
H ald @, med @ fe a ear ofa @ | oe amt aa 
gad zal @ Ale Al aM GA He Aas A Ald & A eA 
ara & Fale AM ant al ta faehet Fel ca | 
wa fae gard & aaa et aft sel 1 get sree Gaal 
idl | Jet am fe fava at at ofeat @, saat Hi 
afta at erat | aefae Ua Gd Ga He AM, al 
fast Tat a fe a sad aelet AION | HAA Wet | 
qard goo wa A ael Sacer Hts AAA Fel aT | 
Saal Hae @, Hed few at earl Fae A 500 H 
atid arag dod é: Aiea wear at €t dad & | Hea 
a Rr ae sal aH 2%, Wl AA AT she AI 
frat Ged hl Feta HIS Ael HeWA HAT | 

cael aH arg ae Ht ad © fe wre Hi ei 
qe aadt ot at ala a sear aT aT Aiea aT 
Waa Ht ame alfa Heat @ at Va Alas Hl cage 
> Pon & orqare dae G alee He fear ae & | SaaT 
Wade Fa Bar? Bel a fH at ara 4A dor @, a 
qae H dare de fab Val Wel a aed Ge 
arm | ae fra att 4 sa ga He AT =, Gaal ala 
ag faepet MA Fel SAT | 


Het dae aa & ta dart HI WA € —HM 
eum ded @ ved & 1 salem ae wera sa ele & 
cat = f fer amie aH 2 ai, aales Gees al eae 
A arr aa, aw saat Hr ar farielt wet & aces 
aft tae BIS Har Ael eat | SA SO Ael A Ae A aa 
=f ait aa a Ser ata @, sacl UH fos 4 
fe J var a afer &, safer ral sist AGS HA | 
form He ave Gee feu We | 

set # onorét £4 50 are Bo Gee ah 
we ar aan f aed ae ¢ fe et dedi wore a 
ae weeader wonelt arate afew | sa gare a 
aad HAT aa oer aie Sa al A aT aT AAT 
aa Aa SOT: AT STH et ATT | aT APT aed ed 
@ ff Gardt gare et alev, ale ae at “raat art 
Saat Va” at Pata f SAA Ale Tear Hi AT aa; 
ae AMT athe A PAH ale ¢, We Saar eh Hl al at 
qe Wee APT ae | Grae Var gare Gear war @ fo 
ade & Hat Are Tad H fest Saale aT ake ATH 
hal GMT alew | Hed Hl sera ae @ fh Fae w Haz 
Mae hl ae Uh AAA et! ser 50 Area A ead 
Ht gare eu é, arg cat fe Saa a feet & tt 
aaah WT GAM Fel ae J | SEM SA aM at 
ah Act FAT @ | aah eae Hala f ae gah 
AGT Alt A Ma Hed Z| 

a ag cent at a Staal at ataare feet Go are 
HAUS Te €, 4 feat a feat fate wit at aor 
Mae Yel ave A VerHiet Act sat @: site att aaa z 
fh ale Sahl BMH Het ql SAT yo StH er a 
@ STA AM A Alehe SGT Ad GA A? Ta Hote 
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fae ol dame ST SOT WaT S| GA Peseta 
Teal & Ur Ua HATS Tea Se? AT A ACT Here 
due med &? art we eo A Aaa Ge Hl Uh We 
adi 2 | SSM F Al Ust Hed FF AMM A Aree Say 
fra ood A ded Sed fl Hed OH fry GAT He, 
HT SHEN Stee CN STAT STE A 
qed St Wa eI 

crit srapeahect ics ecte Stipes ee 
sacar ad @ gd ofeat & eta |] | ca al ae aH 
Alaa aét ele fee a Sieae ae ale foes ah A 
SAH! DA Wa ef AI ah FA el AM Hl SHA H 
eu 4 amd al ad, dd am Dara A 4 aie ST aT 
Wa dea; dd ah AA AAA Gua SAteale AMA Azl 
Ug Aad | Ae Ad ah Shear eae Ael el, Fe at 
ater @ fh ad am aaa ate wt Sree Arete it 
Sear Aet ert | 

Ae Oa adaqe Hara at sel @, aia Fos FH 
Tee AAS 'aleh LEAT Teil Eley AS sil en ener 
Wye, Al dea Areal F ast aw Hen zal @ fH ea 
Score 2 late ait ren 2 aise iarave eal 
qe feast AST UH Bo ze! Ake sa Ao Hl Baca 
fattest aaa G es atl 1947 8 Yt eas get Gara 
Teen ANT Ta A Veet GF Tel eel at) aT SAT HT 
earl Maat At eid Bee &, Gaal aca AeA 
yet @ | var gate & eit dum Hot & sHere 
qq @, Al we aa aed & fh SMA tH Beare ar 
ha ae 4 Dene | eH tela atest Hl ylAar ae 
W94 Fel GSI Ad; VAT Bl? Senet Hl ave Al AAA 
at aM & dra dd @ eh aa saal Heed 2? 24 aa 
ge carn abl Alaa ates | 

cael AH, BI SA AMT Bl Ahs AIM FAT Bled 
2, al GH SA We Hl SSM EN Al WIN ZA AT A 
feeradt H felt & | et wa Aa ath H Bara, wa aa 
Rib F teat Ht Gara al ach ear ear aed | 


People's Struggles — 


vé 
a ‘ Prof. Mohanty 


Ug 


Yd Ht Merit Aes Hl Add BI A AA 
aieleat Gl AM & Saaz A ufatare Heat ast e | thd 
SF Ufatehareat Hl BI Ser LET | UH ale at tea al 
quae aar fear | GA Bas SA eM al GA: areata 
HA Ale Stahl HATA Bl SIA He & few, AH At 
adi ¢ we =| 


Friends, I will share some thoughts on political 
institutions and people's struggles. Kamala 
Sankaran* has already explained the colonial roots 
of the political institutions and how these 
institutions failed the Indian people. And in fact that 
is the premise on the foundation of which I will base 
my argument. My argument is that people have been 
the victims of political institutions, victims directly of 
the repressive measures of the state, victims through 
manipulation by the state, by political institutions 
_and the ruling forces which manipulate these 
institutions. But at the same time, people have not 
given up fighting these institutions. And the way 
they have fought is to constantly challenge these 
institutions to provide what they are supposed to, 
and in that process, making the institutions expand, 
sometimes give major concessions. In other words, 
people try to make these institutions and their 
struggle vis-a-vis these institutions is part of their 
larger political struggles. 

How have the people's struggles dealt with the 
political institutions in India in the last 50 years? I 
think there is one thing to celebrate. And that is the 


growth of the democratic consciousness of the 


* Co-panelist in this session. 
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Abstract 


India's political institutions have constantly had 
to respond to the demands of people's movements. 
However, there has been a duality in the nature of 
these responses. While on the one hand making 
concessions to these demands, the state institutions 
dilute those very concessions. People’s struggles are 
continuing to challenge these institutions, to 


redefine them and shape their agaenda. 


Indian people. I think the freedom struggle did not 
die down at the end of the formal end of colonial 
rule. In the nineteen forties, Gandhi wanted the 
Congress to be dismantled and turned into a Seva 
Dal. The communist movement was engaged in 
major peasant struggles, and therefore it had no 
faith in the kind of system that was being worked 
out. The socialists broke with the Congress and 
were also raising new questions. Thereforé, India, 
at the time of independence was still turbulent— 
besides the turbulence of Partition and many other 
things. And after that, for 20 years or so, in the 
fifties and sixties, the Indian people wanted to see 
how these institutions worked. Not that they have 
great illusions about them—that parliamentary 
democracy, the way it was functioning, would 
eliminate poverty or that Indian planning would 
turn India into a prosperous country with a poverty- 
free society, and so on. There were no illusions about 
that. But people did have the patience to see these 
institutions in the Nehru period. 

But very soon, by the mid-sixties, it became very 
clear that these institutions were inadequate, they 


were not only colonial institutions, they were anti- 


people institutions, and already hand-maidens of 
the Indian rulers. And over the last thirty years, 


the people's movements, the Naxalite movement, 


the tribal movement, the autonomy movements, the 
ees a a ; fi 
movement for minority rights, a variety of women's 


movements, the environment movement and forms 


of peoples' struggles have continued to raise this 
question, that this state structure has failed us, we 
have to rebuild the institutional structure and have 
them founded on a new political economy, on a new 
social set-up. 

When they were made to respond to these 
challenges, how did these institutions behave? 
Remember what was Indira Gandhi's initial 
response to the post-food riots, post-Naxalbari 
situation in 1971. Garibi Hatao. And in fact she 


asked her Congress Chief Ministers to initiate some 


land reform measures, some pro-poor policies which 
she wanted to initiate. Even some beginnings were 
made. She also wanted to emphatically proclaim 
and implement such an anti-poverty programme. 
All that showed that the institutions were made to 
respond, or to apparently respond. But the logic of 
those measures, she was not ready to pursue. 
Namely, have agrarian reforms in a big way, have a 
restructuring of the Indian polity, so that autonomy 
demands, minority rights, cultural rights were 
protected. None of that was she prepared to do. She 
built up a personalised, authoritarian party 
organisation and state structure for the next 
several years, culminating in the Emergency. 

So the Indian state becomes a repressive 
institutional structure, when it is challenged by 
people's struggles. But at the same time, look at the 


eighties and nineties. You have the duality of the 


Indian state manifest in a distinct way. The duality 
has to be understood. It does not, stop responding: it 
continues to respond. The Indian judiciary has 


continued to expand Article 21, the right to life and 


personal liberty. The right to a dignified living, to 
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minimum wage, a living wage, has been proclaimed 
under that right. The PUDR case of Asiad labour, 
1982 and so on may be recalled in this connection. 
Just three years ago, it also proclaimed the right to 
education as a part of this kind of construction of 
Article 21. Thus, the institutions of the state do 
respond. In fact, the Panchayat Amendment and 
the Nagarpalika Amendment, 73 and 74, are 
institutional responses to people's struggles, 
people's demands for power, for rights to be 
exercised by the common people at the grass-roots | 
level. But we know that these are formal measures 
of decentralisation, and not substantive measures. 
No doubt they are welcome. I welcome these 
Amendments, definitely, as I very much welcome 
the Supreme Court's expansion of Article 21. But in’ 
the absence of land reforms, in the absence of 
employment and redistribution of assets in the 
countryside, in the absence of education and other 
rights of political organisation that can be used 
through education, through economic restructuring 
at the grass-root level and so on, this 
decentralisation is not going to be very meaningful. 
In other words, giving one third representation to 
women at the panchayat level is, of course, very 
welcome, but we don't say that that has achieved 
the empowerment of women. That is not the 
empowerment that we mean. We mean substantive 
power for women, for common people, not only 
through formal representation, but also through 
substantive safeguards, through substantive 
economic, political, social, cultural rights. 

This is the duality. On the one hand, the state 
institutions respond. They seem to show empathy 
for the oppressed people. On the other hand, they 
dilute those very concessions. The state institutions 
do not take the logical course of implementing the 
plan of giving power to the people in its full sense. If 
we don't recognise the responses, we will be blind to 


what is happening in the Indian polity. What is 


happening to the Women's Bill in parliament? It is 
a very interesting debate. Ultimately, it will be 
done. If not in this session; then soon after. But it is 
revealing two things: the patriarchal ideologies of 
the Indian state and political institutions and of the 
political parties. They are not able, most of us are 
not able, to transform the patriarchal order into a 
more gender-equitable order. Secondly, the political 
parties such as the Janata Dal (JD) and the 
Rashtriya Janata Dal (RJD)—I was thinking that 
the RJD had differed with the JD on this issue, but 
today's reports say that all of them lined up with 
the JD yesterday in the parliament—, speaking in 
the name of the OBCs, are not prepared to take the 
political step of giving nominations to women 
within the party and through party tickets. And 
they are now opposing it and are taking the alibi of 
further reservation within the reservation for the 
OBCs, minorities and so on. In the same way, the 
minority parties are not prepared to give one third 
reservation to women within their party tickets, 
taking advantage of the one third reservation to all 
in parliament. In other words, they are not 
prepared to take the political decision that is 
required, through party politics, and they have 
taken it as an alibi to stall an important democratic 
measure. 

Even then, when we have one third reservation 
for women, it doesn't achieve the empowerment of 
women. We have to continue to work on economic, 
cultural, and other fronts in order to see how the 
conceptual basis of Indian planning and Indian 
policies has discriminated against women. Not only 
the substantive policies, like the assignment of 
work, and so on. The whole patriarchal political 
economy has to be changed. Only then will women 
have power. One third reservation for women is 
only the first and necessary step, like all 
reservations: We support all reservations, including 


for the OBCs. But let us not have the illusion that 


reservations are actually giving them power. They 
are the minimum necessary steps that must be 
taken, but they are only minimum necessary steps. 
They are not sufficient to give power. 

I am going to refer to the Indian Constitution— 
how it treats the concept of rights—to illustrate my 
point about the duality of the Indian state. It has 
been said that the Constitution should be amended. 
I oppose the form in which this call for presidential 
form of government has been given. I think that the 
plurality of Indian society and the kind of 
possibilities that exist within a parliamentary 
system and federal system will be lost, and it will be 
a setback to democracy in India if we convert to a 
presidential form of government, which will be an 
authoritarian form. But what I want to discuss is 
how the Indian constitutional structure, which was 
formulated at a particular historical moment, 1946- 
49, was bound to respond to several strands in our 
political spectrum, the Telangana uprising, the 
Congress internal debates from the Karachi session 
to the Quit India movement, and so on, and how the 
state people's movement, the tribal people's 
movement, all kinds of social movements responded 
to the situation. By responding to the historical 
conjuncture, the Indian Constitution has a 
comprehensive theory of people's rights. It has 
certain Articles referring to persons: Article 14 on 
equality, and right to personal life and liberty, 
Articles 21, 22 and so on. All persons are entitled to 
these human rights. Certain Articles refer to 
citizens—Articles 15, 16—right against 
discrimination, and Article 19, of course. While 
referring to them, it takes cognisance of caste, class, 
gender, religion and so on. The backward caste 
representation in Article 16 recognises the caste 


system of India; and the bases of discrimination 


which are disallowed refer to sex, religion, race, 
caste and so on. The gender dimension of rights is 
acknowledged. More important, Article 25, 26 and 
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the other Articles, which refer to minority rights, 
cultural and educational rights, take cognition of 
minorities, cultural identities—linguistic as well as 
religious—very clearly. It is important to remember 
that the fundamental rights section of the Indian 
Constitution has a comprehensive view of the 
human rights situation, not the individualist, 
possessive view of liberal democratic tradition of the 
last 300 years of the West. In our Constitution, 
there is a response to the reality of looking at an 
individual in relationship-class relationship, caste 
relationship, gender relationship, and so on. Of 
course, the liberal democratic bias—the dominant 
bias—of the framers made a distinction between the 
justiciable fundamental rights and the non- 


justiciable Directive Principles. The Directive 


The Reconstitution of Political 
Institutions in India 


Ue 


TAS ANT Hl MTs awa art & Het es 21 ada 
adit weretat & ae A gan ar) steht mer 
4 fata fect & ufataferat at sit onftrer far, oe wey 
GEM & US At ceria ata HI He TEI AT, ae 15a 
I8at geaeeat ar aeiia corfeen Praia orl a freeta 
Hatha & ada ate Pott aaa & ara fade oz 
qe (2ST TAT AT) Aaa traf oeleracar qar 
arse sitet & dha fate ax aet fear wat an, fag 
ada ws eit Fe at de ad feo me FI 
Waa A aqua We stentta werafan fia A rad 
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Principles, however, take a class view of the a 
situation and the aggregate view of reducing social _ 
inequalities, assuring a living wage,and soon. 
So, people's struggles are'on today to remind . 
everyone that the Constitution made these 
promises and the institutions have failed us. 
Political parties are forced to acknowledge the new . 
demands of the people. That is how social justice, | 
secularism, minority rights, social justice, 
federalism, women's rights—all these have become 
the agenda. This is how people's struggles shape the 
agenda. Political parties are forced to follow them. 
Then, by their very upper class character, they 
dilute them and limit them. Therefore people's 
struggles are continuing to challenge Indian poli- 


tical institutions to redefine them and replace them. 


Dr. Sajitha Bashir 


Abstract 


Despite the adoption of-universal suffrage and 
the holding of elections, the Indian state is 
alienated from the people. The present political 
institutions originated during the period of coloinal 
conquest of India by the British. The colonial state 
incorporated the representatives of different 
interests, but sovereignty vested with the Crown. 
The political theory behind the institutions of the 
British was the European political theory of the 
15th - 18th centuries. This theory emphasised the 
distinction between the public and private life of 
individuals, between political, economic and social 
life. However, Indian political theory did not make 
such demarcations: the individual was integrated 
into society and had no existence apart from it. A 
political theory based on the traditions and 


experience of the Indian people would be the 


50 years after the transfer of power from the 
British Crown to Indian rulers, it is pertinent to 
ask whether Indians need to reconstitute their 
political institutions. The expectation was that 
universal suffrage would enable Indians to be 
represented in the state built by the British 
colonisers over two centuries and that this state 
would look after the interests of the people. Despite 
the adoption of universal suffrage and the holding 
of numerous elections, these expectations have been 
belied. The Indian state—-all its branches, 
legislative, executive, judicial—is alienated from 
the people. Far from pursuing the general interest, 
the Indian state is an instrument for pursuing the 
private jnterest of the wealthiest sections of society. 
Formally, the people are sovereign, the masters; in 
actual fact, they are at the mercy of those who 
control the state. It is this contradiction which 
raised the question as to whether the Indian people 
need to build new political institutions. 

This question can be broken down into three 
further questions: (i) What is the purpose of 
existing political institutions (i.e. what needs do 
they fulfill?) Gi) What are the needs of the Indian 
people vis-a-vis their political institutions? and (11) 
What kind of political institutions would enable 
these needs to be fulfilled? 


Colonial Legacy 

The political institutions that exist in 
contemporary India originated during the period of 
the colonial conquest of the country by the British 
and were the instruments for serving their 
interests. Precisely due to this genesis, these 


institutions have an alien character and were 


material weapon for mobilising and equipping the 
Indian people to empower and emancipate 


themselves. 


avowedly despotic in nature. Their essence lay in 
the defence of British commercial and imperial! 
interests through the use of force and coercion. As 
this state evolved with the consolidation of colonial 
rule, it developed some of the features of the British 
state and system of government. However, unlike 
the European state systems of the modern era 
which emerged in the context of revolutionary 
upheavals and movements for democracy and hence 
claimed to be the representatives of the people, the 
Indian state was right from its inception an 
imposition on the people, an instrument of violence 
and oppression. 

A cursory examination of the historical evidence 
regarding the emergence of the colonial state 
reveals how intimately it was linked to the defence 
of British interests. The British built up a new 
system of administration, a new judicial system, a 
new form of executive authority and a new type of 
police and army. The civil administration that was 
created at the district level around the office of the 
District Collector was instituted as a mechanism for 
extorting land revenue from the peasantry. The new 
judicial system, the laws as well as the hierarchy of 
courts instituted for interpreting and enforcing the 
laws, was also created in order to enforce the 
system of revenue collection, to enforce the rights of 
the state and the landlords vis-a-vis the cultivators. 
All the powers that vested in the various officials of 
this state were clearly powers to defend the rights 
and interests of the colonisers and of private 
property. 

The supreme power, all legislative, executive 
and judicial authority, resided in the hands of the 


colonialists (the Governor -General in Council and 
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finally the British Parliament). Despite the formal 
separation of these powers among different 
branches of the state, it was openly declared that 
they were derived from the supreme authority and 
could be rescinded by the latter. (For a long time, 
these powers were not even formally separated and 
vested in the same officials or bodies—for instance, 
the District Collector combined both executive and 
judicial functions; the courts were under the direct 
control of the executive; and the executive alone 
had the power to introduce new legislation.) 
Although the British claimed that their government 
was a government based on and bounded by law, 
i.e. that it was not based on caprice, individual or 
arbitrary power, the fact was that the power to 
make laws and enforce them rested solely with 
them and this power was absolute. 

The latter half of British colonial rule, 
particularly in the aftermath of the First War of 
Indian Independence, also reveals the attempts by 
the colonial power to render this avowedly despotic 
state more "representative". These efforts took the 
form of co-opting the representatives of particular 
interests, initially only British commercial interests 
(plantation owners, industrialists, etc.) and later 
Indians also (provided they were loyal to British 
supremacy) into the supreme executive and 
legislative body in India (the Viceroy's Council—the 
over-riding powers of course remained with the 
British Parliament in which Indians had no 
representation). The next stage was the 
introduction of the elective principle in local 
government (initially with a restrictive application 
and confined only to those with property and 
education), which was gradually extended to 
different levels of government. Nevertheless, all the 
sovereign powers remained with the Viceroy and 
the British Secretary of State who could overturn 
any of the decisions of the deliberative bodies and 


even elected members could be refused entry into 
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the Council if the government desired. Hence, 
although different interests could be represented in 
the colonial state, there was never any illusion 
about where sovereign power lay and that these 
interests were allowed to be represented only 


during the "pleasure of the Crown". 


Representation 

The mechanisms by which this colonial state 
evolved "representation" of the different interests in 
Indian society was itself an indicator of how 
"representation" was never, in the Indian context, a 
means for the Indian people to influence or guide ~ 
the state, but, on the contrary for the state to 
influence Indian society in its own interests. The 
electoral system that was designed by the Indian 
Councils Act (1909) and followed thereafter in 
principle (with variations) aimed to get the 
representation of classes, communities and 
interests (so for example, of professional classes, of 
landholders, of Muslims and European and Indian 
business) and seats were reserved for each of these 
categories. Of course, the largest classes in Indian 
society, the peasantry and the working class were 
not offered any representation. The electoral 
system, as also the system of recruitment into the 
administration based on caste and community 
quotas, not only preserved the existing social and 
religious divisions, but sought to accentuate them 
by means of statutory recognition. The British had 
their theories to justify violating the territorial 
principle that lay at the foundation of 
parliamentary government, namely that India was 
a country of antagonistic civilisations and cultures, 
with a number of self-contained exclusive 
communities and minorities that were mutually 
suspicious of one another. The manner of 
representation was therefore also the sovereign 
choice of the colonial power, which used this 


mechanism to ensure the support of these elements 


and to influence the society. 

In the consciousness of the Indian people, 
particularly of those who rebelled against their 
exploitation and oppression, the colonial state 
appeared as an alien power and an imposition 
against the wishes of the people. For the British 
rulers, however, the state that they created—a 
"government based on law", the system of 
administration, the "impartial" bureaucracy and 
judiciary—was a means of civilising Indians and 
raising them up to the level of being capable of 
"responsible self-government" through 
representative institutions. This was the notion 
that they carefully nurtured and its was the 
standpoint adopted by the Indian admirers of the 
colonial state, the capitalists, landlords, princes 
and maharajahs and their representatives, who 
were enriching themselves at the expense of the 
Indian people and depended on the colonial power 
for maintaining their domination. The view was 
assiduously cultivated that the aim of the British 
raj was to ensure "good governance", to act as the 
trustee for the well-being of the people. The Indian 
people themselves were incapable of doing this due 
to their lack of civilisation, culture, knowledge and 
prosperity, their internecine warfare and divisions 
based on caste, creed and community, their 
unfamiliarity with the concepts of freedom and 
democracy. The colonial state was the neutral 
arbiter, standing above the medley of conflicting, 
mutually antagonistic and suspicious communities, 
which was trying to guide all these groups towards 
the higher social good. The colonial state, it was 
admitted, had defects but these defects were 
unavoidable given the level of the subjects; it was 
the aim of the enlightened British rulers to lead 
this state towards greater perfection, so that it 
could approach the ideal of the British state and 
the parliamentary form of government. The British 


government announced in 1917 that its goal was 


"the increasing association of Indians in every 
branch of the administration and the general 
development of self-governing institutions with a 
view to the progressive realisation of responsible 
government in India as an integral part of the 


British Empire". 


Political Theory 

These notions of "responsible government", 
"good governance" and the state being a trustee for 
the members of society had their origins in 
European political theory, which emerged between 
the 15th and 18th centuries, regarding the nature 
and purpose of the state. This theory viewed the 
state as the instrument for pursuing the "universal" 
or general interest, and which is in conflict with 
"civil society" or the sphere of economic life where 
private interest is dominant. The state is a body 
that is distinct and separate from society and the 
body with the exclusive powers of legislating, of 
implementing and enforcing laws. European 
political theory sought to explain and justify why it 
was in the nature of the state to be so—not why the 
states that had arisen in Europe in this period were 
of this nature but why the essence of the state in 
general is to be a body standing above society with 
the sole powers for legislating and acting on behalf 
of society. 

European political theorists pointed out that 
"civil society" was best described as "bellum 
omnium contra omnes" (war of all against all) and 
the only force that could prevent society from being 
torn asunder was the state which represents the 
general interest. The main purpose of the state is to 
provide security of life and defend the property of 
its members. Freedom was defined as the right to 
do and perform everything which does not harm 
others and these limits are defined by law. The 
practical application of the right to freedom is the 


right to private property which was defined as the 
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right to enjoy and dispose of one's resources as one 
wills, without regard for other people and 
independently of society: the right to self-interest. 
Thus, European political theory emphasized that 
the state is a force standing above society, the 
custodian of the "general interest", which role it 
could play only by defending particular interests, 
specifically private property. The state which 
emerged as a requirement of "civil society", of 
enforcing a general interest that could hold society 
together in spite of the conflicting private interests, 
was therefore itself the instrument for perpetuating 
"civil society" and its conflicting interests. 
European theory emphasized the distinction 
between public and private life of individuals, 
between political, economic and social life. Political 
work was the business of the state, its legislative, 
executive and judicial wings. Individuals do not 
have an interest in the state other than ensuring 
that it guarantees their security and property; 
neither does the state have any other interest in the 
individual. Civil society, the individuals comprising 
it, could participate in the state only through 
representation, since it was not possible for all "as 
individuals", with their myriad private interests, to 
participate in deliberating and deciding on general 
affairs. The real business of government, of looking 
after the "general interest" was in the hands of the 
representatives, who were not deputies of the 
people, but who governed in the name of the people 
and over the people. Those who governed had an 
obligation to uphold "good governance" and 
"responsible government", but the underlying 
premise is that the majority of the people are 
excluded from affairs of state, all political affairs. 
Such a conception accorded well with the actual 
social conditions prevailing in Europe with the 
birth of capitalism and the emergence of a large 
number of individual producers with conflicting 


private interests who were linked together only by 
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the market. Under capitalism, the individual is the 
starting point as well as the goal of all activities, 
and the society and the state are only means for 
attaining individual goals. The limitations of 
European political theory reflect the limitations of 
capitalist society. Thus, for instance, when freedom 
is defined as the right to perform everything which 
does not harm others, it is based not on the associa- 
tion of human beings but on the separation of each’ 
individual. The existence of other human beings is a 
limitation to and not the condition for the 
realisation of each individual's freedom-the ideal is 
the isolated individual who could be free to pursue 
his or her happiness unconstrained by others. 

It is sufficient to contrast this with Indian 
political theory and indeed the conceptions of most 
non-European peoples to see how peculiar and one- 
sided these conceptions of the state and political 
rights are and how they are limited by the social — 
conditions that gave birth to them. Indian political 
theory did not base itself on the separation of the 
state and society or the individual and society or 
between the political, economic and social life of the 
individual. The individual-was integrated into 
society and had no existence apart from society. 
Indian political theory and practice evolved along 
with changing social conditions, but it was never 
conceived that the deliberation and decision-making 
on matters of general concern was the exclusive 
preserve of the king. There were many mechanisms 
by which the members of society participated in the 
general affairs, such as caste councils, village 
assemblies, etc. 

It was this colonial state built by the British to 
defend their interests that was transferred to 
Indian hands in 1947. The sovereign power that 
resided in the British Parliament was transferred to | 
those who controlled the executive authority. The 
major difference was the introduction of universal || 


suffrage, unrestricted and untrammeled. However, | 


the political theory that guided the Indian state was 
the same European political theory of separation of 
state and society, of elected representatives that 
have the exclusive right to legislate and rule, the 
separation of public and private life and the 
exclusion of the majority of the people from political 
life. The state claimed to represent the universal 
interest but in fact pursued particular interests. No 
matter how many parties, representing or claiming 
to represent different sections of society, wielded 
power individually or jointly, the essential 
contradictions inherent in the present-day state 
could not be overcome. The violence and anarchy 
that characterises political life in India is a 
reflection of these contradictions between the state 
and society and between the different private 
interests that are trying to gain control of or "be 
represented" in the state. 

It is necessary to stress here that the crisis of 
the Indian political system is one of essence, to do 
with its very nature, and not merely one of form or 
appearance. When the parliamentary parties 
mutually accuse each other of corruption and 
thereby of degrading the parliamentary system, 
they are hiding the essence of the matter. 
Corruption, or the sale of the public interest or use 
of public office to further private interests for a sum 
of money, is the extreme form of the surrender of 
the state to private property. Corruption is part of 
the essence of "good governance" and "responsible 
government”. The colonial state was founded on 
corruption and plunder and the elaborate system of 
checks and balances which characterises the Indian 
administration was a counterpoise to this 
corruption, to ensure that the wealth that was 
plundered from the Indian people was not pilfered 
away by the lower rungs of the bureaucracy, but 
reached the supreme authorities—the Court of 
Directors of the East Indian Company and 


subsequently the British Parliament. A state that is 
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founded on the basis of a society with mutually 
antagonistic private interests must necessarily be a 
prey to corruption, because corruption is one means 
by which these interests are "represented" in the 
state. This is the reason why all the "advanced" 
democracies of Europe, N. America and Japan, are 
as prone to "corruption in high places" and on a 


larger scale than the Indian political system. 


Transformation 

What needs do Indians have vis-a-vis their 
political institutions? Political institutions should 
be such that all Indians can be truly members of the 
state—that is they can deliberate and take decisions 
on matters of general concern and on their own 
well-being. The working people of town and 
countryside, the industrial.workers, peasants, 
landless, the women, the tribal peoples and so on, 
who comprise the majority of the population must 
have the mechanisms for deliberating and taking 
decisions on how to liberate themselves from 
economic want, social and cultural degradation and 
all forms of human debasement, how to cultivate 
their bodies and minds, earn their living, look after 
their children and the elderly. The need of the 
Indian people is that all members of the state 
should be equally entitled to participate in the 
state. Further, the pursuit of the general well-being 
does not negate individual well-being: on the 
contrary, the private interest of every individual 
would coincide with the interest of society. The 
welfare of every individual is the duty of the society 
and the right of every individual and the general 
well-being is the duty of every individual and the 
right of-society vis-a-vis the individual. Within this 
framework, the role of political parties has to be 


their present-day role of being the 


redefined 
wielders of political power will become redundant. 
Their role will have to be one of enabling the people 


to exercise power, of being a means of harmonising 
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the general and individual and group interests. 
Only that political party that is guided by a sound 
political theory and philosophy based on a scientific 
understanding of society can play this role. 

In order to create such political institutions, the 
European concept of representative government 
based on the theory of "good governance" and | 
"responsible government" must be superseded. The 
schism between the public and private life, between 
state and society, between the representative and 
the electorate must be healed. The sovereign power 
must remain with the people and their elected 
representatives are merely their. deputies with a 
mandate to carry on the business of government 
and administration. Hence, they must have the 
choice to select their deputies and must supervise 


the work of their deputies. Further, the people must 


Electoral Reform 


Ug 
Uh Val Pala areata aoars Sat afew fra 


Adele! GA Salearet Hl Beare Hea A BAY el Ah AT 
CHa Ot ter 4 AA Fal a aa Aal Hed | 


In spite of having a free choice of electing his 
preferred candidate to the Parliament/Legislative 
Assembly, the Indian voter mostly finds that he has 
no choice over the type of candidates he can choose 
from. It happens very often many times that the 
sincere voter finds none of the listed candidates 
worthy of his vote. Yet because of party affiliation, or 
because of the compulsion of choosing any one of the 
given evils, the voter, out of helplessness, chooses the 
lesser evil. Ironically, the voter might be aware that 
he has cast his vote in favour of thief or a black- 


marketeer. He is helpless because the other 
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also retain the power to legislate and to supervise — 
the work of the executive wings of the government. | 
The conceptions of freedoms and rights, which are 
limited by the social conditions that prevailed in 
Europe, must be overcome and a new content must 
be given to them so that they accord with the needs 
of people today. 

Indian people must break out of the mental 
shackles with which the colonialists enslaved their 
minds and which are being reinforced today by the 
Western powers and the Indian ruling classes. 
There is a need to develop Indian political thought 
and theory based on the experience of the Indian 
people and of the movement for democracy world 
wide. Such a political theory will be the material 
weapon for mobilising and equipping the Indian 


people to empower and emancipate themselves. 


V.J. Rayulu 


Abstract 


New electoral procedures must be put in place, 
whereby voters are enabled to reject candidates who 


are undeserving. 


candidates could be murderers, dacoits or rapists. 
Even today, in spite of all the discipline of the 
Election Commission, there are many M.L.As of UP 
and Bihar with criminal charges on them. Four 
members of the Bihar Legislative Assembly, 


belonging to Laloo Prasad Yadav's party are still in 


jail. The voters definitely did not choose them by 


their own choice. All those who contested against 
these four were just like them. 

‘ 
Reform 


Instead of forcing a voter to choose from the 


given names on the ballot paper, the voter must be 

allowed to indicate whether he/she wants to choose 

any one from those listed on the ballot. He must have 

the right to reject all of them, with his positive vote. 

1. Apart from carrying all the names and symbols 
of all the candidates, the ballot paper must also 
carry a column/space for rejection of all listed. 
In the last column, "None of the above" must be 
printed. In the space for symbol, a blank square 
must be provided. The phrase "None of the 
above" must be printed in two or three 
languages. 


A stamp on this blank square would mean that 
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the voter has rejected all the candidates. 

2. In case the majority of the voters (more than 
50%) vote this way, a second round of voting 
must be arranged within a short time. 

3. In the second round of voting, all the candidates, 
barring the top two, must be disallowed to 
contest. New candidates should however be 
allowed to contest. 

The procedure may look a bit difficult, but it will 
ensure that the registered political parties are 
careful about selecting candidates, and an 
individual will not be able to win under the cover 


of the party image. 
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Introduction _ 

From small self-governing groups to tribal, 
monarchical and now modern political institutions, 
man's quest for freedom from exploitation by his 
own fellow beings remains a dream. The present 
system of parliamentary democracy is considered 
the best of all that humans could aspire for. But 
democracy where one can have freedom in 
articulating and ultimately consummating one’s 
creativities is a distant dream both for technically 
and economically advanced people as for people 
with backward technology. Both are equally subject 


to the political onslaught of the modern state. Fear, 


M.M. Gupta 


Abstract 


In the pyramidical model of political 
institutions, such as is prevalent in India today, the 
people get marginalised and power is concentrated 
in the executive arm of government, or in an 
individual. The author proposes that an alternative 


model be considered, which is free of this defect 


alienation and political, cultural, economic and 
military hegemony are the basic prime movers in 
dividing nations, societies and communities. In 
spite of liberal constitutions, freedom charters and 
having representative political, judicial and civic 
institutions, man finds himself in shackles of 
various kinds. 

People's struggles, in history, have given rise to 
political powers of various types. These 
concentrated political make-ups were due to the 
collective labour of the people i.e., how people 
objectified their struggles. The object which people 


produced in the shape of political power started 


bo 
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confronting people immediately as something alien, 
as a power independent of them. 

In those states where one's labour is subject to 
the vagaries of the market, alienation is the deep 
wound which is inflicted by the state. In order that 
man can consummate his skills it is necessary that 
the state provides him with the necessary tools. It is 
in this respect that this paper tries to explore the 


agencies, economic and political, which do not allow 


human freedom and reason to grow. An attempt has 


been made to explore an alternative political model 


where one can have one's say in the affairs of 


society and is a willing instrument in building it up. 


Participatory Democracy: a model 

In this brief note, an attempt has been made to 
sketch a brief outline of a model of ‘participatory 
democracy' to empower people rather than political 
elites or parties. This has to be done at the grassroots 
level, which in the Indian case will be at the village 
level, often called "Panchayati Raj". This should not 
mean just holding of elections and choosing 
representatives for a certain period of time. The 
political structure itself has to be changed. 

In the model illustrated below, the base which 
represents people in general shrinks as it moves 
upward. The more it moves upward the more it 
shrinks, which shows that people are getting 
marginalized first by party, then by politbureau/ 
cabinet and lastly by a few individuals or a single 
individual, whether charismatic or a political 
dictator. Here, peoples' aspirations are taken care of 


first by party, then by Politbureau/cabinet and then 
by political supremo. 


Fig: Present political system is pyramidical in 


conception. 
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AB - stands for people, 
DE - stands for party, 
FG - stands for Politbureau/Cabinet, 


C - stands for Political Supremo. 


All these political institutions assert on behalf | { 
of the people, where the people don't have any say. 
Hence the people remain outside the domain of the ' 
power structure and decision-making bodies. | 4 
Instead of empowering people so that they can : 
decide for themselves, it is the political bodies, in R 
various names and structures, which decide for the ; 
people. People remain marginalized, alienated and _ 
estranged in political structures of this type. Their — : 
struggles, where so much blood and lives are 
sacrificed with the expectation that they will have 3 
something which they could say belongs to them, 4 


brought those forces to power which had promised 


them (by invoking all types of identities of nation, 
religion, region, culture, language, ethnicity, etc.) 


the unshackling from oppression of all kinds. This 


a . a 
fees ai rg 


model prevailing in both left and right political | 
structures, has failed especially in Afro-Asian 
states. 

C F D 
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Fig: Alternative participatory democratic 


structure (Rectangular) 

AB - stands for people 

CD - also stands for people 

AC/BD - stands for the ever-growing experience 
of people. 

In this alternative model, people are the basic 
unit and throughout their struggles they remain 
the basic unit. Here people devise/formulate their 
struggles on the basis of their accumulated 
experience in the passage of time. As time passes 
by, their experience gets enriched both theory and 
practice-wise. The socio-economic and political 
status of people is through the sustained struggles 


of centuries and hence their social mobility has a 


verticality i.e., an upward mobility based upon their 


accumulated experience. 


The main advantages of this type of political 


model are: 
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here people fight for themselves, on the basis of 
their own decisions, arrived at collectively, and 
share the benefits and losses collectively; 

here no one, whether party, politbureau/cabinet 
or supremo, rules on their behalf but they 
themselves are the rulers; 

the release of people from all types of alienation 
(whether of labour, nature, self and man to 
man) can only be possible when the product of 
their labour i.e., the product in which their 
labour is objectified, is their own, or, in other 
words, appropriation is possible. In this case, 
the political power which has become possible 
through their struggles is the product 
objectifying their labour. If they can 
appropriate it themselves, and not a political 
elite of any type (party, trade union leadership, 
M.L.As and ministers) then there is a 
possibility of their de-alienation i.e. by 
empowering people themselves. 

This empowerment of people is possible 
through ‘participatory democracy' whose grass- 
root organ is 'Panchayati Raj' in India's case. 

In 'participatory democracy’, the village is 
taken as the basic unit. The number of seats 
(about eight or ten seats) are to be equally 
shared by various classes and historically 


deprived castes, 1.e., among the landless, the 
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local craftsmen, the middle/rich peasants and 
S.C./S.T./Other Backward Classes). 

This regimentation facilitates equal growth of 
all classes/castes. Here class and caste are 
coterminous. 

At block/tehsil/district and central level this 
regimentation continues. 

In this model, the role of money, pressure 
groups and traditional ruling classes are 
checked substantially. 

With the passage of time the distinction of class 
and caste vanishes and rich peasants and 
industrial bourgeoisie are checked. 

As the underlying assumption of this model is 
to check landlordism and the industrial 
bourgeoisie both politically and economically, 
by divesting them of political power through 
participatory democracy, the new order will 
erow towards egalitarian relations among the 
various strata of people. 

People's collectivity in the shape of participatory 
democracy will open the way from administra- 
tion of people to administration of things. 

This model, being based upon people's 
spontaneity, does not recognise national 
boundaries, cultures and various political 
institutions of bourgeoisie and present spurious 
socialist order. 

The model ultimately aims at solidarity of 
people of the world and hence is universal in its 
aims and objectives, both politically and 


economically. 
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Abstract 


The present political system encourages the 


participation of unscrupulous and criminal 


sparen ular a aret He edt 21 sa Aa A ae 
4 fer afeenatl atte Aareel Gl GeNPa sagas = | 


elements in the political process and excludes 


common people. The participation of women and 


workers is essential to change this system. 
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Abstract 


The affirmation of basic human rights 
presupposes, and is inconceivable without, the 
establishment of a political system that empowers 
the masses and expreses their will. The multi- 
party parliamentary democracy system, which is 
being held up as a guarantor of human rights, has 
been witness to unprecedented human rights 
violations worldwide. The right to conscience is 
synonymous with the right to demand the 


transformation of the existing unjust system. 


SH Ge GTA, Hara ar Tae aafereEreT & 
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Ta Teal Sl ae A Alaa = ae A eae area cafes 
Ub Ted Wecqyyy Ae ze | 


aaa deel at A a eS HAT aed S fe A Aa 
altenrt Ht fea ave a Saat = | 

WM attire — fara are 4 med @ fh “ama 2 
set &, one em sa Aa aero A oer fear 2 at aa 
Ol Ue thot daa @ fh exalt Aa aa & are aM ar 
eh F| Ae Bs eA a 21 al h He we as z at 
SU Hae & fh St Fea, ex ALGO Gt qt car @ 
Oa Fel was A rat GA ar em 2 | sam Nae 2 
Gaal hae feat ed Hl St el — Alle SA sot Alea 
He oot 4 ae em Mt OMT oT vet & — oleh Ae 
al Cadaal al atleeere Mt era alev, aif Aa wh 
atta att 2%, ats at f | Aa eee aed = at 
eure fear A Al deena ard f 1 Gls At Mae zt eA 
SH Uy fecal Het Hr Ae Gat SAAT HA HT, 
Saal deed Hl sifepre SAT alew | sat ave SAT ATT 
qed @ | Aa sifsenre Hl Be as Gareth Baar & fh 
Wd ad @, fq AT welt, Star ale AM 4 aaa 
2, Saal ace Yl ST Aaa S| SA CAT Ael AM Ad fh 
ey feat dit al deel Ael God | Ue a ater @ fh aT 
Feed AA ded @ a art z, eoratel @ | at ae at aaa 
Geel ad Al 4 Heal Dec AT | 

Saal did ae & fe ame are Ala aR e al ae 
> fet Hi, KARA HT, Ted Hl, Wel HIST ale HHH AT! a 
Brame star & deat Ae Sa A, ale eae ear A A, aT 
al vet feral 21 al Bara Je @ fe a eae Wa VA 
Sees a aed & BAA BA GS AGS He aH? als AT 
ame dena ea a AAT, Waa ile TAA-QTGT HT 
Asay He al St SAC FA HAM H AeA HS SAT 
RU aAae aél sat | HR Ath e ae Bae, Fe We | 

fra erg A aa & oie at a at alsa Act SAT 
aed a aig oft fader ae aed aie ANT BT CaM aed 
S| at ge aee at 2) at a aaa SG, feet AT 
aes a, Peat wt afer ar geo a ate ger ae fH oa 
car area > Raat ae A asd alt ulate Hed eI 
Ad etre Bt ae Bet aad A eat para & 


Fae ait at arm ar afew | za ae & ee oa 
ae A aceal 2M, a ZA Sach fro Wt dare eeAT 
afer | 

feseart A Ua aet et ter Afrge, ares, BIHAN, 
At onfastet AMT, ART aT, Al aT Aled @ fH 
ara det al ards wear a4 are GA ad, AMT 
ARM Stat cat & atte ae Vt aea af ade ath A! 
APTGT, AMIS, HMA A APT FA AMT we ef? AM Goa 
HEM det ze? Ua sa Sta Hl HAael & fh ae 
ar GF Adle tad Ael He Adal, GA AM Hl CAT 
Usa @ | at fee ET MeN te TOM? ae Ba HS AT 
HRs HA Ded & al Usa Hl fata Hea Al ald 
at ardt 2 | at fea ave G Aa altar Hl ASE HT 
AMT ot Aa ae | at At Set Ah aera & Rac aS 
wed 2a ase & aT eI es Age Pal aa ZI, 
AN Ad det Meat edt e, ae HIT Al Goa 4 


ae 4 Wee OM ot Seed 21 THT AM ART aI 


qé ass AMT as GT | 
f | arent otdaaet al SAAT 2? aids Hl Yao Fel 
a edt 2; waa Usa Aa sarswasi et cee 4 ed 
at ifort Heat 21 sa ae Gt A ealaa wont @ ae 
amit Bt stn gst Ged A OT ave atatHeT e, Sale 
ae Metal Ie Sars eta = | 
HERTS Fart aa AM ve A? OAT Ae * A Ah 
pe eke’ A| ite Ga Pec Ge Melt Ten at AE | 


eT mer a? wel fH ae at Hle-aet @, 34 ae Haat 


dope ot ae a Sant Hed Tet AM SorsteT | 


* get dest grad df afed fea seaent oT + Grad qa siden Hl Um ast Waa BI ASA H Rae West He 


ze aed afer gfera Tietraret HATE TE | 
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Het SU ALE HT Aaa aer, Fa ae Hl UAT 
afew ait eHret Hint oe tie He Ae | are Ael He Bec 
at ae tered, ae arise Woe ataer et saci & | ae 
area Peet it He, aT al aivat A saat als sera 
aél vedt | safer en cad @ fe ex ae GA & Ua 
ari at feet A gon S| Hae Aa aa al aT et 
ara, HI I hat Fest we aT H ery eld & ale Te 
ale Ashe GOAT tarel fee Hed ~, at Ca A 
ama oe a alt ar faea Go sal @, Fel et vere 
SHIM A set ateidl & 50 Ale Ae, AM UH At 
tet Geant a Serer Al aad HRA ai & fer Hw 
feat eT | 
afar at as F afta fear art & | aradtat 
aaaaieal 4 Saat gous fear 21 AM alsart & 
aa Ot gta et CMH A AU ave HI agai 


qratel decta wat TTT 


atl ard ater & ae A oe wonedt a ee He 
raat aél @, Falfee sretat arawestale ar Al Aa 
afar art Ras @, ae aac AeA 2 | 


ordi el aed at fe feet 4 aeersia autaar at | 


dof ea a ame gafee Gels aearele ueld al oft Ae 
fear | at Wael Areas & fea ave | $e A ae at 
fata Malta Akh Hl Sel He Me Hl Wal ae faa 
Ta AT | AI Merits feat & ferme Get facet act 
cl Ale He Hl Gaal Hise A sar aah 1 34 
ae Hl stead Tel e SA STAHL AAesaleal Br Sa 
aeaateal ht Aare Hl Arai 4 Zarit * 
HAaldae Hl ASS Hl HO AAA el @ | Tare faead 
ye @ fe AMaltaart at ase al dita cae a fare 
ae | ae eH Wet AA 4 Ce al Amalia al ase 
Had HO Al Alea || FA sa are Sl Wel alev, sq 
Re hl alse Aan slew Al ara Hl serait are 
Tard & Wd Adeagiter et, 7 fe Hw Festa ari H 
fed 4 det | | 


OT. Paap. 


Ue 


@ ae Sam afaar 4 ate sera ar af Ff, ae 
Ader 4 aM ari ate atten ant at eq afteert a 
emmy set et | Para Wore ale carafe Ufa A fee 
7 aarelad Yat ar fasts wera at ost 2 | sah few 
agate & arene ae earth asia aemeit at 
AMT (aT ATT | 


Adel @, Ah AA Sat Heat & are A aay 
aaat + aut ard Tat A Sas fara A aét cat 
mec | 
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Abstract 


Although India is considered to be the world’s 
largest democracy, and many noble ideals are 
espoused by the Constitution, in practice, the 
common people and labouring classes do not have 
the benefit of any of these rights. The so-called 
reform of the electoral system and political process 
has had no effect. A fundamental change and 
modernisation in the orientation of our political 
institutions, based on the democratic traditions and 


practices of our people, is called for. 


x 
re) 


al Fda ARs Alaa FAM H Ged, sedi HI] 


ee a ee ee 


aad 


a 


Smpaenaients juice i'n 


ass 4 @ | terifea a wea Bae aa aos aya at 
GHANA Hl PATA Ael Heel, at ae sworafirep zt are 
@| afer & f onondl at ae & ana deni HH al 
Ari et, Sra ger aet fear var site fegeas at at 
Aaa Fal, SAA Gl GS WAI aad, SA Maat aH At 
SAH Al Ga, Aaa at ag 4 ara ae a4 
aie sa ave ane ast atch wat | sta ae gaat ear 
Hee @ fh 15 fael A sq ANT AAS SI AAI, 
SHI flenet ea et Aha &, sah oid alata Hs 
hed cht asa, Fel 4 HS AGA UM HAT AEM | 

at areal gees A eaten fear ar fo arated 
feat A Aotget Ht UMiieret & feaw alae AF Waa 
aaiface fear Wa al Sah Sela ste AAtaval Worassa 
at Wt Wa sae det Vat WAT At | sta Gare ae @ fH 
Sa WOT HT at Gotleeer At Hac H Ael sar e | Aergei 
al AeMMal Hl Tet De Aatdereal H (eal A AAA sts 
al a atut. fe & Aad F —ae Uh ART ATI as Sa 
Gt ek, aaa sie aaa 4 Mae det sae 
ds Ader h wat A aet atl Alaa 4 am as Mott 
aura oh Hater cht AHL LST aT | TAT SA ANAT 
Alaa A, at qera: Pott aot Bl aH Tad h Wa A 
=, sae 24 Set Se Fel He A | 

ot aledr* al ale erm fe fa ave 4 SEH ak 
Uda Hae oret-aretaret caret (AeHaT-ATet) 
(feratgr) & ae alfaat + fee aa sfSa Wea the 
AMT A, at Sa ang as Alaa GAT BH ald gs Al, aT 
Ol. Hlédt da sie at Fy ala at | Arad & fers eH Feat 
PS Aad @, clea Sa Ala Sl SA AT Wea 4, ha 
Gay, Sra aa agrdteet at afar ate Saat Atel aT 
Herd 2, Sa ae Teas 8 em all am aera ez | 
siz a siete a aha al ed @ fH wfaws 4 oH UH I 
Sadifte Fat Fd Sadie UT Aa Ht AH ATM, 

Ue wat aa Het art & — Prot Aa atl ale 
at sie, at de ada Ba al staat aT orl atc 


* Reference to T.S. Sankaran’s speech in the inaugural session. 


*** Co-panelist in this session. 


gah ae 4 Yt A ae yea oem fH alder aa faa 
WM o ded? Ayal Wet A ale adalah Aa Bl eH 
aA wad @ al Sahl Het Hal er | Saawh Hel Hel 
AI? Fe Aa Hl ade a Mt ea se aH WA VA Fy 
Gl Uh Adal AA SUA h BIA Um AY alia Hea 
ae HI el We Sa aT Hae h ats Wt as = | 
art Adal Aa Vt sat & aed 21 

sqm faeae 4 A Get SA Ae Ded | ded fed 4a 
Ub aay ¢ (earl 3a Alda seg al fhalda Hea 
& frat Al Wott Hr He tel ef, Al Aaeat Faller Hl 
OM tel @, de AGM sas ag A yes S| at Wo aG 
qe Alda Ga & taeda al ala sie | Ht waH fara 
oat @ fa Rikers UH aie 4 fers @ | SAH Gt 
feral @ fh tiers Mae SA Ald Hl AM wad A fH 
SA Ut fhe Ga et vel @| cha Sa Bae H a 
Qual Hl ad aealt 4 Tal, SA We Aad Sel GA elal 
@ | aefae wa ate GAA A aaa Gey 4A ael Car Alea 
foe fea ave 34 Ue fhaat Ga zlat @ |*** 

safes a ae ard rast @, goed @1 4 We acl Heat 
foo facpet AHI 2, abd Gd ah eA Bae 4 
Hedda deh Ael Vea A Aad | Salers Alsat Gada 
a ae Aol. aledl 4 dm St met fh sa Gada 4 eH 
art & | at S04. S194 J Weds SAM BT Aled Ger | 
aa @ fe sad ga ef He | ahha tae 4 eA 
ahd ft Aldt é | 

at sa Bae see Gara 4 HS Gare feu aw ai 
Sat oRorea seit ea A a ore | safes ait A 
sat a meat aren fe sa aaa at AT aed Fee 
* sat daika wy a aaa & aaa dda Heal EMT | 


| gad at saeco at Mt at Gaest oie aaa aA 


ok is pol oo change of tape. Some points made in the speech may be found missing. 
*** Some part of the talk was lost at this point during change of tape. + | I 
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yaaa a art Tea ar eae viae a aieantat «| weet e, Gite AecengT fears, aeons 
& dla a, vet a det ot aria dead e STaT ileal atti 
apart ach, se aye saat aa a ee | aT eT GI 4 
FA Agate a Meet &, Ader sheeair fercnla ae -_— h 
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“cede (ald) aie Ud aa’ farsa ae ale 
et awa A Ferd: USA, Tardis AAT, 
AAaifaat site ht agate al Ueda aa & Htaz 
APae feu AM oe ale SAH A eh AE H sa 
& GM ale gfe ae ate fear | Sd ape FT 
aati ao a bald HA Hl Mesa a al 
dia vel 2, Sad SA GAEl Hl Gdeat Fa | AA Gah 
atari q se dfaa fate) wea & fasta vr 4 
Se Gt fraetet WaRAa AGL AT S, TAHT Ala 
Pisa eo d he 4 aes at Pepe ake SAAT 
Upa 21 aut daaiatt 7A ga faa at ae fat th 
Was FS Bl YAO far AMT alew ale Fa Aaa 
A faire gera ard wa | | 


wed Aa 


Nationalities and the 
Indian Union 


Section Abstract 

In addressing the theme of nationalities and 
the Indian Union, the speakers in the main 
stressed on the need to recognise the plurality of 
nationalities, ethnic groups, tribes and so on 
within the Indian Union and to respect and 
affirm the rights of each of these eroups. The 
tendency of the state to increasingly centralise its 
powers has had a debilitating effect upon these 
eroups and eroded their sovereign rights. The 
source of the fissiparous tendencies that are 
today to be seen in different parts of India is 
undeniably the autocratic and oppressive nature 


of the central state. The speakers voiced support 


for the proposition that the Indian Union needs 


to be re-constituted, and made specific 


recommendations in this regard. 


| 
ar | 
| 


aragaen & Pe area wer aor eed aed eA AT 
aqarat et retar st are | Tea aT ame aA aT 
at Art ate | 


Abstract 


For India, as an entity, to be saved from its 
present crisis, the rights of the different 
nationalities or communities constituting India 
should be recognised. The states should have much 


greater autonomy. 


& uredta aratre ot ar acer @, alert are fret 
rare sl dahl Sat A sar al aA TAT-ate ferare EH 
apeit Ta Bea & 1 sa fret GF aT ar Ad Ael Ta 
ze &, HUA Aa TS Rel El ET AT aT A Hee 
ged dat ah &, ot oe A oe A aici | Fe ote e fh 
wed al Aa TAT Wa al Let S| Gt Hed & fh ea 
at uae a adsat eit afer, Sacor Tear aT aT 
Usa J aaSal aI Ael @, afew Sas CAT args Aa AT 
ata a@ dat 21 a wed f aH SMe Hl UH sa YA AT 
aét aM Ot, fee Hed @ fo em Hae Ht aH ST | 

qe Mal Hr ae Ael @, Ble AAAae ect HT et 
aaeat Bord =, aost Het ar et Gale Gord | | GA AA 
Hoot Hl Gale Act eal ef 1 SAT Ga Ud BIS He AT 
at ort chs ofesear aie ae eg aaa eA, Sa 
Wed Hl AGS Ael SA WAT! Te A AT wes A, J sik 
ave a | 

H Gard! Gal Hr Geter cal | Gas few as-gs 
Hd Maret US | da Whe Aa Se SAT | Aa Aa 
We Wea FA WU at Gel BM A a4? US Rd at 
atotet et at 4 Ala AF acaret etl | sat Mae 
TU, Atotet ett at eH |@eeit es, alma FA a are 
TU | San feat aie fat & dra nae Hera, atta 
Gold & a aa 4 ale de | sa ave @ FA TT 
al Sal Fat | HS Seal HI hae Aet far! fhe aet 
h AM 4 Adie Saw fh eat wet Hel %, Ale 
EAR Sell Hel 2? Hs Mal A UM H deat H waded 
ml eat ats et San & Ayt aa l al sa ave A Hae aetr 
az | 

ck Hl AA SS GST Sat | Tet We TA 
MON Hse IT WT A | Hes Hl HAA aA at ai, aT 
Fe aS Te S| Te A A on ae at aad 21 wes aa 
Metta & are FH ait aad @ fe sad Eller HT 
Aare SSA | SAAT fat 4 YS A, eae Aled A AM A 
Geel fe ° Fat ag aera aed @?” saa ae, “A 
Gilera bl Wale Fel atl Sa aaa ava afer az 
eye SA | AG Atat fee are 4 al Gad aret at 


Arey vite eft, azar aifea at clay ae feat? Sa ach at 
att ds 10 det a, Weed del TT | oneUaas At et 
qa, Tel W, HS A Aet awl 

aa Hf ue ver a 1947 A, at dat aM ae ater 4 
aqet? a med 4 fe Hee & ura a hae det & art 
het | al at al GA A? ten a MMT WaT, Ja WW 
AQAA HAA Ble Ma sae MA Het fh eA 
eS h aT etl We AA A Se ae Hl Her fh 
Het tet, We AAald h ded! 1952 FH ea Agee FI 
Hat a stax set fear, flee Prpren; 4 Sad ae ayaa 
far | Fat ae Aad AMT Sad Ae 2? 

Emre aa Mt Sat areas Ae =A eT Alew ST, 
PTT ATMS UL Mes age & AA sat All ae 
EAA HI Adel Gar fear at arHt Tart Ara z | UAH 
Fel hl USM Sl Aa SST e, Ale Aa HAR aT 
Gia Ea f: Tah Wa Ate, saw oa Hl S| ae Hee 
at @ at ael, HA Hl at ate fear wa =z | HA 
Uh aut et Aba @ Ad A at UH Be ¢, We ae 
Ff Stsa al dare at; a fee a wis ¢ ae a MT Bsa 
al dae Ael | att StS S at He are A We at | 
ag Uthat SA TAT, Ales IA WAT, SAT IA TAT 
Geet Ga eae Het Al ael aval Bua ad fHa a ve 
@, wea FU del & AM Hl YS Ael Ghd? FA 
fegea-Ulebeat br Seat Fae &? al sa ave F a 
ea IsarHl Etat Tet =| 

Ser Fa et fear fh Age A aT at vet ela HS 
Tey UE Ss Al UT AAS HI AMA He we Zz, a 
aT das We 1 Ae fear a, 4 us ae 4 wea 
@, US el SAM UH US @, Saat sare fast 2? 
wrel At | Saath H AA SAlsa WS aA Aaa z, at 
Gala at Ael SAld, Al Tel Sa || al UH ae A Te 
qd & aa tar del 2? ae or sfaera aie gar anti 
& sided Yt ve grat a we ge Z| 7 

Het ald & fh ae eS UH ze, qiziesenee 
@W cl gal Gl et Ua Saat ded @1 alfaaa aa ze 
Ta det Mt Bet ean fe usta ae ear aet fear 
TAT | Sled Fe at fe wat aS ate alé fasna at ve 


* Reference to Dr. Rardesi Singh’s speech in this session (not included in the volume). 
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aba | Aer ae At fede, fa sar He Sar ae fess 
cl ATS | ataor aret Gat Hed &€ —eq feedt act aed 
ey Susi aed @ | at en ar? veda wa Arr ar fast 
eq AMM? 

at Gael Gt Hetet Hl araret fatvear oat 4 2%, sa 
AMEATT HA Hl AA CAT Aer | wesaar at Hey Ae, 
SST MT Ada S| MS RM TAM, wes at e a1 sa 
AMet 4 ifte hae sre st Hl Heal S| Waa FAT 
Tat & a Ge AM A Ta VST fH arg wes e | WHat 
H aie At yee at a aifev, ofeeard AY aT GAT 
afer | 24 Gonfaat at at wet art 2, set af & atez 
at | €H Ue A UH EMT Ted &, cla Aaa AE, 
fea al fea fret eu é, cia ale few mee, He oT 
Tel © eae Ala | Ala oH SH al Me SSG CA 
afew ds atl Sx A Sat SF Vat fa TR aA eT 
aed | Sl HM UA Ae GUT Aad FF HHA Hs aT at 
qral Aaa A eA Ht Sarat aT | 


The Colonial Legacy and the Indian Union 


os We aA & Fae & AA SA al Wael AS Aral 
@ | aoa 4 At afer @, Hoste 4 AP) weeaar ar Aare, 
ald beat ert | 

dl 34 AAD Weal Hl Seal F Set Aad cAI 
afer | aed aut facet Ste Su 4 ve WITT Ha ae ala 
afer | at arm ae aét ad a aq ast Hr ee =, 
ae fe afrge A] det Gar aT GH He Ae We eI eH 
al At AIT, dha Aa het fe eH ae daled Aet 
bet | qd I AG Hae Wet acted He a? sah 
al Sa GIA A & Stel Wer altepre Pera afew, Fe way 
& | Sa Al Alt He all Sat aed We awe Ua He 
festa Hl TAA AT Aha e | 


Madhavi Thampi 


Ue 


add 4 Ud AT SOA Teal Hl aie AF Vea aed 
Saal Ae Aare ar HHI FAT SAT =e | SAHT TH 
Hea tala aie sai Se aaa A EST ST 
aha 21 Te HR ae aw @ fh aaa 4 aa at 
UR at art aaa sat 4 at at me & site ae SAH 
wed are fara cere & at & are A gett are e | aa 
Gated & amen oe dar are Pvt & ae aaferenre aT 
gf aed eu aay aaa & eafeen Fah Hy 4, Ted 
hat APT aed | 


Abstract 


At the present time, the Indian Union is 
subjected to severe strains and tensions from its 
constituents. Of the important political and 
economic reasons for this, one which may be traced 
to the Constitution, is that the Union has been 
conceived of in territorial terms only, and is silent 
about the distinct peoples who inhabit this land. 
The Union must be reconstituted on the basis of 
recognising the distinct nations, nationalities and 
tribes and affirming their right to self- 
determination, as a voluntary union of sovereign 


peoples. 


NR 


We are looking at the issue of nationality and 
the Indian Union today on the 50th anniversary of 


the end of colonial rule and in the light of 50 years 


of post-colonial development in India. We are also 


looking at this subject at a time when few would 


dispute that the Indian Union is subjected to severe 
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strains and tensions. In some States of India, 
armed struggles against the Central authority have 
been going on for years. The very existence of these 
States within the Indian Union is being questioned 
by considerable numbers of people within these 
areas. In others, we have movements for statehood 
or for greater autonomy on the part of various 
peoples who feel that their present status within 
the Union is the major roadblock to their well-being 
or advancement. These movements periodically 
flare up in violent conflagrations which reveal the 
depth of the passions underlying them. The spate of 
inter-State disputes, over water and other 
resources, also reflect the feeling that some peoples 
are being discriminated against for the benefit of 
others within the existing structure. It would not 
be untrue to say that to a great extent, people's 
perceptions of what ails them in India today 
depends on whether they are Tamilians or 
Kannadigas or Punjabis or Jharkandis or Manipuris 
or Kashmiris, and so on. 

The attempt in this paper will be to consider to 
what extent the problem, as it manifests itself 
today, derives from our colonial legacy, and also 
from the continuation of that legacy, albeit in 
modified form, in the 50 years since the end of 
colonial rule. Does the basis exist for a different 
kind of Union to be built by the people of India— 
one that does not carry within it the strains and 
contradictions inherent in the present one? On this 


too, this paper will attempt to initiate discussion. 


The colonial legacy 

The immediate predecessor of the present 
Indian Union was the Indian Empire established by 
the British colonialists. Being a structure 
instituted by alien colonizers, it took little heed of 
the fact that the land of India had for thousands of 
years been the home of distinct nations, 


nationalities and communities of people, many with 
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a high level of political, economic and cultural 
development. On the contrary, it was a structure 
devoted primarily to the interests of plunder of the 
vast territory and resources of India by the 
colonizers. It was also conditioned by their need, as 
an alien minority, to consolidate and defend their 
control in the face of the challenges from within 
India and from rivals and enemies outside. 

From this followed the peculiar configuration of 
the British Indian Empire. Large parts of India 
became provinces directly administered by the 
British. The political and economic nodal points of 
these provinces in most cases were not the 
traditional or historical centres of those regions, but 
the ports like Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, 
developed in the interests of British trade. While 
these cities and their immediate hinterland 
experienced an unprecedented and untramelled 
development, traditional centres of industry and 
commerce as well as once-flourishing areas of 
agricultural prosperity were allowed to decay and 
lapse into areas of chronic poverty, backwardness 
and famine. 

On the other hand, the map of British India was 
dotted by hundreds of principalities of varying size 
under hereditary rulers or rulers created by the 
British as a reward for services rendered. The level 
of political, cultural and economic development of 
these areas too varied tremendously, depending to a 
ereat extent on the whims and capacities of 
individual rayas and the size and resources of each 
principality. 

At the same time, some peoples, particularly in 
the frontier regions, who had never or rarely been 
ruled from outside of their homelands, were brought 
under the political stranglehold of the new rulers of 
India for the first time. In some cases, their rulers 
or chiefs submitted to the British overlords, while 
their people continued unrelentingly to resist the 


establishment of the alien authority. 


Railroads and trunk roads, dams and canals, 
mines and factories, were built and set up to serve 
the economic and military needs of the colonial 
rulers. Old centres of learning were allowed to 
decline, while new universities geared to providing 
subordinate personnel to man the administrative 
and technical services, were set up in their place. 
The language of administration, of justice, of 
education—either the English of the colonial 
masters, or else the dominant language of the 
province into which they had been merged—became 
alien to most people. Over everything stood a 
centralized bureaucracy and armed apparatus to 
stifle all forms of protest. 

In short, the external and internal boundaries of 
India as fashioned by the British rulers were 
arbitrary in the extreme. The power of the central 
authority—that is, the Government of India under 
the British Crown was absolute. The relationship 
between this Central power and the various parts of 
the empire was also extremely arbitrary, depending 
on their economic or political importance in the eyes 
of the British. This resulted in great unevenness in 
the level of interference as well as the level of 
development of different regions and peoples. 
Nevertheless, it must be noted that in no region of 
India can it be said that the masses of people were 
satisfied with the British rule. This accounts for 
the vast sweep and magnitude of the struggle of the 
people against the colonial rulers, which left no part 


of the country untouched. 


The present-day Indian Union 

At one level, it would seem that the Indian 
Union of today is a far cry from that bequeathed by 
the colonialists, even apart from the changes 
wrought by its partition into India and Pakistan. 
Particularly after the linguistic reorganization of 
states was completed in the 1950s, the political map 


of India looked substantially different from that of 


the British Empire, with most states named after 
the peoples who have historically resided on those 
territories and constitute the majority of their 
inhabitants. Moreover, having been created as a 
federation, the powers of the States do not derive 
directly from the central authority (the Union), but 
from a written Constitution which allocates the 
powers of both the States and the Union. In theory, 
the status of all the States within the Indian Union 
is equal. 

This being the case, what is the explanation for 
the constant strains and antagonisms within the 
Indian Union? Is it due to a fundamental inability 
or unwillingness on the part of the different peoples 
of India to live in peace with each other? Is there 
no alternative to the weakening of ties between the 
various constituents of the Union? 

If we probe the matter, we find that, in many 
respects, the present-day Indian Union has carried 
forward several features of its predecessor, the 
British Indian empire. In the first place, it must be 
noted that when the founding fathers of the Indian 
Constitution conceived of India as a political entity, 
they did so in largely territorial terms, not very 
different from the manner of the colonialists. "India, 
that is Bharat", commences the Constitution, "shall 
be a Union of States". The States themselves, as 
defined in the First Schedule of the Constitution, 
are in turn defined only in terms of a set of 
territories. There is no mention of the peoples who 
have historically resided in these lands. Who has 
the power to define which territories comprise 
which State? The answer is unequivocal: the 
Central legislature, or, more correctly, the Central 
Government, since the Constitution makes it quite 
clear that no legislation on the subject can be 
introduced "except on the recommendation of the 
President" (which translates into ‘except on the 
recommendation of the Union government’). 


According to the Constitution, Parliament has the 
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power to: 

"(a) form a new State... 

(b) increase the area of any State; 

(c) diminish the area of any State; 

(d) alter the boundaries of any State; 

(e) alter the name of any State...” 

The concerned State legislature has no more 
than the right to "express its views" on any 
proposed legislation of this nature. 

Of course, it is a fact that the composition of 
many of the States was later substantially 
reorganized through Acts of Parliament, according 
to the principle that people speaking the same 
language should be brought together in one State as 
far as possible. However, history shows that this 
principle was strongly resisted by the leading 
statesmen of India at the time of the transfer of 
power, and by leading business organizations in the 
country. It was eventually conceded only after 
prolonged and bloody agitations in different parts of 
the country, which left a lasting legacy of bitterness 
in places like Andhra Pradesh and Punjab. 
Moreover, the continuing agitations for statehood 
and greater autonomy, as well as for recognition of 
their language, involving sizeable sections of the 
population(for example, in Jharkhand, 
Uttarakhand, Gorkhaland, Assam and Manipur) 
indicate that the linguistic principle was either not 
consistently applied, or else was not an adequate 
method of satisfying the aspirations of various 
nations and nationalities. No referendum was 
conducted even on such a major issue. 

More important from our point of view, 
however, is that linguistic reorganization did not in 
any way diminish the overarching and arbitrary 
powers of the Central government within the 
Union, nor resolve the inherited problems of uneven 
and unbalanced development of the different parts 
of the country. The Indian Union is supposed to. be 


a federal structure, but the powers of the Centre are 
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without doubt preponderant, and were intended to 


be so. Dr.Ambedkar spoke of having a Centre 


"stronger than the Centre we had created under the j 


Government of India Act, 1935", while 
H.V.Pataskar commented more graphically: "at the 
time of the second reading [of the Second Report of 
the Union Powers Committee to the Constituent 
Assembly] we developed a fear complex....the 
autonomy of the States or their semi-autonomy 
came to be looked upon as a matter of national 
danger. We kept the form of federation, but we 
changed the substance or content of the 
federation."[cited in Bombwall, pp.254, 256]. 

In its Report submitted in 1971, the 


Rajamannar Committee appointed by the 
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Government of Tamilnadu to go into the question of | 


Centre-State relations, listed the methods by which 

the Centre exercises control over the States under 

the Constitution as follows [pp.16-17]: 

1) Central directives to the States and penalties 
imposed for non-compliance 
(Articles 257, 356, 365); 

2) power of Parliament to legislate even on State 
subjects (Article 249); 

3) delegation of Union functions to States with or 
without their consent; 

4) emergency powers (Articles 352, 356, 360): 

5) grants-in-aid and discretionary grants (Articles 
275, 282); 

6) functioning of all-India services 

7 


reservation of State legislation pending the 
President's approval 
8 


— 


powers of extra-constitutional agencies, like the 
Planning Commission. 

This list is by no means exhaustive, but they 
give some idea of the way in which the Central 
power, and particularly the Central executive 
power, exercises its sway over the life of the whole 
country. The powers in the hands of the Centre 


allow it to favour some regions over others, to 
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reward some and discriminate against others, 
depending on the political and other affiliations of 
those at the helm of the Central Government and in 
the States. Thus, a crucial feature of the structure 
established by the colonialists in India—the power 
of the central authority to control and direct the 
political and economic life of all the regions, and to 
give or withdraw privileges—was retained in the 
present-day Indian Union. 

What is more, the powers of the Centre have 
proved to be very elastic and expandable, and have 
been exercised more and more frequently and with 
greater effect over the last few decades. Two 
spheres in which the expanding scope of central 
power have been particularly noticeable have been 
that of economic activity and in the growth and 
deployment of the army and central paramilitary 
forces. The one has been effected under the slogan 
of building a "socialistic pattern of society", while 
the justification for the other has been the "defence 
of national unity and integrity". 

The increasing intervention of the Centre in the 
functioning of the economy is manifested in the 
passage of various acts of legislation such as the 
Industries (Development and Regulation) Act of 
1951, the Essential Commodities Act of 1955 and 
the nationalization of banks, as well as in the 
activity of the Planning Commission, and so on. 
These were done ‘in the name of building up an 
integrated economic system capable of delivering 
the Indian people out of their abysmal poverty and 
on the road of power and prosperity. They were also 
expected to rectify the regional imbalances in 
development and overcome the problems of the 
acute backwardness of certain regions and peoples. 
After nearly five decades of this kind of "socialism", 
we can say that the results are in. The poor have 
grown poorer, while the big monopolies— 
particularly those with the closest connections with 


the central state power—have extended their sway 


over the whole country and grown enormously 
wealthy. Moreover, many of those areas that are 
richest in terms of mineral and other natura! 
resources, or in terms of their contribution to 
central revenues, remain the poorest and most 
wretched in terms of the living conditions of their 
people. This has given rise to tremendous 
resentment in certain regions of the country. One 
has to only recall the intensity of the agitation in 
Assam in the 1980s to understand this. 

As for the phenomenal expansion and 
deployment of the central armed and paramilitary 
forces, this too has been a jagged saw tearing at the 
fabric of the Indian Union. It is a fact worth noting 
that the same army and paramilitary forces (such 
as the Crown Representatives' Police Force, the 
predecessor of today's CRPF) which were set up and 
trained to fight the external and domestic battles of 
the colonial rulers, were taken over by the Indian 
Union with their structures and traditions virtually 
intact. Moreover, just as the British used the 
Gorkhas to fight the Moplahs of Malabar and the 
forces from one region to put down the people of 
another region, we find the same practice 
continuing in present-day India, for instance in the 
use of the Tamilnadu Armed Police in Punjab 
during the 1980s. With the increasing tendency to 
use the army and paramilitary forces to put down 
popular agitations and mass movements in different 
parts of the country, often overriding even the 
wishes of the state governments, and to label them 
"anti-national" without the slightest hesitation, it is 
no wonder that state terrorism has become one of 
the major factors exacerbating the strains and 
divisions within the Indian Union these days. 
People in Assam, Nagaland, Manipur and other 
parts of the North East, as well as in Kashmir, will 
testify that the Central armed forces rarely bother 
to distinguish among the inhabitants of their towns 


and villages, but treat them virtually as an alien 


army would, unleashing repression on them 
randomly on sight. 

To sum up, the present-day Indian Union in 
many vital respects took over and built upon the 
structure of the British Indian empire, a structure 
that we all recognize was devoted to the interests of 
plunder and domination by a privileged minority of 
the diverse peoples inhabiting India and their rich 
resources. Such a structure could not serve, and 
has not served, as a sound foundation for a stable 
union of the various nations, nationalities, tribes 
and communities of India. The question that faces 
us at this juncture is: do we have the wisdom and 
courage to look at the situation as it is, draw the 
necessary lessons, and go forward from here to work 
out for ourselves a new arrangement which is in the 


best interests of all? 


Building the future 

The strains and tensions within the Indian 
Union have not only resulted in a very serious and 
tragic situation developing in some parts of the 
country. They are also a major factor inhibiting the 
forward march of the country as a whole. When the 
different constituents of the Union seem to be at 
loggerheads with each other, in the process allowing 
the Central authority to assume overwhelming 
powers in the name of defending its "unity and 
integrity", the country as a whole is weakened and 
all its people are endangered. 

If the experience of the last 50 years is anything 
to go by, merely enunciating a different set of 
policies or tinkering with the existing structure 
cannot resolve the contradictions inherent in the 
Union. What is needed is a qualitative leap, a fresh 
approach, to resolving the problem. We cannot just 
borrow models from here and there, but must 
develop a solution in keeping with our own history, 
our own needs, our Own genius. 


It is my contention that a solution must begin 
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with recognizing the existence of the various 
nations, nationalities and tribal peoples of India, 
their distinct identities and their rights. These 
must include the right to freely determine whether 
they want to be part of a political union with the 
other peoples of India or not. Only when this right 
is recognized, can the benefits of such a union be 
understood and appreciated, and a solid basis for it 
created. 

At the same time, the rights of national 
minorities and tribal peoples within each nation, 
including their rights to their own language, 
culture and traditions and so on, must be upheld as 
sacrosanct. 

The various peoples of India who are inclined to 
voluntarily form a union of equal, sovereign 
peoples, must be able to deliberate together, 
through democratic means, the nature, form and 
structure of this union, including which part of 
their powers they will bestow on their union and 
which they will retain, and the mechanism for 
resolving conflicts of interest that may arise. 
Needless to say, such a restructuring of the Union 
can only be effected by means of, and in conjunction 
with, a most thoroughgoing democratization of the 
whole political system, which empowers the people 
as a whole. 

In the process, the mind-set that regards the 
existence of many diverse nations, nationalities and 
tribes on the soil of India as a great disadvantage 
and an impediment to strength, must be discarded. 
The recognition of the rights and sovereignty of the 
peoples of India, the removal of long-standing 
irritants in their relations, the freedom for the full 
development of their potential, their voluntary 
coming together for the sake of a higher level of 
socialised life, all this will greatly assist in the 
renewal of India as a whole. It will enable India to 
take her place among the advanced countries of the 


world. 
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Members of the panel and friends, I would like 
to make a few observations and a few suggestions. I 
feel that, taking a broad view, the independence 
that we gained 50 years ago has been hijacked by 
the elite and what I call the vested interests. The 
democracy that they have practised, as the recent 
events in Bihar’ conclusively show, has been 
reduced to utter hollowness, a mere formality. On a 
very personal plane I will say that what shocked me 
was not the refusal of the Chief Minister to tender 
his resignation, but the fact that he was able to get 
a vote of confidence and later install his wife in the 
seat of power through an absolutely correct 
constitutional process. So the democracy has been 
reduced to a form, to a sham. 

In the economic sphere, we have made 
tremendous strides, we have developed. But at the 
same time, the disparities in our society have 


increased, widened. And at the same time, as I said, 


. Syed Shahabuddin 


Abstract 


The fact that the Indian polity is plural in its 
genesis and character is very inadequately 
addressed by its present quasi-federal nature. The 
five—level system of administration—the union, the 
state, the district, block and panchayat—could be 
the basis for a true federation, if adequate sovereign 
powers were devolved to each level, and more-or- 
less homogeneous, more-or-less autonomous units 
formed. Each social group, howsoever small, has a 


right to its identity, which must not be suppressed. 


the fruits of development have by and large been 
monopolised by a small creamy layer at the top. 
Prof. Mohanty said** very correctly that 
increasingly, the people are setting the agenda, but 
they are still very ineffective in carrying it through 
the halls of power. They still appear powerless, and 
that is where I welcome the initiative taken by our 
committee, which is called the Committee for 
People's Empowerment. 

Today I find, under the impact of what has been 
called globalisation, or liberalisation, the state 
which we had posited as a welfare state, is sliding 
back on all fronts. I do not have to dilate on it. But 
at the same time I see a ray of hope, namely, that 
there is a quest in the minds of the people for a 
more just regime, for social justice. And I also find 
that there have been efforts by the Judiciary to 
expand the horizons of freedom, particularly 


through the interpretation of Article 21,*** to 


* The refusal of Chief Minister Laloo Prasad Yadav to step down despite the outcry upon his implication in the multi-crore 
rupee folder scam and subsequently, the installation of his wife in his place as Chief Minister when he was forced to do so 
Cc > * 


** See the section on Political Institutions. i. 
*** Article 21 of the Constitution—the Right to Life. 
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include in its ambit education, shelter and other 
things which may give man dignity. 3 

Coming to the situation of the Indian Union, as 
I see it, its great failure lies in not giving proper 
representation to the various peoples who inhabit 
our territory. I think there is a lot of confusion 
prevalent in the mass media and, I believe, among 
the elite, about the state and the nation. India is a 
state, but a nation in the making. And it consists 
of—whatever you like to call them-sub-nations, or 
nationalities, or to use a very, very neutral phrase, 
social groups with their own particular identity. 
But the fact is that the plurality is writ large on our 
face—that India is a heterogeneous society, a 
segmented society. And I don't say fragmented—I 
use the word segmented society. India isa 
hierarchical society and there are groups of people 
who dominate at various levels of functional 
operation or in the power structure. But in this 
wide variety of humanity that India represents, and 
which brings in, in a democratic system, the 
question of who forms a majority and who forms a 
minority, the fantastic thing is this, friends, that 
every single social group, no matter howsoever big, 
is a minority at some level, somewhere in the 
country. And every single minority group, no matter 
howsoever small, is a majority at some level, 
somewhere in the country. And therefore, in some 
places there is a beautifully alternating pattern, as 
you find, for example, in Punjab or you find more so 
in Kashmir, where as you travel down from the 
union, to the state, to the district, to the block, to 
the panchayat, you find a pattern of majority and 
minority shifting and alternating. And that is what 
gives me hope for a final configuration of a 
workable equilibrium in the country. 

I was told when I entered the Staff College of 


the IAS, that we are a quasi-federation. I think that 


‘ Co-panelist in this session. 
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Justice Bains® will pérhaps agree with that view! 
India is not a federation; India is, at best, a quasi- 
federation. But there is a desire for a more 
meaningful federation, for a legitimate federation, 
for a true federation. And at the moment, the — 
present pattern is not an adequate answer to that 
quest, because merely Centre-State relations 
cannot make India a truly federal state, because the 
States are so big and they are equally diverse and 
equally hierarchical in their demographic 
physiognomy. And the same problem that India 
faces, many States face and that is why I talk about 
the five layers of functional operation that we have 
developed in the last 50 years—the union, state, 
district, block and panchayat. I would like India to 
move in a direction—and that will really give power 
to the people—in which India (which is defined in_ 
the Consitution as the Union of States), becomes a 
union of States which are unions of districts, which 
are unions of blocks and which are unions of 
panchayats. It is only when we assign a definite 
jurisdiction, a financial authority and a definite 
administrative power to each of these five levels, 
that India can truly turn into a federation. So that 
should be our goal, as far as I se 7 see. 

Now the second thing is this—that may not be 
adequate, because some of these States are much 
larger than many other States. States which are as 
socially homogeneous as possible, at the same time 
economically viable, and finally every single 
community or group or social group that we are 
talking about, which is concentrated in a particular 
part, gets a jurisdiction—this is the objective. I am 
not saying that they should all get equal 
jurisdiction. Some will fit in as a district, some will 
fit in as a block, some might even fit in as a 
panchayat within a block. But what I am trying to 


say 1s this—you should have smaller States, 
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sizeable districts, smaller blocks and panchayats, 
not only for the facility of administration, but also 
for delivering the fruits of development to the 
people, for reducing the distance between the 
people and the decision-makers, for giving people a 
voice, for giving people an opportunity to assert 
their rights and to get them, to struggle for them, at 
a level they can easily approach. There are many 
things for which people aspire to come to Delhi, but 
they can hardly come to Delhi. They cannot even 
get to Lucknow. They cannot come to Patna. But 
surely if some power resides at the district level or 
at the block level, then they can easily approach it 
and get their due. And this, in the process will 
provide a sort of homeland for every single mini, 
micro community that we have. 

But there is another problem attached to it, that 
I would like to place before you. Howsoever neatly 
you draw the line at these five levels, you will 
always find that there is a dominant majority and a 
small minority, or minorities, whose identity varies 
from place to place, from level to level. So what I 
would then argue for is a national code, a true 
national consensus on how a minority should be 
treated, for its education, for its welfare, for its 
participation in the process, for its share in the 
fruits of development. If every child has a basic 
right to have primary education in his mother 
tongue, then that right applies to every minority, 
whether that minority speaks Hindi in a particular 
milieu or whether it speaks Bengali or whether it 
speaks Manipuri or Urdu. It applies equally. 

That is where these ideas are co-terminous. The 
idea of a federal state, the idea of smaller States, 
smaller districts, smaller units and the idea of what 
I have called the national code for minorities all fit 
in. I personally believe that India is too big to be 
administered effectively and satisfactorily and 
adequately, from the point of view of the welfare of 


the people, from a single level. In the last 50 years 


we have seen that India has become more and more 
a centralised state. Vested interests really benefit 
from this idea of commonality-"Hum sab ek hain, 
hum sab bhai-bhai hain." This centralisation in the 
name of decentralisation must be checked and the 
power much go down right to the level of the 
panchayat. 

Finally, I would like this whole idea of 
democracy to be extended and expanded, naturally 
to every citizen, every identifiable social group, to 
every linguistic group, to every religious group, to 
every corner of the country, to every community and 
social group. They should all feel that there is a 
place where they get their due, in the name of 
justice and equality and fraternity. But when I 
speak of equality, I must speak of the wave of 
identity which is sweeping the world. Many 
suppressed identities all over the world are 
surfacing. Here in India, where they are trying to 
suppress them, existing and living identities must 
be recognised, they must be given a space—a social 
space, an economic space, a political space to 
operate within this constitutional framework which 
promises justice, equality and fraternity. And I 
cannot, even for a moment, imagine that a social 
group can have dignity without recognition of its 
identity. I think that an absolute must, a premise 
for preserving its dignity. 

I would like to say that once we have driven 
away this cobweb about this equation between a 
state and a nation, we can try to develop India asa 
state which is a common homeland of all our 
diverse peoples and groups. And as we expand the 
boundaries of our freedom and of our democracy, | 
am sure that we can reach a stage where we shall 
have a new balance and a new equilibrium in 
society, where the assets, the resources, the income 
of the nation, will be distributed in such a manner 
that at least the minimum needed for a dignified 


level of existence reaches every citizen of the 


country. Today it doesn't. Today half of our 
population sleeps on an empty stomach. And one 
third of our children do not go to schools. And 
nearly half of our population is still illiterate. And 
people die for the lack of medicine. So if the basic 
amenities are to be available to the people, we 
should give them a chance to operate, to assert 
themselves, at a level they can reach. And that can 
only be done by decentralisation, by giving them a 
milieu which is more homogeneous, in which they 
are not subject to ethnic pressures, or any caste 
pressures, or any religious pressures, or any racial 
pressures, or any linguistic pressures, where they 
can manage their affairs at the base level, and at 
the same time contribute to this larger structure. 

I finish with this and I compliment you for 
taking this initiative. But our progress is not going 
to be easy, for we are pitted against forces which 
are very powerful today in India, but which cannot 
perhaps resist the power of the people. But there is 
one thing I would like to say at the end, because I 
heard Prof. Mohanty argue about the 
parliamentary system. Now I must confess to you 
that I am for a presidential system, but not only at 
the Centre. I am for a presidential system at every 


operational level, because that is what is in 


The National Question 


we 


conformity of the psyche of our people. We cannot 
really work this checks and balances system, where : 
the Governor is the symbolic head and the 
President is the symbolic head. We say, "Aap ko 
haakim banaya. Aap ke haath me sari taqate hain, 
aap ko ye karke dena hai." Then the people can 
assert themselves. Therefore, already we have 
adopted that to some extent in our panchayati raj. 
But that is not enough. We have to take it right up 
to the Union level, where people know whom to hold 
responsible. For a time they give them power. And 
this should be more advantageous than having a 
20% government, which we have had all the time. I 
call it a 20% government because every party in 
power, every coalition has got 30% votes to slide to 
power with about 60% of the people voting. 60% into 
30 makes it 18. We have always had an 18% 
government. That it is why it has not been 
responsible to the people. But when you elect the 
head, either at the panchayat level or at any level, 
who is finally elected by more than 50% of the 
people, as it would be in a presidential system, with 
a second election if nobody gets 50% majority, at 
least that man will feel a moral responsibility to 
50% of the people of India. 


Justice A.S. Bains 
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Abstract 


Over the last 50 years, the state in India has 
become increasing by centralised and authoritarian. 
The central political authority is highly discredited, 
as it has not been able to address even the basic 
needs of the people.The use of force by the state to 
suppress political dissent and the national aspira- 
tions of people in different parts of the subcontinent 


have aggravated the crisis situation in the region. 


You have heard Syed Shahabuddin Saheb and 
Dr Pardesi on the National Question. By and large 
I agree with them. 

The Indian subcontinent was never a one 
country, ruled by one central authority, except 
during the time of Ashoka who conquered some 
independent countries and ruled over a large part of 
India. Again, after his death, his empire 
disintegrated. Then, during the Moghul period, 
Akbar, who was a liberal monarch who respected 
the human rights and sentiments of different 
communities, expanded his empire. It started 
disintegrating again during the last days of 
Aurangzeb. 

When the British came here, there were many 
independent countries and they were conquered by 
the use of milirary power. Dr Pardesi has said that 
Manipur was conquered, similarly Punjab which 
was forcibly annexed in 1849. That Punjab 
constituted the present Pakistani Punjab, Indian 
Punjab, Jammu Kashmir, Himachal, etc. It was 
quite a big Punjab. During British times there were 
more than 500 autonomous states like Manipur, 
Patiala, Hyderabad, Bhopal,Junagadh, Kashmir, 
etc. They had all the powers except foreign affairs 
and defence. The British imperial power had 
suzerainty on the rest of the country. Those 500 
states were more or less independent. 

After the British left they divided India. If you 
read history, wherever they left, they divided 
countries. They left Iraq and created Kuwait, they 
left Palestine and created Israel, etc. India was 
divided not on rational lines but religious. Basically 
it was the division of Punjab and Bengal, not the 
rest of India. We know how much we suffered. They 
say it was bloodless, that Gandhi brought power in 
a bloodless way, but about a million Punjabis lost 
their lives on both sides. Millions of Punjabis 
migrated, it was the biggest forced migration in 


history. In Delhi there was a holocaust and still it is 


said that it was bloodless. 20,000 army men 
deserted the British army and joined the INA of 
Netaji Subhash Chandra Bose. He had reached 
Manipur and he gave the slogan, Jai Hind, Delhi 
Chalo, etc. There was a mutiny in the navy and air 
force. 

I was a student in the Lucknow University in 
those days. There was a general uprising and then 
the British decided to leave and to divide the 
country. They were not alone responsible for 
division. The Congress leaders were more 
responsible. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, the great 
leader who was the President of Congress has, in 
his book, India Wins Freedom, held Nehru, Patel 
and Gandhi responsible for the division. The 
Cabinet Mission which came after the end of the IT 
World War in 1945, gave the proposal that there 
would be three zones; North west and North east 
which were Muslim majority areas and the rest of 
India. Three subjects were to be with the Centre: 
defence, foreign affairs and communications and 
the rest were supposed to be with the provinces. 
This proposal, Maulana says in his book was 
accepted by the Muslim League and the Congress 
Working Committee. He say, "we were happy that 
India would remain united. But our happiness was 
short-lived, because Congress leaders did not want 
a united India, united Punjab and united Bengal. 
They were afraid of a united North east and North 
west." 

Then Maulana resigned from the Presidentship 
and Pandit Nehru became the President of the 
Congress. He addressed a press conference in 
Bombay and there in answer to a question said that 
the Constituent Assembly shall be sovereign and is 
not bound by these proposals and can change the 
Centre State relations. Then doubts arose in the 
minds of the Muslim League and Jinnah, that the 
Britsh have not left and already these people are 


backing out from the agreement. Then he 


demanded that there be a Muslim majority country 
also. In this way the country was divided. It was 
not divided on a rational basis but on religious 
basis. Religion does not determine a nation. You 
Five seen how Bangladesh got separated though 
East Bengal was a Muslim majority region, because 
they were fed up of the autocratic rule of the 
Pakistani military junta. There can be 
nationalities having different religions. 

After 1947, the national question was not 
solved. The same system continued which was 
created by the British colonialists and imperialists. 
It was no rational reorganisation of States, 
although some linguistic States were created like 
Kerala, Andhra Pradesh, Maharashtra, Punjab, etc. 
and that too after agitation. Andhra Pradesh was 
created when one of their leaders immolated 
himself. Punjab was created after three agitations 
and after thousands of people courted arrest and 
many hundreds died. It was created in 1966. 
Similarly Maharashtra was created in 1960. And 
still there is a need for reorganisation. 

See the rulers suppress the sentiments of the 
people. There is no logic for not creating 
Uttarakhand. The UP assembly has passed the 
resolution twice that Uttarakhand should be 
created. The people there do not want an 
independent country they only want a state within 
the Indian Union, but so far it has not been 
created., although last year on 15th August the 
Prime Minister had said in his speech that 
Uttarakhand would be created. Now nearly one 
year has passed and nothing has been done. When 
they come to Delhi for a peaceful demonstration 
their women are raped. You know how two vears 
back the women were maltreated, and raped. This 
is the democracy they have. 

Similarly the people of Manipur have come to 
demonstrate peacefully and present their 


srievances, but they are tear-gassed and lathi 
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charged. Some of them are injured, as Dr Pardesi 
has just told you. In Bhutan there is autocratic rule 
and our Indian government supports it. One of 
their leaders, Mr Dorji, had come here to compaign 
peacefully against Bhutanese autocratic rule. He 
was a human rights activist. He was arrested by 
our government in April and he is still lodged in 
Tihar jail and not released. So this is the respect 
our rulers have for different nationalities, for 
different people. 

What I mean to say is that the national question 
has not yet been solved. Our subcontinent is like 
Europe. It is multi national, multi ethnic, multi 
lingual, multi tribal and multi cultural. There was 
not much centralisation in the British period. As I 
have already said, there were more than 500 
princely states. Even during the Moghul period, 
there was not so much centralisation. Even though 
the Moghul king was supreme, the subedars of the 
provinces had all autonomy. They used to pay 
tribute to the king and that was all. But over the 
last 50 years there is over-centralisation. 

Half the population is living below the poverty 
line, they don't have clothes, shelter and food to 
keep their body and soul together. How shameful it 
is that there are thousands of villages, without 
water and there people and animals take water 
from the same ponds. What are they celebrating? 
The corruption, unemployment, inflation and what 
not? The former President who just retired was 
even refusing to vacate the Rashtrapati Bhavan, 
unless they give 40 lakhs for furnishing his new 
house. I never expected it. 

India needs reorganisation. There is unrest, all 
over India, in the North West and North East, 
Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Uttarakhand, every where. 
People are not given justice, social, economic and 
political justice. Although the mandate of this 
Constitution is also justice, that mandate is being 


violated. Always they are trying to suppress the 


people when the questions are political by 
deploying the army and paramilitary forces. 
Kashmir, Manipur and Punjab questions are 
political questions. Those have to be addressed 
politically. But instead they try to suppress them 
with bullets. 

No power can survive on the basis of bullets, it 
is a temporary phase. It is the people's power that 
is supreme. When an idea is born it cannot be 
suppressed. You can physically kill the people but 
ideas cannot be killed. During the last 5-7 years 
more than 100,000 people have been killed. Why? 
Because they want their rights, they want the 
political problem to be solved. It is not the people 
but the state that is terrorist. In the North East 
and North West and other parts also it is so. It is 
the state which entered a religious place—the 
Golden Temple—and killed thousands of people. 
There was no need, up to that period, there was 


only peaceful agitation for political ends. There was 
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no need to demolish Babri Masjid. Under the 
Constitution, you have to protect the ancient 
monuments. You have to respect different religions. 
Although it is written specifically in the 
Constitution that it is a democratic, secular, socialist 
state, but neither is it democratic, nor secular nor 
socialist. People are starving, they don't even have 
drinking water, but all the money is spent on tanks, 
bullets and gun powder. If all these questions are 
solved the same money can be utilised for bread 
butter and drinking water for the people. Every 
institution is being misutilised. There are some good 
judgements of the Supreme Court and some other 
judicial officers. But they are very few. 

I am thankful to the organisers who have given 
me time to share my ideas with you. Friends the 
situation is very grave. We must do something so 
that political problems are solved. If there is a real 
federation then there can even be a confederation 
with Bangladesh and Pakistan 


__ M.M. Gupta 
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Abstract 


The present situation in Kashmir is a product of 
a fairly long period of political, economic and 
cultural turmoil, during which no political force was 
able to provide, in a decisive manner, a direction to 
the movement in favour of the masses of people. 
This paper attempts to analyse the character of the 


political flux in Kashmir. 


Ethnic political movements are not uncommon 
in world history. In recent times, India has been 
fertile ground for such ethnic movements. The case 
of Kashmir is the subject of discussion in this paper. 


The Kashmir problem is a legacy of Partition based 


upon the "two nation theory ". Secondly, due to 
unequal distribution of land under the land 
reforms. a class of rural kulaks emerged who were 
denied their share of political power. As a number 


of power-centres emerged in Kashmir, so the 
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struggle among these contending power-centres 
eave rise to a political party, assimilating rural- 
religious interests, namely, the Muslim United 
Front. Class consciousness remained latent, ethno- 
religious forces being manifest. 

Contrary to expectations, ethnic activism and 
separatism has surfaced in a big way in the post- 
colonial societies. One of the most popular cultural 
perspectives with reference to ethnic minorities is 
cultural pluralism, that there ought to be 
willingness on the part of the dominant group to 
permit cultural differences. This alone can provide 
a true meaning of national identity in multi-ethnic 
societies through decentralization. However, the 
nature of the practise of culture pluralism in 
Jammu and Kashmir historically accentuated self- 


isolation and segregation. 


Majority-Minority Dilemma 

Just as the Sikhs constitute a majority in 
Punjab and Christians in Nagaland, Meghalaya 
and Mizoram, the Muslims form a majority in 
Jammu and Kashmir (67%), Lakshadweep, Minicoy 
and Amindivi group of islands: Nonetheless they 
constitute a minority in the country as a whole. It 
results in a demand to get the benefit of the 
minority-reserved share of the resources and at the 
same time, demands political power within the 
regional boundary. The highest political office of the 
state is alw.iys cornered by a member of this 
majority-in- the-state and minority-in-the-country 
community. 

Further, the three different regions of the state 
are inhabited by different people. The Kashmir 
Valley has the concentration of the majority-in-the- 
state and minority-in-the-country community and 
all the recruitments to different highest offices go to 


the members of the same community. 


1. P.N. Bazaz in A.C. Bose, Kashmir Muslims and India, p. 11. 


The second postulate is that cultural pluralism 
inevitably leads to crystallization of ethnic . 
identities. The suggested remedy is assimilation. 
There are three theoretical perspectives of 
assimilation. The consensus model of integration 
conceives that through the process of modernization 
and development, the segmentary tradition of the 
past gets replaced gradually. The consociational 
model implies a basic agreement among ethnic 
divisions on Parliamentary procedure, and strong 
elites, who are engaged in "negotiation politics" and 
capable of compromises for their constituent groups. 
The third perspective of control believes in effective 
domination of one group over another through 
political coercion. 

The people of Kashmir to-day are in a dilemma 
between consociation and coercion. 

In Jammu and Kashmir, before and after 
accession, the search by the valley's ethnic Muslim 
group for "responsible government" found Sheikh 
Abdullah to champion the cause of the oppressed 
Kashmiri Muslims. He gained strength and his 
party (Muslim Conference, later known as National 
Conference) developed into a living and vibrant 
symbol of Kashmir's will to freedom and 
independence from the feudal rule. The Centre's 
attempt after independence, to assimilate the 
valley's Muslim ethnic population by 
accommodating their dominant classes and the 
strong elites into the near proportionate class 
positions of the nation-state with certain politico- 
economic concessions was temporary. The 
imprisonment of Sheikh Abdullah, a popular and 
elected leader, in August, 1953 "was received by the 
people with hostile demonstrations on an 
unprecedented scale".'! This further aggravated the 
situation due to massive corruption in 


administration and coercion in the elections of 1962 
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and 1967 which proved the futility of democratic 
participation of the people. 

The withdrawal of Congress support to Sheikh 
Abdullah in 1977 even after reinstating him in the 
office in 1975, and the dismissal of Farooq Abdullah 
and so on proves the point further. 

"Sheikh Abdullah's concern for political power, 
Bakshi's lumpen style of working, like bribing all 
those who mattered, Sadiq's bureaucratic 
tendencies, foisting of leaders from above by the 
Indian state with democracy not allowed to grow 
either by Sheikh, Bakshi or others were the 
political factors responsible for Kashmiri Muslims' 
alienation both from the Indian state and its own 
old leadership. Cultural pluralism per se is not 
problematic for national integration, but since the 
cultures are rooted in history, economy, polity and 
social structure, a holistic policy with regard to 
integration is important. In the name of national 
ideology and secularism, they cannot be sacrificed 
before the culture of the dominating sections—the 
Hindu upper castes of the Indo-Gangetic plains".’ 
The RSS and such-like organizations and those 
political parties supporting their demand to 
abrogate Article 370 in Jammu and Kashmir state 
are pressing for coercion. "Article 370 is an 
historico-legal category and hence cannot be 
abrogated unilaterally".’ 

The new class of rural kulaks®, which embodies 
the elements of semi-feudal and semi-capitalist 
relations as well, emerged due to malpractices in 


the land reform implementation. These rural 


kulaks when not accommodated in political power 
made alliances with rural educated youths, who 
were groomed in Madrasas (where Islamic 
education is imparted), and formed a political 
federation called "Muslim United Front". The Front 
assumed the mantle of Islamic purity and 
orthodoxy distancing itself from India. It was 
successful in projecting itself as a rival force vis-a- 
vis NC/Congress, which were involved in 
"negotiation-politics". Political groups seeking 
assimilation and national integration as a means to 
resolve ethnic conflict may often end up 
exacerbating the conflict rather than solving it. In 
these days, ethnicity is viewed in relation to 


resource competition. 


Communal-Secular Dichotomy 

The communalization of State politics started in 
1984 when Muslims demanded a mosque within 
secretariat premises and the Hindus demanded 
Tuesday as weekly holiday. Historically, Kashmiri 
Islam grew exclusively in local Kashmiri ethos; it’ 
was different from Arabic Islam. It was responsible 
for the secularised socio-political structure of 
Kashmir till recently when orthodox Islam as 
nurtured by Jamait-i-Islami started influencing 
Kashmiri rural youth by indoctrinating Islamic 
purity through Madrasas. Presently, the Kashmir 
movement is non-secular. JKLF claims to be secular 
but finds no support among Kashmiri Pandits, 
Sikhs, Gujjars and Bakerwals, Ladakhis and 


Jammuites. Its main slogans are Azadi (from whom 


2. Jagannath Pathy Ethnic Minorities and Processes of Their Development, Project Report financed by UGC, 1987 (Mimeo), 


p. 22 


2 See Daniel Thorner, "The Kashmir Land Reforms; Some Personal Impressions", in The Economic Weekly, September 12, 
v0. > ‘ : . , 
1953. The author states that ... "People with money and connections had been able to acquire more land than was due to 


them under the terms of the Act . 


_which gave rise to a new kind of Jagirdari". Even Jagmohan in his My Frozen 


Turbulence in Kashmir, Allied Publishers, 1991; testifies that there were 10,000 holdings/Jagirs in excess of 182 kanals of 
land (p. 132) Bi gehare (p. 115) in the book he also states that due to the 1978 amendment and thereby the exemption of 


orchards from the purview of land ceiling, the flood-gates of neo-l 


his writings, discusses the gl . 
neo-landlord class out of the Muslim elite emerged. 


andlordism opened up. Also, R.K. Bharati, a journalist, in 
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or for whom is not spelled out properly), and Nizam- 
E-Mustafa i.e., Rule of the Pure, on Islamic lines. 
The movement is undemocratic because it does not 
spell out the nature of state power it would like to 
have in independent Kashmir and the role and 
place of other minorities and their safeguards both 
socially, religiously and politically. The content of 
the movement is, therefore, ethno-religious, instead 
of ehtnic. Kashmiriyat, which existed in the past 
reanains shattered. 

Kashmir militancy, instead of serving the cause 
of people's unity, divides the solidarity of working 
people, being based upon non-secular and 
undemocratic lines. It does not care for the 
industrial workers or agricultural peasants, poor 
fishermen, or migrant labourers who visit various 


places in India in search of work during the winter. 


State vs People's Terrorism 

The aggressive movement of Kashmir has been 
countered by the state. In the process some actions 
of the state machinery have only alienated the 
marginal people of the valley who are now caught 
between state and militant action. Human rights 


violation from either side worsens the situation. 


Indo-Pak Dilemma 

Kashmir, having geo-political importance 
especially after World War II became a hunting 
ground for the Anglo-American block. This they did 
by propping up the unresolved nationality issue of 
Kashmir. What they actually wanted was to create 
a buffer in Kashmir to contain the advancement of 
communism from the North. Their worries got 


further deepened after Stalin's period, when the 


Krushchev-Bulganin duo supported India's claim to 
Kashmir as being its inseparable part. India got 
bludgeoned in the cold war of the two superpowers 
and so did Pakistan. Pakistan had its claim on 
Kashmir, being a part of the two-nation theory, 
which the Kashmiri people had rejected when they 
refused to accept the helping hand of Jinnah when 
he visited Kashmir in 1946. With the generous 
support of the Anglo-American block, Pakistan 
willingly made itself a pawn of this block and 
instead of consolidating its democracy, 
strengthened the hands of landlords, new emerging 
bureaucracy and its army. The bureaucrat- 
landlord-army apparatus best suited the design of 
the Anglo-American block. The emergence and 
consolidation of the non-aligned movement as a 
neutral world organisation, the emergence of 
Bangladesh as an independent state with the direct 
help of India, and its perceived hegemonic designs 
especially on its tiny neighbours, were the new 
signals to the Anglo-American block for the 
containment and if possible balkanization of India’, 
for which India was fertile ground.® So it is not 
surprising when we find a dual role of the Anglo- 
American block i.e., on one side supporting rabid 
dictatorships and on the other championing 
secularism and democracy. 

Presently, Pakistan is in the struggle for 
consolidation of its democracy, and unless 
democracy gets consolidated there, the Kashmir 
issue will remain in the priority list, whichsoever 


party comes to power. 


Elites vs Masses Dilemma 


The authoritarian politics of the actual and 


4. Noam Chomsky, World Orders, Old and New (Pluto Press, London, 1995) is in agreement that the U.S. is inventing new 
° : me ® . . . . . . 
enemies in the shape of "international terrorism, Hispanic narcotraffickers, Islamic fundamentalism, or Third World 
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instability" This, he believes is due to its (America’s) weakening economic position which compels her to try and involve 


other countries. 
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allies". 


See, Noam Chomsky, op. cit.; he writes that "Military power gives the U.S. the capability to punish enemies and discipline 
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potential ruling parties of India have subscribed to 
the ideology of unitary state. The identity groups 
and their struggle against denomination range from 
the extreme demand for secession, to the demand 
for autonomous regions. Even the autonomy 
demands were treated as a challenge to the Centre 
and as a response the ruling parties at the Centre, 
upto 1989, centralized more and more powers. This 
trend of centralization led to the alienation of 
regions, and identity groups have now accelerated 
their autonomy demands.° The vicious circle of 
centralisation and alienation has in extreme cases 
resulted in activism and separatism. 

The rise of secular nationalism in British India 
relegated the ethnicity and plural identities to the 
background, but they were not dead and buried. 
After independence, all subdued forces surfaced in 
the political democracy of India and ethnic identity 
got whipped up and invariably all political parties 
have made compromises with ethnic demand. Even 
the process of development and change have 
generated ethnic conflict, as the fruits of these 
development processes have come to be distributed 
unevenly. 

In the state of Jammu and Kashmir, the "iron 
triangle" of the politicians, bureaucrats and 
business groups, and their sharing of unaccounted 
money’, helped to consolidate their respective 
positions in power. This was further deepened by 
having matrimonial alliances among themselves. 
Political power remained entrenched in urban 
social groups. Unemployed, lumpen elements on the 
one side and the average Kashmiri's disaffection 


with the ruling powers on the other gave rise to 


6. M. Mohanty, "Indian State: The Emerging Trends". 


tensions. Since the norms to distribute land among 
the landless were not followed and most of the land 
was cornered by influential people, a class of rural 
kulaks emerged in the countryside. The denial of 
political power to these 'kulaks' made them form an 
alliance with rural educated youths on fundamental 
lines. The JKLF (Jammu Kashmir Liberation 
Front) mostly comprises lower middle class youth. 
The general masses of Kashmir are a helpless 


victim of this political acrobatices of elites. 


Democracy and Domination 

In the name of restoration of political processes, 
the Centre conducted the last election in Jammu 
and Kashmir in 1987 which is alleged to be rigged. 
The search for 'responsible government’ was 
defeated in the past elections and it has become 
now difficult to rebuild the shattered confidence of 
the Kashmiri people in democracy. Democracy is 
not to be imposed and the rhetoric of "restoration of 
political process" with the same structural set up 
again today speaks of domination. 

The empowering of people can only be on the 
basis of participatory democracy. It is not only 
"identity groups" who are alienated but the average 
Indian also whose democracy is limited to casting of 
vote every five years. 

Regional autonomy,® statehood for three areas 
of Jammu and Kashmir,’ Federation or 
Confederation, Dixon Plan or Trieste Solution” are 
no answers to the Kashmir problem. As in Afro- 
Asian states, parliamentary democracy has not 
given results, more so in India where latest surveys 


by NGOs indicate people's frustration both with 


7. See, Jagmohan, op. cit., (p. 115), wherein he identifies that in Jammu and Kashmir State, 80% of the total assets are 
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politicians and political parties. The solving of 
regional, states' or national problems of democracy 
can only be through people's spontaneity, meaning 
what people want collectively through their 
accumulated experiences and not by any political 
party or parties or any organisation or group(s) 
having elitist character, which includes trade union 
leadership as well. 

The masses of Kashmir live an alienated 
existence within the State. The elites have cornered 
the political power and appropriate it for their own 
vested interest. The ongoing movement fails to 
satisfy the basic parameters of the understanding of 


a political movement, i.e., leadership, rank and file, 


content, secular-democratic character, people's unit, 
and historical deprivation and oppression. In order 
to gain support, the movement should de-alienate 
the masses and acquire a secular character. 

The National Liberation Movement in the 
Indian periphery whose ethnic groups have been at 
one or other time coerced to remain in India may be 
justified but under prevailing conditions of 
domination by foreign capital and extreme 
weakness of local bourgeoisie, the small minorities 
may more likely come under the domination of one 
or other super-powers, which would severely retard 


further their historical development. 
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Section Abstract 

The characterisation of Indian philosophy is 
the theme of two of three papers in this section. 
The paper "Indian Philosophy and the Struggle 
for a New India" deal with three factors leading 
to what is considered to be an impasse or 
"sandhi" in Indian thought: namely, the 
classification of Indian philosophy as purely 
spiritual and the negation of its connection with 
reality and change, the imposition of 
Eurocentrism over Indian thought and, finally, 
what has been the failure of Indian thinkers, or 
of the Indian political movements, to postulate, 


in contemporary times, those philosophical 


principles on the basis of which India can move | 


forward. The talk entitled "Renewing 
Philosophy" seeks to identify constructive trends 
or developments in the encounter between the 
philosophical systems of India and the West and 
pleads for affirmative action in the direction of 
empowering Indians with their own cultural 
heritage and instruments of thought and reason. 
Finally, the presentation on "Philosophy and 
Society" looks at the preoccupation with the 
Vedanta in the nationalistic movement of the 
nineteenth century in India, and identifies in it 
the efforts of a section of the leaders to develop a 
basis for a united Indian society and a space for 


people's autonomous action. 
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The task of lifting Indian society out of its 
present crisis and building a future in which the 
rights of all citizens are guaranteed in practice 
requires that the movement for social 
transformation be guided by a philosophy and 
theory that is fully consistent with the realities of 
Indian society. The word 'philosophy' is used here 
not in the Greek sense of "love of wisdom" but in 
the Indian sense of darshan, that which lifts the 
veil and provides a glimpse of the world in all its 
interconnectedness, motion and complexity: that 
which helps to lay bare for us the underlying 
relationship between human beings and nature and 
between human beings themselves. In fact, just as 
it is not possible to conceive of philosophy without 
nature and society, it is impossible to think of 
Indian philosophy as a field of study separate from 
the reality that actually exists on the soil of India. 

After 50 years of looking elsewhere for solutions 
—whether in the realm of having an outlook, or 
building political institutions, or theorising about 


rights, or about the direction of the economy, the 
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Abstract 


The author refutes the perception that Indian 
systems of philosophy do not deal with the 
materiality of the world. Darshan is contingent 
upon what is revealed by changing things and 
unfolding phenomena. The development of Indian 
philosophic tradition has reflected the changing 
conditions of society. The imposition of colonial rule 
over the subcontinent and over its thought marked 
what is now a prolonged period of regression, posing 
as an immediate and key question the problem of 


determining the direction that India should take. 


Indian mind is a prisoner to theories and 
philosophies developed elsewhere, under different 
historical and social conditions, but proclaimed by 
their champions as being universally applicable. 
The failure to develop an outlook that can deal with 
the present realities while, at the same time, 
coming to terms with the past, weighs heavily on 
the Indian conscience. It ensures that the country 
remains mired in backwardness. It ensures that the 
country is condemned to an uncertain future. 
Nowhere is this poverty of outlook most 
apparent than in the sphere of the economy today, 
where it is being said that there is no alternative 
other than allowing the unfettered operation of 
market forces. In the sphere of politics, there is 
hardly any discussion on how our political 
institutions — and the theory underlying them -- 
should be modernised on the basis of a sober 
assessment of all the existing weaknesses which 
have come to light these past 50 years. There is 
practically no discussion on what the present 


political stasis — the division of the polity on the 


basis of 'secular' and 'communal'’, the all-pervasive 
corruption, etc. — implies about the underlying 
essence of our political system 


And in terms of an overall outlook, the very 


damaging view is promoted that the relations human 


beings enter into at the social level are irrelevant in 
setting a direction for society, that only individual 
achievement and motivation hold the key to 
progress. Can such a narrow outlook offer any hope 
for India? Will it help its people fulfill their age old 
aspirations? Or is it leading to an intensification of 


all the problems already existing in society? 


What is the Philosophy of the Indian State? 

For too long, we have neglected the question of 
developing modern Indian philosophy and theory 
and have instead chosen to borrow philosophies 
from abroad — without paying attention to whether 
they are valid in the Indian conditions. The outlook 
of those in power — indeed the outlook of the 
Indian state — is steeped in all the prejudices and 
dogmas that are fashionable in the West at any 
given time. Of course, a certain amount of lip- 
service is paid to Indian philosophy and thought in 
order to demonstrate the present state's continuity 
with ‘Indian traditions' but this is done in the same 
spirit as of the Indologists and Orientalists who 
considered Indian philosophy to be synonymous 
with pious homilies, with abstract wisdom stripped 
of historical context and social relevance. The 

election manifestoes of political parties like the 
| Congress and the BJP always try to emphasise 
their links with the wisdom of ancient India. 

In general, the outlook of the Indian state and of 
all the governments and parties that have held 
power in New Delhi since 1947, has been the same as 
that pragmatic trend in contemporary world 
philosophy which contends that philosophy has no 
role to play in the solution of material problems 


faced by human beings and society. In other words, 


the source of problems lies not in the realm of the 
social relations humans enter into with each other — 
in the fact that these relations need constantly to 
change and develop in response to changes in society 
— but in faulty government policies or other surface- 
level causes. In this way, what things and phenome- 
na constantly reveal about the essence and limita- 
tions of the economy or polity are brushed aside and 
not considered worthy of study and assessment. 

When philosophy is denied a role, all sorts of 
spurious theories flourish in the ensuing vacuum. 
When social democracy and Keynesianism were 
ruling the roost in the advanced capitalist countries, 
the Indian ruling circles slavishly adopted these 
theories, just as today, the cult of the market and the 
‘minimalist state’ is adhered to with such enthus- 
iasm. The attractiveness of this outlook is regardless 
of any careful evaluation of its relevance for India, or 
indeed for those countries where it originated. 

At the same time, the old Nehruvian ideology 
still has backers among some sections of the Indian 
big business class and continues to exert a pull on 
many political parties, including on some which are 
part of the communist movement. Finally, there is a 
section which harks back to the ancient past in 
order to come up with folksy formulas (supposedly 
based on Indian philosophical and religious 
traditions) which are then sought to be imposed on 
the present reality in India. Likewise, this section is 
apt to reject anything not to its liking simply on the 
basis of declaring it to be of foreign origin. 

Fifty years after Independence, when the 
inadequacies of the socio-economic and political 
model India followed are staring us in the face, it is 
tempting to consider whether, in fact, the country 
might have been better off had it more closely 
followed the philosophy of Gandhi. Without going 
into too much detail, Gandhi made an attempt to 
posit a worldview that was different from what the 


Nehruvian (i.e. social democratic) and communist 


~l 
~l 


movements in India were raising at the time. But 
the vision of society he had was anachronistic, for 
the village-based polity and economy he spoke of 
had long since been superseded by modern 
production, modern technologies and — most 
importantly — modern classes with new aspirations 
and interests of their own. Whether one liked it or 
not, a new content had come into being in India, a 
qualitative leap over what had existed in the past. 
And there could be no turning the clock back. 
Gandhi understood the psyche and pulse of this 
new India very well and based his political 
movement on that understanding. But steeped in a 
moral dimension that was both ahistorical and 
detached from the verities of a life that had 
irrevocably taken root on Indian soil, Gandhism 
could not come to grips with the kind of social 
transformations society was crying out for. His 
theory of trusteeship was a futile attempt to blunt 
class antagonisms that the emerging society was 
ineluctably giving rise to. Nor could his vision of 
village panchayats and cottage industries address 
the problem of how the existing central political 
power could be exercised by the people without it 
being surrendered every five years to 
representatives over whom they would have no 


further control. 


What is Indian Philosophy? 

Whatever philosophy is, it is certainly not about 
picking and choosing concepts from abroad or from 
the past. Those sections who want to reject 
secularism or socialism on the claim that these are 
foreign do not particularly care that capitalism 
might be just as foreign. It must be stressed that in 
arguing for the necessity of Indian philosophy and 


theory, one is not saying that there are no theories 


which have universal validity but only that any 
theory or philosophy, however universal, must 
constantly be rediscovered, validated and revalida- 
ted on the basis of the historical and social realities 
of every society. In India, this has not been done. 

If the outlook of the ruling circles suffers 
critically from this spatial or temporal 
disjointedness, it must be admitted that the 
philosophical outlook of those forces which have 
sought fundamental transformations in Indian 
society has also been flawed. Historically speaking, 
it was positive that the revolutionary intelligentsia, 
the working class and the peasantry in India gave 
rise to movements which embraced Marxism, just 
like oppressed people the world over did earlier this 
century. Having done that, however, these 
movements failed to pay attention to what was 
Indian philosophy, to make the same analytical and 
practical summation and sythesis of Indian thought 
that Karl Marx did for German philosophy and 
Lenin did for Russian. Both Marx and Lenin settled 
scores with their old conscience but the Indian 
Marxists and Leninists did not do so in that manner. 

Instead, the distinction Marxism made between 
materialism and idealism was adopted as the prism 
through which Indian philosophy was viewed. The 
result was that rather than synthesising and 
distilling the essence of the over 2,000 years of 
philosophising Indians had engaged in and making 
the level of that philosophising consistent with the 
demands of the times, there was a tendency to 
classify and then condemn and reject — as 
metaphysical, obscurantist and mystical — Indian 
philosophy as a body of thought without recognising 
its contingency on time and space. There were 
notable exceptions — the rich and varied research 


of Professor Debiprasad Chattopadhyaya! 


1 See his Indian Philosophy: A Popular Introduction; Lokayata: A Study in Ancient. Indian Materialism; What is Living and 
What is Dead in Indian Philosophy; and Indian Atheism (All published by Peoples' Publishing House, New Delhi). 
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immediately comes to mind — but this work was 
not accorded the serious attention it deserved from 
the movement, which preferred to isolate some 
heterodox elements from the sinuous frame of 
Indian philosophy — like the Carvakas, for example 


— and celebrate them in a one-sided way. 


The Colonial Legacy 

By a cruel irony, what the British colonialists 
sought to inscribe — both deliberately and out of 
conceit and ignorance* — as the essence of Indian 
philosophy and thought was accepted at face value 
by many progressive thinkers. If Macaulay insisted 
that the entire wisdom of the Kast would not occupy 
more than one shelf in any Western library, there 
was no shortage of Indians — from all backgrounds 
and political trends — who were prepared to accept 
this ludicrous and insulting claim. At the same 
time, a section of the nationalist movement tried to 
refute Macaulay by revelling in the wisdom of yore 
but did not pay attention to developing Indian 
philosophy and wisdom under the new conditions 
created by colonialism as a tool to end the servitude 
of India. To understand and appreciate the Rg Veda 
and the Bhagavad Gita and analyse the role they 
played in society at the time they were written is 
one thing. But to develop philosophy and raise it to 
a level where it could play a role in society at this 
time is quite another. 

Since the advent of colonialism and the rise of 


Indology as a field of study, Indian philosophy has 


been equated with religion, mysticism and 
spirituality and it is said that Indian philosophy 
has nothing to do with the materiality of life as it 
exists — that materiality should neither be the 
object of study for philosophy nor can it in any way 
be affected by it. This was the way Indologists like 
Wilham Jones, Colebrooke, Max Miiller, Monier- 
Williams and others characterised Indian 
philosophy and their distorted interpretation has 
persisted to this day. Thus Dr S Radhakrishnan, 
the former President of India, could write: 
“Philosophy in India is essentially spiritual. It is the 
intense spirituality of India, and not any great 
political structure or social organisation that it has 
developed, that has enabled it to resist the ravages 
of time and the accidents of history”.® 

Of course, several modern Indian philosophers 
have tried their best to refute this thesis of 
‘spirituality’. In 1966, for example, Professor Daya 
Krishna spoke about darshan's alleged spiritual 
proclivities as one of the three great myths of 
Indian philosophy and showed, quite conclusively, 
that the bulk of Indian philosophising did not posit 
the unreality of matter.‘ In another essay written 
around the same time, he refuted the notion that 
moksha (in terms of ‘liberation’ from the material 
world) was the central preoccupation of Indian 
philosophy, as is claimed by the Indologists. Three 
decades later, however, his challenging arguments 
have gone largely unanswered.” 


Another leading authority on Indian philosophy, 


2 See for example Dilip Chakraborti, Colonial Indology: Sociopolitics of the Ancient Indian Past (New Delhi: Munshiram 


Manoharlal, 1997). 


. ; Dh rin syn TY . ‘enw’ Prnoraed 
8 S Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, Vol. II. Quoted in V Brodov, Indian Philosophy in Modern Times (Moscow: Progress 
S ’ *) ; . , 
ich i “wise an atte cat ian philosophy through materialist (and 
Publishers, 1984). Brodov's book, which is otherwise an attempt to look at Indian phy throug ck | | 
even Marxist eyes) lapses into perverse idealism when it discusses Jawaharlal Nehru and Indira Gandhi. We learn, inte? 
alia, that both former Prime Ministers were very concerned about economic inequality and social injustice and were 


opposed to monopolies and big business. 


4 "Three Myths about Indian Philosophy", Diogenes (July-September 1966), reprinted in Daya Krishna, Indian Philosophy: 
A Counter Perspective (New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1992). 
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ibid. 


the late Professor Bimal Krishna Matilal, also used 
to argue against the idea that Indian philosophy 
was “mystical and non-argumentative, that (it is) at 
best poetic and at worst dogmatic".® Prof. Matilal's 
elaboration of the analytical nature of Indian 
philosophy — he preferred the term anvikshiki to 
darshan — tended to blur its historicity and 
rootedness in a specific social context (his aim was 
really to facilitate a dialogue on epistemological and 
ontological questions between the Indian and 
Western traditions), and he did not really succeed 
in overturning the stranglehold of the Eurocentric, 
orientalist discourse on Indian philosophy. 

Thus today, when we speak of Indian 
philosophy, a lot of people will be wondering what it 
has to do with the empowerment of the people. 
Philosophy, however, is meant to shed light on the 
relations between man and man, and between man 
and nature. To say that there is no need for 
philosophy in general, and Indian philosophy in 
particular, is to say that there are no problems with 
the present nature of these relations as they exist 
in India today. And it is to say that we are satisfied 


with the way these relations are developing. 


Evolution of Darshan 

Such complacency is not only dangerous but 
also does violence to the very logic of history — and 
the history of philosophy — in our subcontinent. 
Indologists of course view Indian philosophy as an 
ahistorical. discipline frozen in time, divided up into 
so many distinct and water-tight "schools" (like 
Samkhya, Yoga, Nyaya, Vaisesika, Mimamsa, 


Vedanta, etc.), each with their own inner logic and 


epistemological and ontological systems, but all 


attempting, in their own way, to obscure the 


materiality of life. Contrary to what the orientalists 


and Indologists say, however, Indian philosophy 
has never been complacent about the society in 
which it has developed. From Vedic times, 
philosophising by Indians has centred around the 


problems thrown up by man's struggle with nature 


and by the course of social development. The suktas 


of the Rg Veda are full of the speculative 
wonderment of a people trying to deal with life and 
nature as they were unfolding. Behind the 
seemingly abstract mysticism and ritualism that 
Indological scholars tend to see in the Vedas lie the 


first attempts of a people to try to understand the 


natural phenomena unravelling before them and 


fashion a social and political order that would 
enable the emerging society to develop further. 

The nasadiya or creation hymn of the Rg Veda’, 
for example, marks the spontaneous materialism of 
its authors. The outlook is pantheistic but even 
here, there is doubt about whether God knows the 
secret of Creation. There is no separation of 
consciousness from matter and the fundamental 
impulse for change/creation comes from within and 
not from without. This is an important aspect of 
Indian philosophy or darshan at the point of its 
origin: it rejects the notion of an Original Idea, the 
notion that there is a perfect starting point as well 


as a desired end point. It also rejects the notion that 


something external to things and phenomena can be 


the basis of all development. These features are 
important because they stress that darshan is 


contingent upon what is revealed by changing 


6 Bimal Krishna Matilal, Perception: An Essay on Classical Indian Theories of Knowledge (Oxford: Clarendon, 1986). 


7 Rgveda, Book X, Hymn 29: At first was only darkness wrapped in darkness/All there was only unlimited water/The One who 


came to be enclosed in nothing/Arose at last, born of the power of heat (tapas)/In the beginning desire descended on it. 
That was the primal seed, born of the mind .../But after all, who knows, and who can say/Whence it all came, and how 
creation happened?/The Gods themselves were later than creation./So who knows truly whence it has arisen? ../ He who 
surveys it all from highest heaven, /He knows -- or even he does not know. 
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things and phenomena. Darshan, in other words, is 
based on what we might call aavagaman, the 
constant coming into being and passing away of 
things and phenomena. That flux or motion in 
phenomena is, in turn, determined by the qualities 
inherent in them. Thus philosophy in the Rg vedic 
period is not inert and passive. Rather, it provides a 
basis for intervention, for activity in life. The 
Indologists, however, looked exclusively at the 
ritualistic overlay so common in Vedic literature 
and failed to appreciate the spontaneous 
materialism contained within. 

The development of philosophy during the post- 
Vedic period is marked by the contradictions that 
were present in that emerging society. The rise of 
the caste system and the development of city states 
and kingdoms based on feudalism gave rise to 
philosophising which attempted to rationalise the 
changes that were objectively occurring in the base, 
but even here, the manner in which Indian 
philosophical thought evolved makes it clear how at 
various stages, it attempted to give rise to solutions 
to the new problems the evolution of society was 
throwing up. Political theory and statecraft was 
highy developed, as can be seen from the 
Shantiparva and Anushasanparva of the 
Mahabharata, Kautilya's Arthashastra® or from the 
Tamil classic, Tirukkural. The rise of Buddhism 
and Jainism also belong to this general period. Both 
flourished for a while but then faded away, perhaps 
because of their tendency to advocate renunciation 
of worldly attachments. The decline of Buddhism 
and Jainism made way for the development of 
Vedanta, the philosophy which today is almost 
universally (but mistakenly) equated with the 
entire body of Indian philosophy. I say mistakenly 


because there is much more to darshan than 


8 The Arthashastra uses the term anvikshiki for philosophy | 5 
in life as well as in dandaniti, or statecratft. 


right and wrong, what is useful and not useful 


Vedanta and also because 'Vedanta' itself means 
different things to different people: in many ways, 
the only link between the philosophies of Sankara, 
Ramanuja and Madhavacharya, to name but three 
of the most prominent vedantins, is their claim 
definitively to have interpreted the Upanishads and 
not any doctrinal integrity. °” 

Nevertheless, there is no denying the favour 
Vedanta, and especially Sankara's Advaita 
Vedanta, found with the ruling classes of the day. 
This is also the period when the caste system begins 
to get particularly oppressive and the first foreign 
invasions start to occur. One is also tempted to 
speculate that this is a period when darshan goes 
into temporary decline: caught between the 
brahminism of certain schools of Vedanta (which 
sought to interpret the Upanishads in a one-sided 
manner) and the abstract epistemological and 
logical debates of the Navya-Nyaya philosophers, 
philosophy had little to offer a society that was fast 
stagnating and weakening. Philosophically speaking, 
society had entered a sandhi, a pause or a labyrinth, 
and it was only with the changes brought about by 
foreign invasions, the rise of new empires and the 
advent of an Indo-Persian polity and culture, that 
society began to move forward again. And once 
again, we see the re-emergence of darshan. 

The Bhakti and Sufi movements which arose in 
virtually all parts of what is now modern India 
marked another critical phase in the development 
of Indian thought. Quite apart from the 
contribution these movements made to the 
development of vernacular languages and to 
opposing the restrictions and cruelties imposed by 
Brahminism on vast sections of the people, 
especially women and the so-called lower castes, 


one of the most important achievements of the 


and defines it as the use of reason towards establishing what is 


9 See “Vedanta — Does it Really Mean Anything" in Daya Krishna, op. cit. 
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Bhaktas and Sufis was to democratise and 
demystify knowledge — knowledge about god, of 
course, but also knowledge about society and 
nature. In particular, they questioned the need of 
an intermediary — spiritual or otherwise — 
standing between people and their aspirations. 
Once again on Indian soil there arose intense 
speculation about the nature of the relations human 
beings had entered into with each other. That is 
why the Bhaktas and Sufis were almost always 
opposed by the ruling classes of the day. In some 
places, such as Punjab, where the rise of Sikhism 
paralleled the development of Bhakti elsewhere, the 
new philosophy became the basis for a politico- 
religious and military movement that aimed at 
fashioning a new order by force of arms if 
necessary. Elsewhere — like the Warkari 
movement in Maharashtra led by Jnaneshwar and 
later Tukaram, or the Lingayat movement of 
Basava in Karnataka — the Bhaktas captured the 
imagination of the masses with their emphasis on 


equality, community and dignity. 


Indian Philosophy Today 

Unfortunately, the process of innovation, 
development and modernisation of darshan suffered 
a setback with the advent of colonialism and the 
consolidation of the hold of the British over India. 
The colonial scholars rendered Indian philosophy 
into a harmless artifact, stripping it of its critical 
impulses and equating it with religion. The 
philosophical vacuum was thus filled by various 
variants of Western philosophy and that situation 
has continued today. 

This is not to say that there was an end to 
philosophising. On the contrary, the movement for 
national liberation gave rise to many personalities 
and trends that dwelt on the question of man's 
relations with man and posited answers but these 


were invariably episodic, spasmodic and inchoate, 
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even one-sided, since they arose within the context 
of struggles which were sharp but short-lived and 
ultimately unsuccessful. The rebels of 1857 raised 
the question of who should rule India and — 
perhaps unknowingly — struck an organic link with 
the earlier notions of popular sovereignty and 
delegation of power given rise to at various stages 
in Indian history. Prominent personalities ike 
Mohammed Iqbal, Bal Gangadhar Tilak, 
Vivekananda and Aurobindo Ghosh also speculated 
on philosophical questions in the context of the 
anti-colonial struggle but had, to varying degrees, 
similar conceptions about the need for the people to 
be led by leaders who were more competent by 
virtue of having attained a higher degree of self- 
realisation and self-control. This was the spiritual 
version of Edmund Burke's (or Thomas Jefferson's) 
theory of trusteeship, in which those who were 
economically privileged had a natural advantage in 
governance over those who were not. 

The legacy of this notion of spiritual trusteeship 
continues down to this day and is reflected in the 
oft-heard cry for "good people" to enter politics; as if 
the political system and constitutional and 
economic set-up were fine, the only thing lacking 
are "clean" and "upright" rulers to run the country. 
The state and the political parties connected with it 
also contribute to this mystification by launching 
oath-taking ceremonies from time to time in which 
ordinary people are encouraged to take pledges to 
remain secular, honest, etc. Of course, Burke's 
notion of trusteeship is safely enshrined in the very 
nature of the polity and the cry for spiritual 
cleansing or soul-searching only helps to further 
obscure the true nature of democracy in India. 

If the period since 1947 is assessed in a sober 
fashion, it is almost as if the country is passing 
through another period of sandhi; or, more 
precisely, a sandhi within a sandhi, since 1947 did 


not really herald the end of the period of stagnation 


ushered in by colonialism. The necessary transfor- 


mations that everyone yearned for in 1947 have not 


come about and though there has been tremendous 
growth and change, the vast majority of the people 


can hardly be said to have benefited from it. 


Indian philosophy has the difficult task today of 


piercing through this veil, of revealing the reality 
behind their suffering. It has to study what the 


things and phenomena are revealing about our 


society, about what is stagnant and what is vibrant, 


about what has to be dispensed with and what has 


Renewing Philosophy 


to be nurtured and taken forward. India today is in 
a state of flux but unless darshan rises to the 
occasion, that motion could well turn into a 
nightmarish cycle of infinite regress. As a nation 
inhabited by 950 million people, most of whom are 
living without the wherewithal for a basic 
subsistence, the question of what direction India 
should take has become the key problem 
confronting Indian philosophy. And there will be no 
forward motion unless this question is thoroughly 


discussed and answered. 


Prof. Ranjit Nair 
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Abstract 


Philosophy has its origin in doubt, paradox and 
the inability to comprehend, on the one hand, and 
in the rigorous exercise of reason on the other. 
These origins are explicit in the Rg Veda, in 
Buddhist scriptures, and in the Arthashastra, 
among others. Another important characteristic of 
Indian philosophy is its plurality. The dialogue 
between philosophical systems of India and the 
West has not been one-way. Many Indian 
philosophers have participated in and enriched this 
dialogue. Philosophy provides valuable tools for 


dealing with contemporary social problems. 


I am very pleased that an event of this kind is 


being organised and in particular that it has a place 


for philosophy. My topic today is "Renewing 
Philosophy", and I take it that one of the concerns 
of this forum is to discuss the ways in which one 
can find a renewed role for philosophy in 
contemporary Indian life and society. 

Now philosophy is one of those peculiar areas 


which has a problem about its own identity. That 1s 


to say, a major topic of discussion among 
philosophers is simply the question, "what is 
philosophy?" and of course this question assumes a 
particular gravity in the current context because 
human knowledge is very vast in scope, there are 
several areas with well established lineages, 
several established sciences with proven epistemic 
credibility and the stock of knowledge has increased 


dramatically. So what is the role of philosophy? 
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In the past, there was no distinction between 
natural philosophy or physics, moral philosophy 
and ethics, whatsoever. Before we start discussing 
the relevance of philosophy to our concerns today, 
one should be clear as to what philosophy in itself 
is. One of the ways of looking at this is not in terms 
of certainties, of things one is sure about, but in 
terms of things one is uncertain about. And one 
might say that the origins of philosophy lie not in 
certainty but in doubt, in paradox, in the apparent 
failure of reason to comprehend things one would 
expect it to comprehend. 

Looked at this way, it is clear that the origins of 
Indian philosophy go back to the many sources that 
have already been mentioned. For example, the Rg 
Veda, where there is the question which has 
already been mentioned, which concludes in the last 
stanza*, "Eyam visishtir, yedaba bhuva yedivadate 
yedivan yo asyathaksha paramevyaman so 
angaveda yedivanaveda." The last line—it is about 
creation—asks whether creation happened or not, 
and it says that the person in highest heaven who 
surveys it all, perhaps he knows not. So there is a 
kind of acceptance of ignorance as a fundamental 
category, of a metaphysical ignorance. It seems one 
of the founding statements of Indian philosophy 
and equally important as other affirmative 
statements usually cited. And of course you have 
instances of paradox in the Upanishads, when 
questions are asked like "Vigyataram kena 
vichaniya?" "How does one know the Knower when 
the Knower is a pre-condition for knowing?", or 
things like "yeto vachav nivarthan theyal sasaha"— 
which says things like, from where the mind 
returns, mind and language return, unable to reach 
it", and this is about the ineffable nature of the 


Absolute. 


Another major source of philosophy is the 
exercise of reason, the rigorous exercise of reason 
and this is exemplified by the Buddha when he said 
"vibhaja vada ham na, etc.", meaning "I am an 
analyst, not a dogmatist" and this is an important 
summary of the Buddhist position. These are the 
various streams which went into the founding 
moments of Indian philosophy, which was already 
arrived at about the 6th century B.C., which many 
philosophers characterise-as the axial age involving 
major changes in the landscape of thought not only 
in India but in places like Greece and China. 

Given all this, one frequently confronts people 
who make categorical statements about Indian and 
Western philosophy. Often these distinctions are 
claimed to be to the advantage of Indian philosophy. 
You say Indian philosophy has X which Western 
philosophy lacks and X is really characteristic of 
“eood" philosophy and Western philosophy can't be 
good philosophy. But it seems to me that these are 
fairly bad arguments and they have been dealt with 
quite extensively and rather irrefutably by a 
number of scholars in recent years. 

If you want a definition of philosophy, you need 
go no further than Kautilya. In the Arthashastra, 
he gives a definition, which sounds almost 
contemporary. Explaining the concept of 
“anvikshiki" which in his day stood for the idea of 
philosophy, he said:"dharma, dharmo thayam, 
artha artho varthayam, nyaya nyayo 
dhandaneethyam, bala balecha ethasam, ethuvya 
anvikshamanam." Which means, "establishing what 
is right and what is wrong in the scriptures, what is 
useful and not useful in the varta, i.e., everyday life 
and what is right and wrong in the science of 
government, which is dandaneeti, and examining 


the strengths and weaknesses, "ethuvysa 


The Sanskrit phrases and verses cited in this paper may contain errors originating from the transcription process: These 


must not be attributed to the author. 
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avikshamanam", with the use of reason. 
Investigation by the means of reason—this seems to 
be a characteristic element of philosophy. There is 
this stanza that is quoted: "pradeepa sarva 
vidyanam, papaya sarva karmana, ashraya sarva 
dharmanam shashwadha anvikshiki matha." 
Which again. says that this is the light of learning, 
an aid to dharma, and various other areas. So, the 
idea is that philosophy is an instrument of reason. 
It is a sort of meta-discipline. It sets itself apart, 
and examines what is good, what is bad, what is 
true, what is false, from a sort of disinterested 
position. And this is a definition that you could put 
across to a contemporary philosopher anywhere in 
the world and they would say "yes, this is what we 
mean by philosophy." 

Now, it is true that our doxology, or 
doxography—the account of our doctrines—if you 
like, is something which is fairly mixed. In fact, we 
have not had many traditional doxographies. There 
have not been many attempts to actually put 
together accounts of what constitutes Indian 
Philosophy. They have occurred but they have been 
few and far between. Of course, one might criticise 
Kautilya's definition that it is somewhat a 
retrospective definition, but it is something which 
captures the universal lessons of philosophy. Now, 
given that that is what we understand by 
philosophy, and given that it is something which 
does not link itself exclusively to religion or to 
cultural tradition or to any set of doctrines, and 
gives itself autonomy, a status as an instrument of 
reason, how does one evaluate the contemporary 
fortunes of Indian philosophy? 

We have the standard points of reference in its 
encounters with Western philosophy in the 
nineteenth century. We have Raja Rammohan Roy, 
whose name has already been cited. One of the | 
great strengths of Rammohan Roy was his ability to 


forge a line of cultural defence while being able to 


assimilate what he thought was good in Western 
thought. This was an attitude of openness coupled 
with an assertion of autonomy. And for this 
assertion of autonomy, it was necessary for him to 
privilege certain elements that are somewhat 
central to the tradition and this he chose to be the 
Vedanta. Since then Indian philosophy has had this 
emphasis on the Vedanta which might be criticised 
as lopsided, but it is something that one has to 
accept as this has been a fact of modern Indian 
philosophy, that the way in which it has been 
formulated has had a lot to do with its encounters 
with the West, emphasising those points which 
were supposed to be the most potent in the 
argument with the West. 

I shall not go through the list of topics that I 
have placed before myself. There are other figures 
one could talk about—Mahatma Gandhi, Tagore, 
Radhakrishnan; the latter too has been criticised, 
and I accept that that is valid criticism, that the 
kind of definition he gave of Indian philosophy as 
being spiritual somewhat, does not do enough 
justice to its richness, to its variety. And that is the 
next point I turn to, that we have a plurality of 
philosophic traditions. 

This plurality is something which works along 
several planes. That is, for example, in the 
difference between the astika systems and the 
nastika systems, the supposedly orthodox and the 
supposedly heterodox. Within the astika systems, 
the orthodox "systems", there is the yukti pradhana 
and the shruti pradhana; those systems that 
regarded Reason as important and those that 
privileged the shruti. Of course, given that we have 
been a society that has been in continuous 
interaction with its neighbours, all through the 
centuries we have had access to exogenous systems. 
As well, every variety of philosophic thinking the 
world over has come to our shores and we have had 


ample opportunity to have dialogue and have been 
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amply enriched by them. So when one thinks about 
Indian Philosophy, one must accent this aspect of it, 
the plurality of its traditions. 

The other aspect of the dialogue with the West 
which is not adequately understood or even 
recognised is the fact that this has not been a one- 
way dialogue. Just as our philosophical thinking 
has been substantially influenced, the way in which 
we see our philosophical categories has been 
profoundly modified by our encounter with the 
West, by the Indological writings which in a way 
brought to post-nineteenth century Indians their 
philosophical riches in a language that wasn't their 
own, simultaneously throughout the whole process 
there was an influence on Western philosophy, in a 
fairly important way, of these Indological writings. I 
could devote a whole talk to that but the crucial 
point is that with the access to Indological texts in 
the West, there were those who were willing to read 
these texts. One could cite the example of 
Schopenhauer who read the Latin translation by 
the French orientalists, of the Prussian translation 
of the theory of the Upanishads. Schopenhauer is a 
very important philosopher in the West. He 
represented a sort of, another pole to the standard, 
dominant Hegel-inspired philosophy in the West 
and his influence can be seen in a variety of 
philosophers. 

Well, having traced some of these questions 
about the encounter with the West, I shall turn my 
attention to what has happened after 1947. There 
was an important philosopher, K.C. Bhattacharya, 
who raised the slogan of "swaraj in ideas" some 
years ago and this was a slogan echoed by a number 
of philosophers, including K.J. Shah who recently 
died, and the idea was to recapture Indian 
philosophy as a living entity. Of course, the 
historical circumstances have changed; we do not 
have an educational system that is based 


exclusively on tradition. In fact, the tradition itself 
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has to be conveyed through the modern institutions 
that we have in place now. So it is no longer now a: 
question of kind of pulling out all the plants and 
replanting with Indian roots. That is no longer 
possible, no longer desirable. I think we have to 
build from the position that we are at, and that is 
an extremely fortunate position of being able to 
confront, to accommodate, to dialogue with any 
system of thought that comes our way and not be 
totally enclosed within our. own boundaries. 

There are people who have done that in recent 
times and I should cite the example of J.L. Mehta, 
who was a very important philosopher, and who 
was both a student of Heidegger and of Indian | 
philosophy and who took Heidegger on directly 
about questions relating to Indian philosophy. As 
you know, in the West, there is a whole question 
mark about the notion of Indian philosophy. A 
friend of mine once wrote—the use of "Indian" in 
the expression Indian philosophy is almost as much 
an orthographic accident as the presence of "ant" in 
can't. So, there is a whole question mark. As far as 
the West is concerned the whole question is mixed 
with all sorts of mysticism, all sorts of cultural 
doctrines, and so on. Even an enlightened 
philosopher like Robert Nozick would add naughty 
little notes, explanations in his book when it came 
to discussing Indian philosophy. So, we have this 
position of asymmetric ignorance, another term that 
has been recently introduced, where we know a 
great deal about the West, we read their texts, we 
have assimilated them as best as we can, but there 
is a complete blank as far as the West is concerned 
in their knowledge of Indian texts. It is not part of 
the curriculum, it is not part of the school, I mean 
people don't know that India has any literature of 
any kind, let alone philosophy. 

But people like J.L. Mehta and J.N. Mohanty, 
who is currently active, have been able in their own 


ways to effect a dialogue between particular 


systems of Western thought and Indian philosophy, 
and this is a very creative move, which holds a 
great deal of promise for the future. And I should 
also mention the late Prof. B.K. Matilal, who was 
successor, well, he was the third to occupy the 
Chair at Oxford that Radhakrishnan once occupied. 
He was a person again who effected a dialogue 
between the analytical elements of Western and 
Indian philosophy. He worked on navyanyaya, on 
aspects of Indian philosophy dismissed by the 
Orientalists as cheap tricks, incomprehensible 
gobbledygook. But as far as philosophy of language 
is concerned, as far as grammar, semantics is 
concerned, these are very important texts. Well, 
this is the survey of the scene in a very rapid 
fashion, so far as I see it.* 

There are some who hold that philosophy itself 
is on the verge of disappearance, something which I 
did address at the beginning, and there are people 
who argue that philosophy is now a matter of 
reading the old texts, some kind of historical 
scholarship or it is a matter of just engaying in 
conversation whenever some new idea comes 
alongs, you sort of adjust to the idea, whether it be 
evolution or quantum physics or whatever—a kind 
of parlour game if you like. But this is something 
which is contradicted by the very presence of 
paradoxes, or doubt, of inability of reason to 
comprehend, at the heart of current thinking. If you 
take the most fundamental theories that we have 
about the world, at the heart they are paradoxes 
which defy resolution, which only a great deal of 
engaging with philosophy will enable one to get an 
understanding of. 

Finally, to conclude, I proceed to the question of 
what one might do about this whole thing right 


now. Firstly, there is a necessity to creatively re- 


( A brief part of the talk may have been 


appropriate our traditional texts; It is a scandal 
that you have hardly one text that is adequately 
annotated, hardly one biography of a philosopher 
that is anywhere near adequate. This is something 
that has to be systematically addressed and in a 
language that is accessible to everybody. One 
should of course emphasise philosophy as a cultural! 
resource, as one of the markers of our identity, if 
you like and as a source of creativity. It gives us 
great delight to find that all these problems were 
dealt with by our ancestors. And it should be a part 
of the education of every citizen. In France, for 
instance, given that they are extremely partisan in 
all respects, and venerate Descartes as the father of 
modern France and of philosophy and duarethiae. 
they have philosophy right from the schools on. So, 


it might be a good idea to in fact to push philosophy 


down to the schools and to train people in critical 


thinking from a very early age. And of course 
philosophy is an important tool to address 
contemporary problems, questions about public and 
private morality, questions about the nature of 
society, whether one should condone the lapses in 
morality of public servants in the national interest 
or otherwise, or what indeed is national interest. 
Virtually any question raised about the public 
domain has philosophical resonances and one must 
devote a great deal of time to understanding it, 
especially in the context of our acceptance of newer 
technologies, science, etc., relating them to our 
needs and to questions of our basic cultural orienta- 
tion. These require philosophical elucidation. 

Other than merely conducting a rapid survey at 
arm's length of the major topics, I haven't been able 
to really address any particular topic in great detail, 
for which I apologise. I conclude by thanking you for 


your patience. 
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I am not a student of philosophy but rather of 
political science and social science. What I wish to 
present has a political content. In discussing the 
events of the last century, some points come up 
repeatedly. They repeat themselves through the 
thoughts of Ram Mohan Roy, Lohia, Gandhi and 
Jayaprakash Narain, down to these days. One of 
them is "society", of which all of the above talked. 
The other is Vedanta. What is the relation, or 
communion, between these? 

I do not attempt to go into philosophical details, 
as they are beyond my scope. I present only the 
main point, which is why and wherefore did 
Vedanta become an important instrument of 
nationalism in the aftermath of the British 
conquest? 

I begin with Ram Mohan Roy. Bengal, as such, 
was not the seat of Vedantism, as much as it was of 
Nyaya or Mimamsa. It was Ram Mohan who put 
Vedanta on the agenda here. Ram Mohan was the 
foremost scholar of comparative religion in India in 
modern times. He felt that although diverse 
religious practices of puja, paath, etc. and diverse 
religious beliefs were held in different places, all 
believed in one God. He felt this was the same of the 
Islamic and Christian faiths. In the Vedanta, to 
which he was only later introduced, he found the 


affirmation of this. Therefore it was that he raised 
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Abstract 4 


The recourse to Vedanta, taken by several 
Indian philosopher-leaders during the anti-colonial 
movement, was a device to forge unity in a diverse 
country, and to find a basis for a new system 
synthesising the best of Indian tradition and 


Western models. 


the Vedanta to the agenda. 

Ram Mohan Roy was trying to achieve a 
synthesis by which people could, while practising 
diverse faiths, yet come together, unite, on one 
platform. This was the original purpose of the 
Brahma Samaj. The Brahma Samaj was not 
sectarian at the time of its inception. 

At the same time, he maintained that God could 
not be seen but only felt; i.e.,“he existed in the 
realm of belief. At the temporal level, at the level of 
society, we must work as only work is real. This was 
a synthesis which may be called a sort of utilitarian 
Vedantism. This combined a space for people to 
believe in a God, and at a practical level to work 
with the aid of reason. 

Of course, this leads to many problems. For 
example, which is to precede—faith or reason? 
Similarly, as to whether idol worship is allright, or 
atheism is allright. Thus, in the history of the 19th 
century, we find these questions repeating 
themselves. What is the relation of society to all 
this? What can be the basis of the new, renaissance 
society? What would be the essential principles and 
customs? How is that society to be constructed? 

Ram Mohan Roy had put forward an agenda for 
unity, unity in diversity, and the philosophy was 
developed only to justify that. That agenda was 


picked up by nationalism in the middle of the 19th 


century. And when nationalism countered 
imperialism, these ideas were sharpened. But this 
Vedanta was not the traditional Vedanta. It was 
not the Advaitic Vedanta of Shankara. The 19th 
century raised this question of what kind of 
Vedanta would answer our questions. 

Again, I feel that in the '70s, when nationalism 
and imperialism were at the conflicting stage, a 
tremendous search was going on. You find it in 
Dayanand, you find it in Bankim Chandra. The 
details of family relationships, marriage 
relationships—every detail was being worked out. 
The best solution they came up with, for the time 
being, was Ramakrishna. That is why we see so 
many people gathering in droves around 
Ramakrishna. Again, there are matters of detail, 
and I have started writing about them in certain 
papers. From Ram Mohan to Gandhi, primary faith 
was in the Vedanta. 

Why was this happening? I want to end with 
this note. I feel that Ram Mohan Roy accepted that 
foreign rule in India in any form was bad. This is a 
clear statement by him. Yet, considering the 
present circumstances, we must reconcile ourselves 
to the fact that we are living under colonial rule, 
foreign rule, he said. What was the design? The 
design was to bring out a universal society, in Ram 
Mohan's terminology, wherein the subjects would 
have a clear place of deliberation of their own. That 
is, he emphasised liberty and justice. Ram Mohan 


said—include the traditional systems, including 


- 


traditional jurisprudence with the Western norms, 
English judicial systems, English revenue system. 
He even invited the European settlers to come down 
and settle. He even supported the free traders. His 
ideas about these things were*mixed with the idea 
of Vedantic utilitarianism. What he was searching 
for was a space where subjects could deliberate at a 
distance from capital and polity, since these were 
not under their control. 

During the strongest nationalist phase, the 
demand was to create an autonomous national 
space in society. Here, I come to the conclusion that 
from Jayprakash Narain to the present social 
movements, grassroots movements emphasise the 
same thing—strengthen the social sphere. Polity 
has always been at a distance, and the philosophical 
development has been, if we follow this trend, that 
the polity, the king, is always there to regulate and 
control certain things, but it is the society which 
should be the king, which should be the deciding 
factor. I think the best brains in India have been 
talking (whether you agree with their models or 
not) about people's deliberations at the grassroots 
level everywhere. That is the strongest message, 
irrespective of the models that were tried. 
Simultaneously, you find development which 
negates this basic philosophy in the name of being 
practical, as if the practical is quite at a distance 
from the ideal, as if the practical will not lead you to 
any ideal. We should act with certain convictions, 


certain beliefs and that is what leads to philosophy. 
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The Orientation of the Indian Economy _ 
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Orientation of the 


Section Abstract 

The centrality of human beings, whose 
labour, ultimately, creates the material wealth | 
that supports the life of human society, to the 
orientation of the economy was the theme that 
predominated in the presentations in this 
session. If the growth of the economy is 
coterminous with the destruction of human and 
natural resources, then there is a dichotomy 
between the interests of that growth and those of 
society itself. Speakers raised the question — 


“who has benefited?” from such an orientation of 


the economy and also examined the historical 


dimensions, local and global factors and 
contingencies that moulded this orientation. In 
the context of the liberalisation and privatisation 
programme of the government, the role and 
relevance of a system for the widespread and 
equitable provision of diverse public goods such 
as health, education and public transport, was 


also elaborated. 


pik Sa AN — Stvanand Kanavi 


Abstract 


The Indian economy does not ensure a secure 
livelihood to the human beings whose labour keeps 


it alive. When a human body is slowly destroying 
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The orientation of the economy is one of the 
most vital questions that affect the well-being of 
everyone in society. At the same time, it is also one 
of the most misunderstood questions. The 
economists who have been trained with theories 
manufactured in Harvard and Chicago speak in 
terms which most people cannot understand. For 
instance, it is said that the orientation of the 
economy is to reduce the fiscal deficit, which does 
not make any sense to most people. What the 
economists trained in this western tradition do is to 
confuse the question of the economy with the 
question of the economic policy of the government. 

The orientation of the economy is not the same 
thing as the orientation of economic policy. 
Changing the orientation of the economy cannot be 
achieved merely by changing government policy. 
For example, a major change in the orientation of 
economic policy took place in 1991 with the 
introduction of market oriented reforms. However, 
the orientation of the economy did not undergo any 
qualitative change. Rapid accumulation of private 
wealth in the hands of the wealthy continued to be 
the driving force of the economy. Creation of wealth 


continued to be accompanied by the creation of 


the very cells that constitute its life, we say that 
that body is afflicted with a terrible disease which, 
if it is not cured, will surely lead to its death. The 
condition of the Indian economy is similar. The 
growth of this economy is leading to the destruction 
of the human and natural resources that are its life 
blood, The economy creates and expands poverty, 
misery, ill health and insecurity among the 
population. This shows that there is something 
seriously wrong with the orientation of this 
economy. And if the orientation is not changed, 
then India can only have an uncertain and crisis- 


ridden future. 


poverty and unemployment. The pace of the 
economy has been changed but not its 
orientation. 

This is the approach that needs to be followed 
with respect to the Indian economy as well. Before 
recommending any treatment for the ills that afflict 
the Indian economy, it is necessary to feel the pulse 
of the economy and grasp the motion that is 
inherent to this economy. Only then can we identify 
the disease, and then determine the treatment that 


would equip the economy to get rid of the disease. 


Poverty and Wealth 

Why does India remain a poor country in spite 
of the enormous natural wealth and human 
potential that exists in this country? Why does the 
Indian population remain predominantly agrarian 
in spite of fifty years of industrialisation? These are 
questions that pose themselves to any student of the 
economy. Do the economic experts of the day 
provide any convincing answer to these 
questions? 

According to the 1991 Census, there are about 
265 million persons who contributed to the 


productive labour of society in that year, of which 


about 130 million were wage labourers and 135 
million were small propertied owner-producers. 
This is the human labour force, the most vital 
productive force of the economy. While the economy 
has grown tremendously over the past fifty years, 
the condition of the labour force has not kept 
pace.The condition has become worse in most cases. 
The majority of the wage labourers are unorganised 
and hence unable to protect their real wages 
against the rising prices. The condition of those 
with small plots of land or small family businesses 
is no better then that of the labourers. This is 
reflected in the fact the proportion of poor continues 
to be over half the population in rural areas even 
according to the official definition of poverty, which 
is more miserable than what could be accepted as a 
human condition. 

On the other hand, those who live off the labour 
of others are growing richer year after year. The 
Tatas, Birlas and other monopoly houses constitute 
the only section of Indian society that has grown 
richer in every decade over the past fifty years. This 
is an important observation that reveals that the 
orientation of the economy is to make a rich and 
privileged minority richer. The concerns of this rich 
minority are very different from the concerns of the 
toiling majority. Whereas a working family is 
concerned about its livelihood, whether it can make 
two ends meet, whether they can hold on to their 
present jobs and so on, the monopoly houses are 
concerned about the rate of profit; that is, 
whether they can grow richer at a faster rate than 
others. 

Any factory worker will corroborate the fact 
that when the aim of production is to maximise the 
profit of the private owner, then the wages of labour 
will necessarily be kept down to the minimum. And 
production will be shut down whenever it is 
expected not to yield the desired rate of profit to the 


owner. When this motive of maximising private 
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benefit takes over the principal part of the economy, 
as it has in our country, then the condition of the 
labour force will necessarily be kept down to the 
minimum. The poor will remain poor or become 
even poorer. When the accumulation of private 
wealth begins to set the aim and pace of the entire 
economy, then it is inevitable that the production of 
wealth at one pole will be accompanied by the 
production of poverty at the other pole. 

The more the schism between the rich and the 
poor widens in society, the larger becomes the 
proportion of resources that are set aside to 
maintain a standing army and bureaucracy to 
manage social conflict. Thus the drain on the 
productive forces has become further aggravated. 
Every year, hundreds of thousands of crores are set 
aside for the military budget and for interest 
payments. The crisis in the finances of the 
government is one reflection of the problem with 
the basic orientation of the economy. 

Economists trained in the western neo-classical 
school claim that the problem with the Indian 
economy is that there is surplus labour and a 
shortage of capital; and therefore it follows that the 
solution is to do everything possible to attract 
foreign capital into the country. However, unofficial 
estimates of the unaccounted wealth that is 
generated and accumulated by the rich in Indian 
society indicate that there is no shortage of capital 
in India. The prob!em is that too little of this capital 
is invested in improving the conditions of the labour 
force and in the productivity of land and other 
means of production. Too much is being hoarded for 
unproductive purposes and for exporting abroad. 
Importing capital from abroad does not address this 
problem of lopsided orientation. 

In the final analysis, it is the action of human 
labour on nature that produces wealth. Capital is 
nothing but the product of human labour. The 


problem is that human labour has become the 


means for accumulating private wealth, rather than 


the accumulation of social wealth being the means 


to enhance the condition of human existence and 


endeavor. This is the key problem with the economy 


and its orientation. Instead of enhancing the 
productive powers and living conditions of human 
beings, the economy drains the life blood out of the 
productive forces. More is taken out of the economy 
than is put back in it. How can such an economy 


ensure extended reproduction on a sustained basis? 


Western approach 

For the past fifty years following the end of 
colonial rule, western medicine has been 
administered to the Indian economy, with 
disastrous results. First it was European social- 
democracy, based on Keynesian economic theory, 
that was implemented in the name of building a 
socialistic pattern of society. Now it is American 
liberalism and pragmatism that is being 
implemented in the name of free market reforms. 
The patient became sick as a result of the former, 
and is likely to become worse as a result of the 
latter. 

According to Keynesian economics, the problem 
of the economy being oriented towards maximising 
private gain can allegedly be countered by 
government spending to create employment and 
protect the living standards of the poor. Social- 
democratic policy was supposed to counter the 
capitalistic orientation of the economy, prevent the 
concentration of wealth, prevent the growth of 
unemployment and other ills of the capitalist 
system. The experience of the first four decades 
revealed that it is not possible to build a socialistic 


pattern of society based on an economy that is 


oriented to make the rich richer. In the fifth decade, 


the shattering of this illusion became the occasion 
to advocate market oriented reforms so as to make 


the orientation of policy consistent with the 


orientation of the economy. Let economic policy be 
so oriented as to ensure the highest rate of profit for 
the rich—this has become the clarion call of the free 
marketeers. And if the rich grow richer at a very 
rapid rate, then some benefits will allegedly trickle 
down to the poor as well. 

Six years since the initiation of free market 
reform by the Narasimha Rao government, this 
medicine has also become discredited. Now we are 
witnessing a debate between the advocates of 
hberalisation and the advocates of social-democracy. 
The Congress Party, even as it supports the 
reforms being implemented by the UF government, 
is reportedly considering whether it should revert to 
its old slogan of building a socialistic pattern of 
society, revealing the fact that free market reforms 
have not gone down well with the broad masses of 
people. While the debate is kept focused on the 
question of policy, the question of the orientation of 
the economy is conveniently left in the shade. It is 
not addressed by either side in this debate. Neither 
the free marketeers nor the social-democrats want 
to shake the status quo. Both sides accept the 
existing orientation of the economy. 

The Indian people are being presented with the 
choice of one or the other imported medicine, 
liberalisation or social-democracy, which is now also 
called liberalisation with a human face. In this 
manner, pressure is being built up in support of the 
assertion that there is no alternative to the 
economy being oriented towards the market. All one 
can strive for is some government programs that 
would give a human face to this inhuman 
economy. Should Indians succumb to this pressure 
of the western ideologues? Should Indians be 
beggars even in the realm of thought? The times 
are calling on enlightened Indian minds to 
elaborate the Indian alternative to the western 
economic system of plundering the productive 


forces for the sake of maximising the rate of 


accumulation of private wealth. 


Indian approach 
Indians have recognized since ancient times 


that the well-being of all is the condition for the 
well-being of each member of society. This has been 
expressed in many Indian languages. "Sarve janah 
sukhino bhavantu" and "Yogakshemam vahaam 
yaham" are expressions in Sanskrit. "H/lorum 
inbutrirukka ninaippaduve allamal verondrariyen 
paraparame" is the Tamil expression of the same 
thought. Why should the economy not be reoriented 
towards ensuring the well-being of all, and in 
harmony with the natural environment, consistent 
with this age old Indian principle? 

Once it is accepted as a question of fundamental 
principle that the role of the economy is to provide 
for all, then the rights and duties of individuals and 
collectives can be defined to be consistent with this 
principle. The challenge is to realise this principle 
in the modern conditions of large-scale production. 
A necessary condition for such a reoriented 
economy is that the surplus product must not be 
privately appropriated; it must be owned and 
enjoyed collectively. 

In defining the orientation of the Indian 
economy according to modernised Indian principles, 
it is essential to also take into account the 
international experience on this question. In 
particular, the rise and fall of socialism in the 
Soviet Union needs to be analysed and the 
appropriate lessons drawn. If we learn from their 
experience, both positive and negative, we should be 
able to avoid the retrogression and disintegration 
that has taken place there. Most importantly, we 
will succeed in building the future of India, 
provided we pay attention to the Indian thought 
material, update and develop this material on the 
basis of the needs of the present conditions and on 


the basis of the most advanced products of science 
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on the world scale. 

Collective production and appropriation are not 
something alien to the Indian mind. On'the 
contrary, it is precisely the relation of exclusive 
private property rights and the notion of every man 
for himself that is alien and abhorrent to the Indian 
mind. Why then can the economy not be reoriented 
in tune with the majority of Indian minds? 

Reorientation of the Indian economy requires a 
profound change in the relations governing 
property in land and other means of production. 
Those who benefit from the status quo will 
obviously resist such a change. To overcome this 
resistance, those who stand to gain from the change 
need to acquire the power to carry it out. In other 
words, changing the orientation of the economy 
requires changing the content of political power as 
well. It is therefore very promising that economic 
and politicai theorists have come together in this 
historic conference on building the future. The 
Committee for People's Empowerment deserves to 
be congratulated for this bold and timely initiative. 

The first step to initiate the process of change is 
to recognise and agree on what is the problem with 
the present and in which direction it is to be 
changed. Based on the observations and arguments 
presented above, I can summarise my conclusions 
as follows: 

e the key problem with the Indian economy is that 
it is oriented towards accumulation of private 
wealth by a rich minority; 

e asa result of this orientation, more is taken out 
of the economy than is put back into it; 

e neither liberalisation nor social-democracy 
addresses this key problem; 

e the solution lies in reorienting the economy to 
invest in human beings and in preserving the 
natural environment, thereby ensuring the well- 
being of all and the future of society; 


e such a reorientation requires a profound change 


in property relations, from private to collective 
and social ownership; and 
e the vast majority who stand to gain need to 


acquire political power in order to carry out such 
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a transformation in property relations. 
I present these conclusions for critical review 


and discussion. 


Kabilan 


OTe 


Utd A Ysttate at AeA ar waar fatear amaqaHl & 
ATA & AAA Sa | SA FEM FA ATA AT Gt GErat 
& Fale ct eet Het Hl AAT a site at fase aie oy 
aa feat | GAT Hl GMT ASM Er sike saw fers ze 
Tet & fo aT VHS BH HA He | 


You are all aware of the conditions that 
prevailed before the British colonized India. After 
they left India, during the last 50 years, the needs 
of the people have not waned. Our own life 
experience and what we see all around us show 
deteriorating living conditions of the vast majority 
of the people, widening poverty, oppression and 
exploitation. Workers' real wages have been going 
down systematically, more so in the last two years, 
so also their purchasing power. Even the sham 
rights of the workers have been severely curtailed 
in order to satisfy the greed of the capitalists. 

The suffocation of progressive views and 
opinions has not only affected the workers’ 
movement but also the overall society. The numbers 
of small peasants who have joined the ranks of 
agricultural labourers or migrated to big cities in 
search of livelihood, have been increasing year after 
year. Over the last 50 years, the middle class has 
been constantly pushed down to lower levels of 
living standards. India has the largest numbers of 
child labourers in the world today. Estimates 


indicate that there are approximately 45 million 


Abstract 


The institution of capitalism in India came with 
the British rulers. This institution has not only not 
addressed the question of the needs of the people, 
but aggravated them. Society has to move for ward, 


and the people have to unitedly work for this. 


children employed in the workforce, starting at a 
very tender age, working for an average of 10-12 
hours a day. 

The capitalist form of economy, which came into 
existence after slavery and serfdom, was supposed 
to have eliminated earlier forms of exploitation. But 
in India, after so many years of capitalist economic 
orientation and also 50 years of so-called "socialistic 
pattern of society", we find bonded labour is still 
flourishing. The number of bonded labours should 
be reckoned not in lakhs or millions but in crores. 
The number of bonded labourers in our country is to 
be counted in tens of crores, of which child bonded 
labour is a large segment. This staggering number, 
estimated at a quarter of our population, of bonded 
workers is one of the outcomes of 50 years of 
independence. 

Over the last 50 years, the mode of production 
in India has been capitalistic. The wealth of 
capitalists has grown multiple times over these 
years. The vast majority of Indian people have 
suffered a tremendous drop in living standards on a 


relative basis: millions have died and are dying of 
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starvation, exploitation and oppression. Even a 
cursory cause and effect analysis would show that 
the growth of the Indian capitalist is at the cost of 
the Indian people. 

Indians do not have adequate and nutritious 
food to eat, even though abundant food is produced 
in India every year. The vast majority of Indians 
cannot clothe themselves properly, to protect 
themselves from the weather or to keep up with the 
modern way of living. This is in spite of more-than- 
sufficient volume of cloth production in India. Even 
the so-called middle class cannot afford to have a 
minimum of meat, fish, fruit and other 
requirements as part of their meal. Indian big 
capitalists export vast amounts of rice, wheat, meat, 
fish, fruits, corn, cashew, etc., to countries which can 
pay. These big capitalists deprive the Indian people 
of everything that they produce by their labour, in 
order to mint money. This is fully supported by the 
Indian government and the ruling parties. 

Take the modern technologies such as 
computers. Indian capitalists are making millions of 
dollars, using the skills of Indian people, on the 
international market. The low wages that are 
enforced by the big capitalists in India are aiding 
them to be a major competitor in the international 
market. 

When capitalism came into being 200 years ago, 
the instruments of production such as machinery, 
science and technology and processes were 
rudimentary, compared to what exists today. The 
world now the has most sophisticated processes of 
automation such as robots, computers, highest level 
of technology, and above all, extremely socialized 


labour. While technology, skills, socialization of 
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production have changed so dramatically, how can 
the same 200-year—old relations of production 
continue, does it not require immediate renovation? 
Indian big capitalists and their spokespersons are 
so outmoded that they keep repeating that they 
cannot have any modernization in the relations of 
production. Even when capitalism came into being, 
it was not addressing the aspirations of the people 
at the time. But today, due to the barbaric attitude 
of the capitalists and the terrorist actions of the 
Indian state, the need for renovation and 
modernization has become the urgent task for the 
people. We see that this remains the fundamental 
task of modernization and need of the hour. The 
Indian state and the big capitalists try to block this 
objective and natural development of the society. 
This is forcing them to adopt more and more 
terrorist methods and means to hold on to 
imbalance. 

Indian big capitalists were groomed by 
Britishers: they are in no mood to pay heed to the 
Indian people and their aspirations. They have 
adopted this alien ideology and demagogy from the 
British rulers and subsequently mastered this 
method. Under these circumstances, it is necessary 
that all enlightened persons break this imbalance 
and make society move on a modern path consistent 
with the times. We as individuals have to leave 
aside all differences and issues which are based on 
outward form and concentrate on the content. 
Indian people need leadership to break this terrorist 
mechanism which the Indian capitalists, rulers and 
their state have perfected, and replace it with 
modern democracy, enlightenment and 


achievement. 


seme at eet 


Ue 


Ud aera Hl fegn-sayaar wat e fH de 
Sele, AA Hl Ael| GA AA HAM Hl YA A a 
qailticd andre wae & feat & are faarqaredt aed é | 
Usdid Aaa Ul @ fh aderacat at sa sapaar at 
ead Wart Hell z | 


aM Hl Uh ASA Hh BUH Uh Ae Ue, et fal H 
fray Gad ar Att et | AAs A ded G wHaet site 
flat 4 earl aera aH aR A aU [aay eda 
fu | aeeqaran Hl aera Hl eae 4 Usa|S ATT 
Mem | Tadaa at SOdt Beales AAs AT tel c, SAH 
qe Mt ear ey al aseqarean Hl ead HM e? 
qaataat ar faa Seat Bat S site Weal ht feecaT 
Uda Bo e| ava Fed atret AT Ha & Mare S| 
mela at ar al ae Mt Aeca aet fear GT ver z ie 
HS VS Al Fel Uc | 

Suet ateraca al feifa sa aA a ael, ales 
Urea aaa a cat at dead am wet || eae sees 
A at ar at Fea CI tel e | aH Ale UT LE 
ai, Gsiafa at cer et, AEH Yel et AW AMIN, 
That Ht feta a ate wh adel eT a Se ATT 
fre 2? cen & ae A aaa ao aa & fe te 
samy ~za a fet Fa WaT AeA @ A Haat TAT 
Hl MIT Heal z | 
Masada & 50 at are Wt ear atta 

aft ® fe en Pecat gaat Hare | wey serrata ale 10 
at ae ae oa aE B15 meget ate 20 Mitt FAT 
mus | aaa sad seem fare ait ae sel ver & fh eH 


Wedd Fale 


Abstract 


The economy in India is oriented to benefit the 
capitalist class and not the workers, the producers 
of wealth. In their pursuit of higher profits, the 
capitalists constantly sell out the interests of the 
working class. The political system supports this 


orientation. 


Sq YANG HHT te &, Al FAM HAM Al Hi He ze 
é, a Sad Meal Hl Vers H fags At He ard! a 
am bl Wedd Acq We Ft YAGI HA Ve Z, Al GANT FF 
OT Ot Ce &, Al GAM Sl VAM F Heal AMM ¢ we 
@, Ud fet HH he te &, ah fq A SE Hill 
GVA? AA BATT Taal MAE AL HATE AT eI, 
Ot lel Ae & fh Agel Hl AGH dca aw Aad (ear 
AT etl Al Del SA Sar Hl aeleracar z | 

eMe SM Hl AMAA al, ha ave A Yee fHar ar 
ahd 2%, fa ave UY BM ACM HM Aa e? sdeqaen 
al ak Wt aes A aT H Ueda AA H AM Fi, 
Tara FHT BGT AUTETA & | Sst za facsit mal wt We 
eG, Oe 3a SANT SAAT Yas Tel eh aA Ae ied 
291 Ol fara SM | ST SAT AT Yel @ fh Al HT feat 
HU fea Al Tel @ Ae SA GM Hl AAsaral Hl Asda 
sreaneal at ater al Aa FAM & fer Tera AT 
Vel & | SAI al asi A VA GA zl Vel Z, wad Wis H 
feu, gue ear & faa & kaw, Ho Hl HA Ael el Ve 
% | aa facstt aor feat 2 at ea & fav al HS HOM 
20m | Ut ae A ea ol & fama & law HS HMA Az 
Zlal, a Hae BTA fara H fers HI Hed | 1 SY ae Y 
ea staan HHT AAA el et Aha | 

aa faegtt aor wipe HT aa A faara aya z#? eH 
aad & fe Aa aleve et ar! A Aaa & SH ae 
ala ar mul fara ael et Achat | Aa SA St Ha TI 
Ata aT at argent He ST dd AM FA AGM Ad Wad 2 


~J 
~l 


oral ale A UMS Gr MAA eT et, BT at 
alahrare sarc cel et aT oIet HT cence Ie eT, 
at F aarait et ar seit ait at a ay Prete ZeT eI 
ged aeare ait ele feat at aT ec A, ctf EMT ct 
ae a ofa & aa a fara we | afer sites ware @ fo 
sa a & deat Geld fart & seat ast car Ye fear 
fa fart at aoa aaa ett ost | 

aie wt Ue uret aet ef at fear ah at sad aT 
qe amt aet 21 ae HG St A Ueda SAAT Tet et AT 
fe a S91 ar fra Het | dal sarge Hea | A US UE 
Tre A Aas ar PAT Ha as ale sear AeI 
2, ala Sa aragqe At eat Ht feat Fowler & 
fert ae fat e? 

24 4a Adie Ue fae Heh Ef EA BAS Ged = fh 
aan aera @ aa ale Be fa ave a fanlad et 
ahal @| at ata Asad HH & few al MAH 
amt fad Ueda sie AAS Alsat MGT Aet He 
ah | sah kere ASIA AT aaah Hl Heard Ael, Alech 
Feed 34 AAA Hl AA A See Al GA Gaal Hat 
aa ht el ey Aa Waar, fear, sa—at Wt at é ga 
Fem, at ftyaa @ fe earl adeqacen cae: éf atest 
ae Asda ert | 

geet Aalt A aM & Oa Gah AMT at Get 
water | 4 Meet Aa A ySofaat ar wyCa Set VET 
21H Fe Ael Heal Deal fh fan sel atl ale. 
qarata art ae arent at atlantis aa apr feaera erat 
ava set 2 | cet sah aaa A ae at wea are 
at eae sae aal 4 Mt ferme at, faa Awaz at 
Wes el Ach | fara Vat at fH eur gor h ez aR 
al fdemra et Ah, et Ata ar ved at ale eat 
feat gat a Gar alera set erat oS | eat tor a 
aital & go Ay & Seed at Ht art Heura ae 
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atch ara sat Sor at HET hae Hea Ach 
Tat | ald ay fatear He AM aed Aa St Se Tact 
at falear dat He Bl fear Gah ae aa, VA AT 
al dd, sd aad a aay @ | Be & ay SMe aT al 
wien Pata) wat cette ferte A fea ave wer 
Al aat @ fee feera erm ale tor St aetetaranr 
Aad et am | ate als Ser aot AT at et dat al 
dar @ ale de ge saat Uae a4 a at 0a Ff wT 
fat Al Gaal * | SAA alos Ste oilers, AMT Ze 
aware al alfa aaa & 1 Sa Bet seat af Ail 
safer HET Ta | Hl aT Ber ze, Gt Vt qear @ 
qa Ut stat Went det Tat | ea ANT A at We et ct 
2, Mat + Mt wer ake gai 4 MW, aa al aar é gu 
Met Te atl dae at fatsar at adi-qalt ert saat 
Yt qebe Meet GI aa A | Get eras al Ae Ald 
areal Hl Gara aleahtee & AM ae ws fase 
felt = | 

aa fetta ae & fe Aagel Hl AGH daa aH Aet 
Heat | 4 Bs Uh Agee = ate A erst Ht Se wail 4 
Ue tel El Ae awal ae @ fH ate feat maar & few 
als Aleth Het H few 3000 Saat ar5000 Saat cat 
& Se Saat arelt ast AMeet HT aet Sy ard | SE 
baat saat dca fear ata @ fe a Hat ave a at qa 
at tel Gl Ah; Hel VAT A et Ht Ha A Sel HT a 
ae Gad fate A arama Gor ¢! ge at @ eae 
yaaa ar eter | 

ae UA aa A et at geet Aa A, a attahr ar 
feat ate aa a, 24 am & fear 8 ge waa faert 
ert fe eH Uh MIT Ach AAMT Hr farms He Aad | 
Ut sah fer wage ele HH Heal eM | ale Ael 
faad Ht art corer ¢, are d other el, staez zi, 
Sasa et, a Aage el—aet Hr oA AAMT FH 
Frat a fer upgqe et art peat el ait eae fac 
dad bt aes AAMT areth er | 


Continuity and Change in India’s Economic Policy 


Prof. C.P. Chandrashekhar 


Sig 


Gat h Wh FH AaeeSsly Mae WE SHY deat Ah) H 
GR, tacts fra Osit 4, Grae fraHragiter soit 4 
At fre area ate Sar et At | a-aa faesth Goi ae 
Fea Aedt Ws, WA AS Sot A GA Tara Feat F 
feat aad vara de ae feat at age ead ale ata 
hl at be & few saga a | 


The subject of today's discussion is rather wide 
and provides scope for much thinking. I start by 
focussing on two things—a matter of selective 
choice. One is, the element of continuity between 
what existed at the time of Independence, with 
what exists 50 years after an effort at independent 
development in India. The second is what I think is 
an element of fundamental change which has 
occurred at the end of the 50 years. 

The element of continuity is most obvious to all, 
namely the persistence of extreme deprivation, of 
poverty, of the fact that even if you take the official 
head-count index of poverty, starting from a 
situation where we were in the neighbourhood of 45 
to 50% of the population being below the poverty 
line, we have managed only to get toa situation 
where still, there is about 36% of India's population 
which is below a nutritionally defined poverty line, 
which is essentially a subsistence level of existence, 
in which only a nutritional norm is taken into 
account. That of course is a stark element of 
continuity between the period just after 
independence and now. 

At the time of independence, there was an 
understanding that freedom is not freedom in the 


political sense, but freedom meant freedom from 


Abstract 


During the seventies, in the period of the oil 
price hike, international finance capital was able to 
get a greatly increased space, particularly in the 
developing countries. As dependence on foreign 
capital increased, countries like India abandoned 
the quest for those structural changes which were 
needed to address the question of widespread 


poverty and deprivation. 


metropolitan capital, from imperialist capital which 
for a long period of time had dominated the colonial 
economy, subjugated not merely Indian industry 
but much of India's population. This was the 
understanding: that freedom, if it is to be 
consolidated, required freedom from metropolitan 
capital. That domestic economic space must be left 
for domestic players, domestic industrialists, 
essentially with the idea to raise the rate of growth 
over a period of time and distribute the benefits of 
that growth, such that the problem of extreme 
deprivation is dealt with. 

If you look at it today, it is exactly the opposite. 
Today the notion of economic success is one in 
which the more successful you are, the more you are 
able to attract foreign capital to your soil. In 
essence, the judgement of performance of 
underdeveloped countries in today's national 
economy is its capacity to attract foreign capital, 
whether it is productive capital that comes to set up 
productive capacity in this country, or port folio 
capital, which is basically speculative capital which 
comes to earn relatively high returns in short 
periods of time. Therefore, if you are really looking 
at the fundamental change in this orientation, you 


find vourself asking why exactly did we see a 


transformation of the situation where, from 
wanting freedom from metropolitan capital, we are 
ended up in a situation, at least as far as the state 
is concerned, that depends on our. ability to attract 
foreign capital? 

The normal response is to say that we tried the 
strategy of being insular, trying to reserve domestic 
space for ourselves, and what happened is we ended 
with an extremely inefficient economy, which was 
not really internationally competitive. And you had 
a situation where growth tended to peter out very 
soon and we were not in a position to deal with the 
problem of poverty. 

One can't go into the details in this short time, 
but if there was a situation where people accepted 
the Nehruvian strategy, it was not in the way it was 
foundationally, not in terms of its vision, not in 
terms of the premises that needed to be met if it 
was to be a successful strategy, but about the terms 
of its implementation. Dealing with the existence of 
land monopoly and landlordism, the existence of 
concentration of asset ownership in Indian 
industry, of monopoly capital, was the fundamental 
requirement, for the realisation of Nehruvian vision 
and strategies. That strategy failed to get 
implemented. When the failure was noticed, by the 
mid-sixties, the time of major devaluation, when 
India had to turn to the World Bank to get hold of 
assistance partly because of the collapse in the 
agricultural sector, and because of the major 
balance of payments crisis we faced, the inability to 
translate into practice the requirements of the 
vision which was put forth in the early fifties was 
clear. 

If you look at the kind of transformation and 
orientation to dependence on international finance 
and of productive capital, and when that occurred, 
your really are talking of a transformation that 
began in the eighties, particularly in the mid- 


eighties, but gathered momentum after 1991. Is this 
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a logical culmination of the Nehruvian strategy? In 
terms of vision, or implementation? Why is it that 
for a long period of time from the mid-sixties to the 
mid-eighties, things did not occur? Why did it take 
so long? 

If the failure of the Nehruvian strategy, or 
Nehru-Mahalanobis strategy, essentially, is its 
inability to deal with the structural constraints that 
characterise the Indian economy, of being unable to 
increase the size of the domestic market by 
resorting to radical land reforms, by being able to 
deal with monopoly capital in industry, then the 
requirement, when you saw failure in the mid- 
sixties, was to really go about a strategy of trying to 
undermine land monopoly, actually deal with the 
problem of concentration of assets and create a 
large enough domestic market on the basis of which 
you could have a more egalitarian process of 
growth, even if it is capitalist growth. Now the fact 
is, very clearly, there was no concern at all, at least 
by those who controlled the power of the state at 
that time, to rethink in this fashion, to try and 
establish the structural premises of the strategy 
and implement it wholly in programme and 
perspective. There were some statements about 
dealing with poverty, or garibi hatao, etc., but 
essentially they did not address the fundamental 
structural constraints which existed. The fact that 
we didn't do that meant that for a long period of 
time, more than a decade, there was extreme 
stagnation, in the Indian economy. Industrial 
growth was half of what it had been during the 
glorious Mahalanobis years from 1950 to 1965. 
Poverty in fact continued to increase. Particularly 
in the period after the price increases of the late 
sixties, it seemed to be that the Indian economy was 
in a stalemate. 

Briefly, what really happened is that there was 
a change in the international context in the nature 


of imperialism itself, which occurred in the sixties 


and the early eighties. The change really began in 
the early seventies, in part by the oil price hike; you 
have a situation that because of the large price 
hike, which was being cashed in on by the oil 
producers and oil exporters, international banking, 
international finance capital suddenly got an 
unusual degree of strength. Deposited in the 
international banking system, this money was used 
to finance a credit fuel loan in the developing 
countries. A credit fuel loan inevitably sets up an 
additional demand for energy, increases the 
surpluses of the oil producers even more, spiralling 
the process of accumulation of finance capital at 
centres of the world. Interestingly, this was also a 
period when industrial capital was on the decline. 
You were in a situation when productive activity 
was on the decline in the main centres of capital, 
both the United States and Europe. Within the 
developed capitalist system itself, the financial 
centres were largely undermined. Therefore, new 
areas had to be found in which you can actually 
recycle these surpluses in order to earn your profit. 
These centres proved to be developing countries. 
Initially there was a debt boom in America. A large 
quantity of finance was provided by the financial 
banking system to Latin American countries. 
Unlike the period of the 50's and the 60's they could 
not finance high rate of growth, international 
saving and liquidity. The only way they could get 
access to the liquidity was through bilateral 
agreement network, by actually going to the 
industrialised states or the World Bank or IMF. | 
Therefore, what a nation needed to build, its own | 
domestic economy, its own domestic market, import 
substitution regime, and then a strategy to use that 


to address the international market—that got 


undermined. We therefore had the debt boom: these 
countries could borrow but couldn't make the 
interest and amortisation payments on their debt. 


In 1982, we began to see the debt crisis. 


The debt crisis did result in production and 
bank lending, the dominance of finance capital. In 
the system, you had to find a way to recycle this. 
What happened was a sudden expansion in debt 
financing investment by transnational corporations, 
but more crucially, investments in the less 
developed countries, in their stock markets. Indivi- 
dual countries can access international liquidity, 
like India did, by getting large volumes of portfolio 
capital. This ability to do it for short periods of time 
means you can convince yourself in some way that 
the need for dealing with the fundamental 
structural problem in order to sustain growth while 
dealing with the problem of poverty actually does 
not exist any more. There was some growth even if 
it was for a short period of time, of accessing the 
benefits finance capital is willing to provide you. 
Therefore you have a changed situation, rise to 
domination of international finance and the 
erowing collusion of international finance and the 
elite in the developing countries like India. 

You have recurrent currency crises as is 
happening in Thailand and each time you faced a 
currency crisis, the clout of international capital 
increases and that is what is determining the 
orientation of the economy. 

It is said that we don't have any choice, we don't 
have any alternative. The message is, open up your 
economy, utilise the finance which international 
capital provides you and when crisis occurs, just 
restructure yourself: not merely subjugate the 
domestic space but also remove the agenda of 
removing deprivation out of the economy. You don't 
really try to deal with poverty in the process of 
growth. You say you will deal with poverty, but 
dependence on finance capital doesn't really permit 
that. 

The current orientation of Indian economy is 
thus resulting in tremendously increased pressure 


on the poor. 
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The Provision of Public Services 


Ie 


fret wt aeferaen & few ada dara abl aa 
aie ara ae edt Fecal etl | Ta AR ITS 
ayy : ada aa 0a ast A at Heal & at ae 
tarfert foil aa al Weaed Ael Sct; SacI AATAAT 
Gafdaet Ue Ta UST @; SAA Pol Ae a Sue A 
aM ae Ue AS ATT Te ACT SANT At STAT e; Aa 
sia A ae fe ter one wm da aeal @ ras Ar- 
aa Feat Hl TAT ar Alea Peta @ | forged HW ga 
Aa dl He-aAa stile waraatitar Ge GA Algal ATA 
feast A ape wT aa & Me ae fu AH at Tard 
é | 


I think Chandrashekhar* has made a very 
valuable contribution to one aspect of how a 
difference could be made by employing a 
different economic strategy, by underlining 
the importance of redistribution, industrial 
capital and so on. I want to emphasise a 
different aspect, namely, the widespread and 
equitable provision of public services. 

I think that is quite fundamental. 
Sometimes this issue is treated as a kind of 
marginal issue in the overall industrial 
strategy. If you take an economics textbook 
you will find most of it deals with private 
goods and private commodities. Maybe there 
will be one chapter on public goods as a 
special case. Basically the economy is about 
private goods. This is a very misleading 
perspective, because the public sphere in 
social life is very wide. If you think of most of 
the things that really are important for 


human well—being, there is a very big public 


Co-panelist in this session. 
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Abstract 


The widespread and equitable provision of 
public services in the economy is very important, for 
four reasons: the public sector tackles those areas 
which do not offer incentives to the market driven 
private sector; has a redistributive effect on 
resources; eliminates the waste factor that private 
goods production entails; and finally, offers that 
economic space where non-market values may 
thrive. However, the efficiency and effectiveness of 
this sector in India are curtailed by prevailing social 


divisions, which have to be addressed. ~ 


element in it. That is in fact evident to non- 
economists. But economists have to rethink about 
that. 

Just to take an example, think of health. Health 
is obviously an important thing for everyone, but if 
you are not in good health, you have to do with 
private income to improve your health. You can buy 
medicine and this belongs tg the private sphere. 
But a lot of this is actually of a public nature. Many 
of the diseases are communicable, so everyone has 
an interest in everyone's health. Secondly, many of 
the health care services are made available on this 
basis of public services for very good reasons, 
because the market incentives are not there in 
providing them. Thirdly, health depends a lot on 
people's knowledge, attitude, and there is again a 
big public element. The kind of knowledge and 
attitude people have on health are really, very 
much determined by the social environment, by 
public action and so on. 


So taking up from these I want to spell out four 


specific reasons why one must put a lot of emphasis 
on public goods and services in development. The 
first one which I have already mentioned is the 
important aspect that public health depends on 
public services and health care, social security and 
so on. And as I said, the public services are well 
reflected even in the market economics, and that is 
reasonably well accepted in economics even though 
important variations of emphasis and variations of 
recognition of how important it is for the public 
sector to be involved in the fields like health and 
education exist. But the basic need for that kind of 
intervention is reasonably well accepted. The 
second case for putting a lot of emphasis on public 
services is that it has a redistributive role, for eg., if 
you make schooling widely available in India then 
by and large you are doing something for the 
disadvantaged section. Better-off sections are 
already in school, they are already in private 
schools. So the expansion of public provision mainly 
helps the disadvantaged groups. 

The third reason which is often focussed on, 
which I think quite important is that many private 
goods may as well be described as positional goods; 
namely, what you get from them depends on how 
much you have compared to others. That really 
creates a rat race, because everyone is trying to be 
ahead of everyone else and in the process everyone 
is doing that something. Just to give one example, 
ten years ago, most of my colleagues at the Delhi 
School of Economics, used to come to work by bus. It 
is a bit of a hassle, but if everyone faces the same 
hassle it seems to be easy to bear. Some colleagues 
started having cars, Maruti usually, and the other 
ones started feeling uncomfortable, that they also 
should have a car. Now most of them have a car. 
Some of them are beginning to buy other cars than 
the Maruti, faster and more expensive cars, and 
those who are driving Marutis are beginning to 


wonder whether they should do the same. This is a 


wasteful kind of rat race and a lot of private goods 
are a bit like that. What matters is where you stand 
relative to others. Public goods don't have that 
feature. That if you provide something publicly that 
will be enhancing everyone's opportunities, and no 
waste comes from the emphasis on position because 
everyone is in this same position. 

The fourth reason is that I think it is important 
in the society, or in the economy, to have a space 
which is not driven by the market. People's values 
in society outside the economy are also determined 
by what happens in the economic relations. If too 
much of the economy is being driven by competition 
and values of that nature, then that tends to invade 
other values also. That can be seen in the countries 
like the United States. I don't have time to expand 
on that; I'll just offer that as a possible topic for 
reflection. 

Having said all this, you could say, well, all this 
is very nice, its true we all agree, but we have to 
also be practical, and in a country like India, 
standards of public services are terrible and is 
really quite hopeless and we should privatise, that 
would be much more effective. I think that the 
issues of effectiveness of public services are quite 
important, I don't want to dismiss that altogether, 
and sometimes one has to be pragmatic enough. For 
example, the whole issue of how the bus services in 
Delhi should be managed is, I think, not self- 
evident. There is no doubt in my mind, that well- 
run public transport would be far preferable to the 
privatized system that we have now. On the other 
hand, one could question whether it is possible to 
have that kind of service in Delhi today, and 
whether as the second best it is not wise to settle for 
a privatized service, because some of the 
advantages of privatization are not negligible. | 
remember, three years ago, you could stand at the 
bus stop, literally wait for one hour, without seeing 


a bus coming, and now we can hop on a bus 
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anywhere, anytime. It makes a difference. But there 
are also all kinds of negative aspects of private 
buses which are well known, and which I won't go 
into. But basically what I am saying is that this 
kind of issue has to be faced with a certain amount 
of pragmatism even though in principle, what we 
would certainly like to see in this case is an 
effective, well-run public service. 

I'll end with one remark on the issue of how 
much we can expect the public services to work. 
There is a kind of circularity in a society like India, 
and the public services don't run very well so we 
should privatise, because one of the reasons (and 
this comes back to the thing that Chandrashekhar 
has said: why the public services break down in first 
place) is that we have a kind of society, where there 
are very important social divisions, which interfere 
with effective provision of public services. That is 
most evident in the provision of local public 
services, and one quick illustration, before I 
conclude, relates to schooling. 

I have been involved recently in a survey of 
schooling, where we were very struck by the 
contrast in the way the schools function in States 
like Himachal Pradesh and other North Indian 
States like UP and Bihar or Madhya Pradesh and so 


on. Especially because the rules seem to be very 
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much the same, whatever it is, the inspection 
system, the curriculum, the teachers' salary, 
incentive, everything seem to be very similar. And 
yet somehow the schools in hill regions seem to 
work quite well, even in remote villages where no 
inspector has been for years. Whereas in the plains, 
in village after village, we found a tremendous 
amount of corruption and breakdown of many of the 
government schools. And what seems to be behind 
this is that somehow the hill villages have a bit 
more of cooperative traditions, more of an 
egalitarian structure and a greater ability to act 
collectively. 


And this is something we notice not just in the 


_ context of schooling but also in relation to many of 


the public services, from health to public 
distribution, family planning, distribution of 
electricity, water, the functioniny, »f panchayat, 
Mahila mandals and so on. So when we say that the 
public services are hopeless in India, we have to 
remember that it is contingent on a certain social 
context and that goes back to the kind of thing that 
Chandrashekhar said, that there is also a hope of 
maybe changing some of the parameters of the social 
context and giving it a potential for a much more 


effective and equitable provision of public services. 
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Section Abstract 

Three presentations were made in this 
session, each covering a separate aspect of the 
agrarian question. The first paper gives a bird's- 
eye view of the existing situation with regard to 
agriculture, agricultural production and the 
condition of the peasantry and looks critically at 
the effects of the agrarian policies pursued over 
the last fifty years, including the changes 
brought about in the context of liberalisation and 
structural reform. The second paper deals with 
the peasant question as essentially a political 
question and suggests a perspective for the 
peasant movement on the basis of an analysis of 
concrete economic and political factors acting at 
the present time. The third paper deals with 
environmental aspects of the agrarian question, 
illustrates how environment degradation and 
environment protection both have claimed the 
livelihood of the landless and marginalised 
peasant and makes a strong plea for the re- 


orientation of the environment movement. 


S. Raghavan 


Abstract: 


The agrarian policies of the Indian state have 


led to the impoverishment of the rural population 


being presented in the form of points as they appeared in the slide presentation. 
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Introduction 

The resolution of the agrarian question is 
crucial to the growth of the economy and the 
welfare of the people. 

This presentation focuses on the agrarian 
question in terms of: 
e Who is benefiting? 
e Who is paying the price? 
e Food production and productivity 
e Growth of capitalism in agriculture 


e Land reforms and inequality in wealth 


Who is benefiting? 

India is the second largest producer of 
foodgrains, second largest producer of vegetables, 
and third largest producer of fruits in the world. 

Indian and foreign multinationals have grand 
plans for the food sector, taking advantage of the 
fertile hinterland. 

According to a recent CII-Mckinsey report: 

e India has the potential to be the world's largest 
food factory, valued at $140 billions (approx. Rs. 
4,80,000 crores) by the year 2005, almost double 
the present level of Rs. 2,50,000 crores 

e There will be at least ten players in the 
processed food business with a sales turnover of 
Rs. 3600 crores or more each 

e Ks. 1,40,000 crores investments to be attracted 
by the year 2005 
The Indian big bourgeoisie and Indian and 

foreign multinationals are the biggest beneficiaries. 

According to the Annual Report of the Ministry 


of Food Processing in 1991-96, a number of joint 
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while extending market relations into the farthest 
nook and corner of the country. Capitalist forms in 
the agrarian sector are poised to receive a great 
boost in the context of the economic reforms. A 


mass of data illustrating this is available. 


ventures/foreign collaborations and 100 percent 
EKOUs envisaging exports of Rs. 16,600 crores have 
been approved. , 

The Union Minister of State for Commerce has 
forecast that exports of agri commodities will 
increase to Rs. 50,000 crores from current level of 
Rs. 20,000 crores in 3-4 years. 

The Ninth Plan has set a target of 4.5% growth 
rate for agriculture. 

The bourgeoisie wants to have a second edition 
of the green revolution in the rest of India in order 
to meet these targets. 

But basic problems of structural, regional and 
social inequality, poverty and unemployment have 
not been addressed. 

Commercial and financial interests have 
established a firm grip over the rural market. 

Huge subsidies are given, to the fertiliser, power 
and infrastructure industries. 

Price level of agri commodities have been kept 
low compared to manufactured goods—the peasant 
sells cheaper, buys dearer. 

According to the recent National Sample 
Survey the top 10% of operational holdings 
cultivate 48% of the total area—this gives an idea 
of the concentration of land and other assets in the 


hands of a few in the countryside. 


Who is paying the price? 

80% of the poor live in the rural areas and 
depend on agriculture for their livelihood. Their 
living conditions are miserable. 


According to the recent National Family Health 


Survey: 
61% of rural households do not have 
electricity 
Only one-fifth use piped water for drinking 
87% have no toilet facility 
60% of the rural houses are kachcha 
36% do not have any authorised land 
bottom 30% own 3% of land 
bottom 60% own 14.2% land 


casualisation of rural labour force has increased. 


Agricultural wages are extremely low, security 
of livelihood for agri workers nil. 

The peasant is fleeced by commercial capital 
both as a producer and a consumer. 

According to the 1991 National Census, of the 
workers engaged in tilling the land, 40% were 
agricultural labourers, the rest being cultivators. 
This shows the extent to which the tillers of the soil 
have been alienated from their principal means of 
production—land. 

The share of the agricultural sector in the GDP 
decreased from a high of 56% in 1951-56 to 31% in 
1996-97. At the same time the industrial sector 
erew from 15.6% to 26%. 

Big industry has grown at the expense of the 
rural masses; the countryside provides a big market 
for consumer goods. 

While the share of agriculture in GDP has come 
down drastically to 31%, the share of employment 
in the primary sector is still 67.4%. 

States like Bihar, Orissa, UP, Rajasthan and 
AP have over 70% of their workforce employed in 
the primary sector. 

Unlike in classical capitalism where the growth 
in industry absorbed the surplus labour created by 
increasing productivity due to advances in 
technology and mechanisation, capitalist growth in 
India has failed to provide a livelihood to the excess 
labour force from the countryside, creating a 


structural imbalance. 


Food production & productivity 

With production and productivity increases 
achieved during the Green Revolution, large scale 
famine is no longer a haunting spectre. 

But, with 35% of the population underfed 
(according to goverment estimates), this is smal 
consolation. 

Food security for the poor millions remains a 
distant prospect. Production, availability and prices 


are still dependent on monsoons. 


Bex capita availability of food grains in India | 
Kg/annum | 
1905-06 200.2 | 
1970-73 189.0 
1980-83 191.0 
1990-93 201.0 
(Source: Towards Population and Development 
| Goals, UNFPA and OUP, 1997) 


Per capita availability of foodgrains fell 25% 
from 200 kg/annum in 1905-6 to 150 Kg/annum in 
1950-1. 

Availability of foodgrains has barely kept pace 
with the growth in population since 1947. 

There are vast inter-regional variations in the 
production of foodgrains, accounted for only in part 
by fertility of soil and climatic conditions. 

Persistence of pre-capitalist modes of production 
in large areas, variation in public and private 
investments and uneven capitalist development in 
agriculture account for a substantial part of this 
variation. 

Punjab and Haryana with their very high levels 
of per capita production stand apart from the rest. 

During the last 15 years, production has 
increased substantially in West Bengal, Tamil 
Nadu, Uttar Pradesh and Maharashtra. 


Per capita production is the least in Kerala. 


Per capita foodgrain production (Kgs) - 1990-93 


ou 
<x 


Source: Basic statistics relating to States of India, September 1994, CMIE. 


Evidence suggests that it has fallen from 63 to 37 insufficient public investments and lack of access to 

kg during 1970-90. agricultural inputs for the vast majority affect 
Overall per hectare production in India is productivity. | 

nowhere near optimal capacity of land to grow Small size of land holdings by itself is not a 

food. ‘ _ constraint to increasing productivity upto a point. 
In spite of the growth of capitalism in | Redistribution of land actually results in an 

agriculture, the productivity of the agricultural initial spurt in productivity, because land lying 

sector remains amongst the lowest in the world. fallow and uncared for now receives greater : 
Landlessness, preponderance of small plots, attention from the owner. | 

Comparison of Wheat Productity . 


Ke/hectare, 1995 


Comparison of Paddy Productivty 
Keg/hectare, 1995 
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After a threshold level, which may have been 
reached in certain parts of India by now, 
productivity starts to become dependent on 
economic size of land holdings, public investment, 


mechanisation and availability of high level inputs. 


Growth of capitalism in agriculture 

Growth of capitalist relations and capitalism in 
agriculture has to be examined based on the 
following criteria: 

e employment of wage labour and extraction of 
surplus value 

e producing for the market—commoditisation 

e reinvestment of surplus for extended 
reproduction 1.e., capital producing capital 

Based on these criteria, capitalism has made 
much headway, though the level of development 
differs from state to state, area to area. 

Soon after independence, the ruling classes 
faced a great agrarian crisis. 

In spite of population growth and tremendous 
food scarcity, no new area had come under 
cultivation from 1912. 

However the bourgeoisie decided to divert huge 
public funds to the heavy and capital goods industry 
to spur capitalist growth in industry (Tata-Birla 
Plan.) 

Agriculture was not given priority. 

Between 1949-50 and 1995-96: 

e growth of food production was 2.5% per annum 
e growth rate of area — 0.5% per annum 
e growth rate of yields — 2.5% per annum 

Food production barety kept pace with growth 
in population. Increasing nutritional needs of 
society was neglected. 

With the adoption of seed-fertiliser technology, 
commercial agriculture and commodity production 
got a big boost. 

This technology is not scale neutral—heavily 


biased towards upper classes. 


It has accelerated transition of agriculture in a 
capitalistic direction 
e accentuating socio-economic disparities 
e creating tremendous strain on ecological 

resources such as groundwater 
e forcing marginal and small peasants to sell their 

labour. 

Money-commodity relations have penetrated 
even the remotest corners of India. 

Broadly speaking, market economy operates in 
agriculture. 

North-western states of Punjab and Haryana, 
Western UP, Delhi and canal-irrigated areas of 
Rajasthan are front runners in capitalist 
development. 

About 85% of agricultural production in Punjab 
is mechanised compared to 8% for all - India. 

Maharashtra, Gujarat and the four Southern 
states come next. 

In 1992-93, about 35% of the cultivated land in 
India was irrigated. This percentage varied from 
95% in Punjab to less than 20% in Kerala, 
Maharashtra and the North-eastern states. (This, 
however, should be seen in conjunction with areas 
having high rainfall such as Kerala and North-east ). 

Availability of electric or diesel driven pumps — 
60% of number of medium and large holdings. 

Availability of registered tractors — 5% of 
medium & large holdings (the ratio is 47% in 
Punjab and 18% in Haryana). 

Contradiction between the big industrialist 
bourgeoisie and multinationals on the one side and 
the mass of the peasantry on the other side is 
setting exacerbated — opposition to WTO, Pepsi, 
Cargill, seed patenting, etc. Bitter struggles for 
remunerative prices are taking place everywhere. 

Vigorous opposition to the central state such as 
developments in Punjab. centred on agrarian issues 

The contradiction between the big landowning 


class on the one hand and the mass of agricultural 
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labourers and marginal peasants is also growing — 
caste-related violence and violence against 


scheduled castes and tribes are on the increase. 


Land reforms and inequality in wealth 

Soon after independence, under the impact of 
revolutionary peasant struggles and the freedom 
movement, the state took some steps to eliminate 
intermediary tenures like the zamindars, jagirdars. 

At the same time, it did not eliminate feudal 
property relations through radical land reforms and 
redistribution of surplus land to the poor. 

The bourgeoisic abolished princely states and 
intermediary tenures in its own class interest, to 
aid industrial and capitalist growth. 

The only reform that was implemented in 
selected areas of the country was the "abolition of 
the zamindari and absentee landlordism". 

In real fact, though, many of the landlords 
returned to their land and took over cultivation 
throwing out the tenants. 

The spirit of the principle "land to the tiller" 
was totally negated and many middle and small 
peasants were alienated from their land. 

A huge sum of Rs. 670 crores was paid as 
compensation to the ex-parasites and they were 
allowed to develop into capitalist landlords. 

For many who are engaged in cultivation today, 
production is based mainly on family labour with 
the upper strata hiring out their labour 
occassionally to supplement their income and the 
lower strata hiring themselves out totally. 

Leasing out by small and marginal farmers and 
leasing in by substantial land owners has 
increased. 

Other reforms such as tenancy reform, 
imposition of ceilings on agricultural holdings and 
consolidation of holdings have done little to improve 
the living conditions of the ordinary people in the 


countryside. 
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Implementation of tenancy laws, and 
enforcement of ceilings—the two measures taken 
together—account for only 6% of the operated area 
and that too of presumably low quality land. 

This when compared with the 43% of 
agricultural land transferred in the People's 
Republic of China between the years 1950-52 brings 
out the sham nature of the Indian reforms. 

Though land is not the only asset, inequality in 
land distribution gives an idea of inequality in 
wealth in the countryside. 

Data on operational holdings from NSS surveys 
show that the percentage of holdings decreases as 


the holding size increases. 


Percentage distribution of operational 
holdings & area, 1991-92 


Category Holdings% Area% 
Marginal (<1 ha) | 62.8 15.6 
Small (1.01-2.00 ha) 17.8 18.7 
Semi-medium (2.01-4.00 ha) 12.0... 26/1 
Medium (4.01-10.00 ha) 6.1... 26.4 
Large (> 10.00 ha) 1.3 15.2 


Source: NSS 48th Round 


Trends in land concentration — Rural 


Group Percentage share in operated area 
1960-61 1970-71 1981-82 1991-92 
bottom 30% 4.6 4.4 2d 3.0 
bottom 60% 18.3 18.6 14.9 14.2 
top 10% 46.0 45.0 472 47.6 
top 5% 30.5 30.6 32.4 33.6 | 


Source: NSS Rounds 


Share of bottom 60% has declined over the last 3 
decades. 

Share of top 5% has increased. 

There is also an increasing tendency of large 
and semi-medium holdings to lease in land from the 


small and marginal ones. 


The table below gives data on land inequality as 
measured by the Gini's coefficient and the 


corresponding average area per holding for various 


states. 


Gini's coefficient of operational holdings, 
1991-92 


State Gini's coefficient* Avg. area (ha) 
AP 0.576 1.29 
Bihar 0.637 Hees: 
Haryana 0.675 2.19 
Kerala 0.636 0.35 
Punjab 0.730 1.46 
Rajasthan 0.613 3.08 
Tamil Nadu 0.646 Oe 
West Bengal 0.585 0.60 
India 0.641 1.34 


Note: * Gini's coefficient serves as an overall 
measure of inequality in the size distribution of 
operational holdings. For discussion, see below 
Source: NSS 48th Round 


Land inequality is highest in Punjab and 
Haryana where capitalism in agriculture has made 
much advance. 

In Punjab, Gini's coefficient increased sharply 
between 1970-71 and 1981-82, followed by a small 
rise in the next decade. In the case of Haryana, the 
ratio rose substantially in both the decades. 

The Gini's coefficient in these two states are 
much higher than the national average. Tamil 
Nadu is the other state with a higher coefficient. 

In the case of Assam and West Bengal there was 
a substantial rise in the seventies. 

The only major state where there was a small 
decline was Andhra Pradesh. 

Farm size alone cannot be used as an indicator 
of economic class. 

Variations in the fertility of the soil, availability 


of irrigation, as well as family size affect the 


farmer's prosperity. 

Productivity of the land varies enormously from 
the irrigated areas of Punjab to the drought-prone 
districts of Rajasthan. 

Though land is still one of the principal means 
of production, other inputs such as power, 
machinery, irrigation, seed, fertiliser, etc. are 
increasingly becoming vital. 

Therefore, inequality in land has to be seen in 
conjunction with availability of and inequality in 


access to agricultural inputs. 


Conclusions 

e land concentration has become sharper in the 
last few decades. Agrarian reforms have failed to 
radically restructure the agrarian setup 

e alienation of the producer from the means of 
production, in general, and in tribal areas 
particularly has increased 

e capitalist relations of production and 


distribution have made steep inroads into the 


agrarian sector, in several areas—it coexists 
with small commodity production 

e contradiction between multinationals and big 
bourgeoisie on one hand and mass of peasantry 
has sharpened 

e growth of capitalism in agriculture has resulted 
in huge ecological imbalances 

e inter personal and inter regional disparities 
have increased 

e food security is still elusive 

The solution to agrarian question lies in 

empowerment of the rural masses through: 

e radical restructuring of agrarian relations in the 
interests of masses of people 

e redistribution of land to landless 

e co-operativisation of peasantry in the production 
and distribution of agricultural products 

e assured agricultural inputs and infrastructure 


such as irrigation, power, fertiliser, seeds, 
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centre of power and you have the rise of various left, 
and regional parties instead and so on, to carry on 
the same policies that the 1991 government had 
instituted. For them it is very important to have this 
poverty alleviation in place. If they did not keep the 
poverty alleviation scheme in place and continued to 
strengthen this, they would be heading for a serious 
debacles. Their whole political system may collapse. 
So poverty alleviation has arisen actually as a very 
negative tendency and it is very important for 
various forces who wish well for the future of 
economy to understand this, that the fight for 
poverty alleviation at this time is helping the ruling 
circles to come out of this crisis gloriously. 

This is the time when action has to be directed 
towards weakening this arrangement that has come 
from 1947 or 1950 onwards to 1997 and is on the 
verge of collapse. And this collapse will take place 
in many, many ways, but the peasantry is going to 
be a very big force in this collapse. And every effort 
must be made to deal with this question and pay 
attention to what the Indian peasantry has done, 
what it is capable of doing and what it is doing right 
now. The Indian peasantry is under great pressure 
from international multinationals and it sees what 
they are doing, in terms of intellectual property 
rights, subsidy cuts and so on. It understands that 
it has to be fought, and it is ready to fight. How is it 
fighting? It is fighting first and foremost with this 
consideration that to fight international capital you 
need your Oriya nation, Bengal nation, and so on, 
which together constitute India. With this it can 
fight the encroachment of Cargill or Pepsi. 

On this basis, Indian peasants are actually 
willing to fight and they are going to provide the 
main manpower in putting the interests of human 
beings at the centre stage of India for its future | 
development. But the Indian peasantry in its | 


previous attempts has also shown that it cannot go 


it alone. It is really not in a position to deal with 
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unfurling the banner of the nation, or the banner of 
the country, on its own. It would be very wrong to 
say that the 800 million people whom the Indian 
ruling circles leave out right now in their discourse 
can actually extricate India from its crisis. They 
need the other 200 million as well. In that sense, 
those people in whose name the Indian bourgeoisie 
are right now saying we are going for privatization, 
liberalization, market economy, it is they who have 
a very great responsibility, and that responsibility 
is that they have to provide a vision, not only to 
these dispossessed, but for the whole country. This 
is what is lacking. This is what was lacking in - 
Naxalbari, in Telangana it is that which aided the 
ruling circles actually to present themselves, as if 
they hold the banner of nation, or of the country, 
and on that basis they fooled the peasants. They 
removed the peasantry away from those forces who 
were trying to actually put the question of political 
power at the centrestage. 

It emerges that at this time, the Indian bourge- 
oisie have ceded that place to those who want to take 
it. Those who want to give a vision for the future of 
India, and within that those who want to see that 
the political power is the crux of the agrarian 
question, they have every reason to be happy at this 
time. The agrarian question has defined itself very, 
very crisply. It has defined itself as a question that 
has to do with the well-being of the peasantry. The 
question that has to do with the well-being of the 
peasantry cannot be dealt with without the peasan- 
try having the power to decide. It is a question that 
cannot be decided on the basis of the peasantry 
alone, but on the basis of the entire country. So these 
things have been clarified in the last 50 years. 

A vision that looks at solving the problem of 
marginalization of not just peasants but the entire 
country and within that the marginalization of 
peasants is called for. It requires to give a vision, 


which does not include just the dispossessed, but 


the whole country. This is where some of the biggest 
problems of the past movement lie. 

It is intrinsic to capitalism, that agriculture lags 
behind industry. It is not a matter of policy, it is not 
a matter of something that can be done. As long as 
you are going to have capitalist forms of property 
relations, agriculture will lag behind, with very 
definite economic reasons for it, because capitalism 
has to do with surplus production, Joe 
production tied up within the employment of wage 
labour, as well as deployment of capital. Land is the 
capital in agriculture and land is limited. Most 
fertile lands produce at a high rate of productivity, 
low fertility lands produce at a low rate of 
producvitity. The way the price of industrial goods 
is determined is that as productivity increases, 
industrial goods tend to have lower and lower price. 
But in agriculture, the equation is very different. 
Prices of agricultural commodities tend to rise, 
because as more and more less-fertile land comes 
under production, the cost of production is higher. 
These are economic laws, there is not much you or I 
can do about it. But what does it lead to, when we 
do this analysis? 

There was a point made in the previous speech” 
about land ownership in China being one of the 
factors that has contributed to development of 
production in China. That is also an economic 
question, because if land cannot be bought or sold, a 
large amount of capital that is tied up with the value 
of land actually disappears from that sector, and it | 
appears for investment in other sectors. Then what 
happens is that since land is not bought and sold, the 
producer of agriculture will not have the compulsion 
having a price high enough to recover the cost of the 


land. So the immediate effect of land disappearing as 


a commodity, is to reduce the price of agricultural 


produce. Which means, suddenly, the price of inputs 


into industry in the form of raw material goes down. | 


* See S.Raghavan, in this session 


In food grain production, the price of food goes down. 
The future of the agrarian question can be solved by 
paying attention to these economic considerations, 
that nationalization of land is actually an economic 
necessity if you are going to solve the problem of both 
raising the level of consumption in the society and 
balancing the various sectors of the economy,,. i.e., 
agriculture and industry. 

As the question of political power is dealt with, 
it is also important to deal with these questions. 
One need not wait for the political power issue to be 
solved. So the agrarian question in the future will 
be solved on the basis of arrangements made at this 
time, before political power is transferred from the 
hands of a few to society at large, and these 
arrangements are going to determine how the 
agrarian question is going to be solved tomorrow. It 
would be wrong to say that just having a revolution 
of the kind Naxalbari and Telangana tried to 
accomplish is going to solve the agrarian question; 
that I do not think is going to work. 

In conclusion I would say that the agrarian 
question in Indian presents itself on the basis of the 
experience of the last 50 years as a political 
question. It is first and foremost an issue of dealing 
with the problem of empowerment. It is tied up with 
providing a vision for the country, not just for 
agriculture, not just for industry, but for the entire 
country. And in the coming political battle with the 
ruling circles, with the bourgeoisie, such a vision 
must be presented. The peasantry is going to be the 
main fighting force, but the leadership is not going 
to come from the peasantry. However one wishes, 
the peasantry is not in a position to provide 
leadership for this struggle. But those who provide 
leadership will have to pay attention to the question 
of peasants on another count as well, that is 
fighting for nation, national question, sovereignty. 


On that basis, you fight the multi-nationals. To 
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fight multinational pressure we need our country, 
we need power, you need people behind you. In the 
next session**, hopefully these questions will get 
discussed further. For, not to have an arrangement 
with our own people to fight multi-nationals with is 
very wrong. 

When anybody enters into struggle, with whom 
they make an arrangement is very important to 
look at; there was a mention of Punjab struggle, 
and there was an agrarian issue involved there. 
Punjab farmers were looking at some foreign 
powers for some arrangement, so that they can do 
some trading there and sell some agricultural 
produce. I would think that if Punjab farmers are 


addressing their agrarian question, they are wrong 


Waa aa al UH aH? 


not to look at other parts of the country, where also 
farmers and peasants have their problems. In the 
same way, if Kashmiris are trying to deal with their 
population, which is mostly engaged in agriculture 
and other primary activities, in looking towards 
Tony Blair they are very wrong. They should be 
looking at others who are engaged in a struggle for 
power in other lands which are inhabited by the 
peasantry. So these questions present themselves 
today as a part of the agrarian question, and 
without solving this agrarian question, neither are — 
the present capitalists going anywhere, nor is any 
future force that is going to challenge the 
capitalists, going to go anywhere. With this, I 


submit for comments and questions. 


Glas Ae 


Ale 


TAT aT A Meet eA A Sat ob Steg Te 
aaa WaT & | WAT Aa A ae Hates eel H Aaa 
TSA Tet SAINT A HM Was | | Wea SAM Ble 
ARI Hel bl dg Hea H Sel H Aa H Beg A 
Gara Bl Lal ch AA WR, SA ASST HT alee SISA 
EN Sf | Gata arate aU Bree el Aha Sf BM ae 


BM a A Aaah WS Tet FST IMA | Bel A Sa 
Uh Ble A Ved We aU faa Tad GT Yet e| SAH 
aaa aad 4 ads A eat aoe art Tatar 
& aie H feu eu ged are fora a el sa Foo a 


** The session on Rights. 
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Abstract 


A large part of the migration from rural to 
urban areas is explained by the degradation of 
common property resources such as land and 
forests. The migrant labourer is absorbed into the 
most hazardous industries in urban centres. The 
recent court orders to close down polluting 
industries and saw mills has resulted in the double 
victimisation of these labourers in the name of 
environment protection. The environment _ 
movement can be meaningful only if it becomes the 


movement of these very people. 


ade A SAS ex A fae rest AT Gataerranet @ 4 
at ded et BM el Se At wes Gar Ae, Arar 
wa, sale €, d Mt ded BM el gael ae eH Cade 
fo Sad wade art, ara ate A set A aM He are 


« _ == 


canfearat att, frat atekat det we, Grad oaaara 
& aes Gad Sls fed wa, a saa arr z| 

aaa Yee 4 A WV Oe aA faa wa fH ae 
qatar & gat? aa ae fafear 2, alaré, se 2? a 
cal ah A, Ae &, THI @, Get @, fae ai ar 
ad deta &? ale eH sq dst al ea 48 van at az 
Same bt at fags & Saal Ase amy aa ar 
WA ae We at Ad Heat Aled @, site aad fread A 
ade Weed A AAS CEA Tec =| Geel Je fh 
madi a et & valarnaneat & are, eat 
araaiterer +t at foe fers @, theeftat at de aed a, 
qe Fo SA AMT Hl Nalsa Heat @ Al fH geet a Zi, 
Gata GU BH H HRT Mal A AH? wee F aa 
@ | al Gtchl Uh ae al 4 Wallsa He Ws Z, Mat 
Ah AS Ga HL Uh &, SAG! GAM Gera ae i, 


SAhl GA al Hts aa Ael Ss, Gaal Aifaar Gaza oA 


at mS | A Aa dF gee A are feat ave F toe aed 
, al A ala GAG WallSt He te | | Ae ALT Vee 
Pay 21 cae, Wet yes aie a Aral & fh alae 
Aes Hl Ade, Mer H WAlartraeal & MWAH 4 Ee 
ot oS Aaa, Aoeel ale & sal F AMT aleT | 

at A oa at AHS Ue Wea | Sah Te A ile alt 
Wem SAA AEM | SAL eel Hl ATaval 1961 4 aeHe 
ae ab Hela 300 wfagredt agi Se | SA Mal al Ararat 
Hela 200 Ulead Fé 21 Be at at Gad & fh ye al 
ae aa sel & fH Mer H aM Sarat aed Yar He ee 


ai Wid & Hal safer, ale sez A avardt Sarat ae z, 


dt ae aa aa * f& a am al A some Met A Ta EI 


BAe St HEcITe cist Sach ae A GASH @, qe de c fh 


a gal ez St A aT ee S| FHI AR adie a 
ara ast | vec dis ae fe ger A a Aer at 
BUTEA Tae att S| arth Gt eta AMAT AAA HI 
SOat Uae WRT gat 2, Saal Ararat set al Ia sete @ 
sat anfenst ex edt aaa ale UT SAAT ST 
a fer, fear 21 ara, 25-40 oF & few ale ae AM 
fer & afte steal Ht onart Suet dia ala a ae ele 
‘iat & aad, al ge aa 2 fe get A Saray areal 4 


dg Fe Sahl Med Ara aet eI 

gael dist at foe dea gt Sarat wen 2, aad A 
oq fa ate Aaa ae we z | 

CA SAAT A Yee ale A Aecayet ylApr ala al 
él de 8 SAM; ote aa at fhe at 21 up @ adi wt 
GAM at cat @, sae GH | Gah are A A nea F 
Tel AAT WEN | At St AAA & ae A geet dwt qe z@ 
Wa Ub eeear GA @ de Gea H 55 olage fear 
€ | ae SAM Ht Ae Set SHsl A dedi A zt z, 
fasta elt AT tel 21 HS UH al We Hl wlsaHe, sal 
fat Mt tet A ara ate ae YA gare ael eon Z| 
Sains ANT Hl Seta Al Veet at, Sad wit aeaz es eI 

fhat As 4 Veet Arel HM A UM YET Al site 
aealel Ala A AGAMA Wed Ht fea A He Hed HT 
aise cht Atl SAT Fel aed Alea Alf & Baas Aaa 
& ae A | at At Wat at awe a Gs eve dade 
fo ae FAG SMT We el del elect SAT YA Gari aT 
af 2 | Gl aa Aaaqarea HI AA @, de & UH Adi Hl 
FH; Aa adt Ht THA al GAA ge eldl dell ar vet Z| 

qe Al fae & SRT FAM Bret edt aT zt z, 
a cet arht eld 2, SA BA Hl Ge & faqs | Sas 
FISASIA A TART HA HI AeA Ald Aldssas Al 
soret frurr @; dhaét ara auret @ | ae drat at fa 
Tal & Alaqaos & fears aah wa Ag At, SI ae 
ft az fat H Wet sie Wa & Yet F Wage Alehal 
A Ho HA YS He feat el 34 aM GAM 4 OW HAA 
aH 190 aa eaear Gl AA SA AMT H Hot 4H ST Gal 


« geforaee at Rom oftde arioren A frases Hurfer seer HAGA aAreret et hae | 
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+ art at mat & era a fret gat e | gael Heed AAT 
2. git gah era a oniia Mae aM A at Ta Ved é 
sat F Us Bleal A Salewt FT | 

Soret aie Wa GAT SI GT Gar S GAT ea; SMTA 
after & | sitet @ Gt art erat & ae 10 sic A 
acne e-me HE Ue al 75 Mat aH &, Wa SAAT 
det 4 Gl aal @, fh set Fl TAT, SA AMT aT 
Peat wt aze a dar SAM aT del Up ala 21 SA ae a 
al F Heal Ded & de Fe ef fe eT ch ata a at 
arat & | stret 4 fase 20 areal FH Aaa, waeriteret site 
Sheri A PretHe Al ert far @, Saal hacer F wH 
Arearht a BRT ate AMA UT Heat AEM | set 25 
ale 4 SA 660 eaeae GAM A 4, aT fh Sare TAT 
FIM & aa A AAA Zz, 350 ale eaeae A ale US Ael 
2, le Wa Ael @| Ale Be Ast eae ANT H STA a 
ave A eld erm | 

Jel aa A fast adi, adt at AA sell We, sare 
ag A Za Al ada Bota @, J GAM dell Te, at 
Wath AA Ael Aral fe Wal A ted Tel Wea aah H 
aT Hel AMAT | F gee A AA, ate Ae ez A aT 
al Sth WT Mee A ed ch few MT 21 FT Get HAT 
Tel @| amg seat fe teem fHa aon A vet z1 aaa 
STel Pre tere A ang @, Gdiaret & aa A ares z: 
Fel UMMM Hela 70 Ula 4 63 Uae et Tat 2! a 
aa 4 Add Stel aera 2 @ ge @ Yaa AM Aa! Wat 
d hel 4 AU é| ae aa et SRG Be sa ae A 
aad 4 AM or! cha sad ved diate aa Hb arn Ff 
aa ¢ | dat aa 4, rad Soret terme at aeract eg 2 
Al Gat aed fh 4 fea ave Hl Aa Hl ala He Zar 
2) 4 ene a aim é Gre aia 4 cafe & are at 
YT & | Met HY Ahe Hel Wa eS, Be sgl AS a a 


oS 
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qa Gat é | 

tq sah A ol aa A ald 2, Fd WG EE 
parce at & Tet, StH Bl A Aaa A alee Perc 
2? sacl aa Hufaai A ar del A atest et Perc | 
sre are feeedt H Set at sAHl ae Vda H Ale 
freadt | ode ada 4 Sa ae amet Preach & Get arg 
aie =H 100 Mlez det Ael WH, Tet We aoa H HRT 
Gat anal f| ae Tea At AIA, Hel We et SAG 
arene oe feat atat 21 Se atrarat ea Aoee BT 
H ataet oe fear Aral @ Ale GA Ta AT ET eT 
21a qaqa Pisa ate a gee A Mt wear det ed 
@| Wet h AM Are Aateta A Aer & fH Aaa de 
me | Beads Hed & fh Aa ag A Aaa Ae He at 
ANT A Wel HA Hl Aled AMT HT ASTI AT | ate 
we, 3d & art ae A aT AA here A OT, A ee 
Tet A OM, 7 Hel a Gears fa Ta A, UH Aa H a 
Oe Wt, at Sal AMT Hel Faas ST! awt arm ce 
TMT, het AT feet 4 Gee ae, 168 al Aaa de 
2? Ga Uh Fed fed HA S EAT Selela Hr, 12 
feat 1996 al, FAH fe Het Ta & fH Aa Hi Here 
Ge WU Weel, le otter Pret Fel | H PA Garay aT 
SEWN A AA TAA =| Aa alet Pet Ie He ct 
Aleth Uses & GT At Astee AF at faere, 7, w 
Haat F1 Fa fee flere site Tae Wea ah, A areata 
Hage Seat ale Sa Aet || Pet A SMa AT Heh 
Yara 4 feat ave A sift dead at alfsrer aH at a 
HT aaa att TT | 

H We Ael alet tel fo 4 Ae Hh Hers h UA A S1 A 
Wut etal @, Sa ae A Gel He Ael feat z| 
aad A at Wad ae @ fH fe-seas A Al aaa z, 
4 168 et ae et wat @, Yarat A amet fet ae zr waz 


2 af Aoigel et yerao at fet vet, a cia A 

ard A Fel Ghd, A Tala & yea a Act ah z, 
Bet Te ATT eT AR TT eT Geer z, Ae GT el Wah 
4 et satel Sat aaa A Alene fAerit, aif ea ora 
wile GAL Als Hl HPorerat al 21 Sant are yoraar HH 
wel, a Mhe a He fat cae Saara al storey ate 
de ft aeatrEret 2 | ta dee Saat sleet edt zea 
dd dh 4 sat cil A Aaa Hed WEN, Ga aH fH 
fhe H als Valdendial Al HL Ae A Hea Ya He 
fe a aaa Mt efta @, saat Yt set a eer a aa 
Hah AA HE Tel €, SAH UH GAIT eI ake ae 
Seg Fe dad eh A aM ae he Waa & 
fades al vec Wt SS Tal A Aen @ aie aa aa 


Wala al Sth HLA Sl Ald dell @ al, fee A Aa wz 
é | 

a tere wl Jal aaa | Gite Sa Aa H Daas al aa 
HT aah dae el eT el a AL GT BT GT Galaenr ST 
Were, a fath see A aad are at 4 ety feat z | 
aie Wat Toes, Madara Hl 5Odt AWTS ae ae ert fH 
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Human Rights, Caste 
Discrimination and 
Minority Rights 


Section Abstract 


24 UM  aerta FA FET fag ae Tal at Ws The district items that were included under 
q 24 Wael @: ater aa @, Ud AAMT A wee this heading were: the concept of rights, caste 
aan 4 aaa Beurd, seaqseral & afar aur =—SS—«é«SSriminaattion in Indian society and polity, mino- 
aA ate Relaar | “ora & Rare aad aa F rity rights and the law and poverty. The presen- 


sina az ater db dha te wea au 24 nai tation on the struggle for rights provided a pers- 
ff vay afer maa Gear var =  “aart fre pective on this subject by making a distinction 
— . between rights, on the one hand, and privileges 
AUGAb & AHR We Wedd at aletat 4 Gara 
fata A aera & AIR Hr THA fea TT ete 
aire fase ae = spoke = tet at ere - — evidence to the effect that the rights of minorities 
TAY TY & FT AHA AYeTal al FECA Te Sa are severely curtailed in the present situation and 


on the other. The paper also posits that “the stru- 


gele for rights is a political rather than a legal 


struggle.” The two presentations on the rights of 


minorities provide, between them, considerable 


Fel ed | alert Hema ate aa airoret A AafI =| that the constitutional provision for reservations 
aa 4, Wah Hl Hea & fH Alesana area 4 for the backward sections in public institutions 
ana Gt & AM hl Aad Ge ea et fat z@ does not address the needs of these communities. 
are 4 af Sot BAS FI ge fhat 2 | ata A bl A counterpoint is provided in the presentation on 
air faeraar frag oz Wea aera 4 Fara tay = fh caste discrimination and human rights, where the 
aa & es ant mb ani at fader ake duet ab author argues that caste-based reservations have 
fert a&¢ Bol A araa wT Peter ze 2 | | not addressed or resolved the needs of the people 


of the reserved categories, nor is it the answer to 


their problems, bringing, once again, the need for 


a struggle for rights to the fore. Finally, the paper 


on the law and poverty focuses on the ways in 


which the law is an accomplice in the process of 


the impoverishment and the condemnation of the 


marginalised sections of people. 
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Caste Discrimination and Human Rights 


ag 


So Seta 4 ARF Slt ob aera St BIKA wea 
aed eu ed A aera ate ante siestarstl ar rer 
Sa Meet Hl Alea HI Fara Ware | safata Gaara 
smfasta ob ret A et ype et ee aie fates aa 4, 
TCI BTS Uh Aleks H ERM, AMT we atte at 
Wf det tee | Ast ASH BT Sale He HT AAT 
BA SAT Gh AMAA AH h ATTHAT AIT 4 AST eS site 
SH hae SAN Ha AAC Ael TAT Al Behar | 


An extensive and sometimes specialized 
sociological literature on caste exists today. 
Sociologists distinguish between varna and jati, an 
all-India four-fold hierarchy and the more localized 
endogamous groups, but when the terms caste and 
caste system are used, it broadly refers to the form 
of discrimination based on inequality of birth found 
here in India, called interchangeably the 'varna 
vyavastha' or the ‘jati pratha'. There are detailed 
empirical studies of how caste operates in an 
idealized village setting. These studies show how 
caste functions to direct almost every aspect of the 
life of an individual. The features of caste are 
enumerated to show that its characteristics include 
separation, hierarchy, endogamy, occupational 
specialization and the like. Other characteristics 
include restrictions on social intercourse, the 
extreme forms of subjugation imposed on the lower 
castes, the existence of caste panchayats and so on. 
Studies of Sanskritization, and other patterns of 
caste mobility have been made. At the core, the 
caste system is perceived as based on the ritual 


distinction between the pure and the impure, the 


N&R 


—__ Subhalakshmi Sankaran 


Abstract 


This paper traces the study of caste in India and 
attributes the strengthening of caste and religious 
identities to the policies of the British rulers. 
Struggles against caste hierarchies and the 
oppression of lower castes may be dated back to the 
period of the emergence of Buddhism and continued 
in various forms, notably in the Bhakti movement, 
down to the present times. The struggle for ending 
caste discrimination is linked to the larger struggle 
for empowering people, and cannot be limited to 


reservation. 


pure being superior to the impure. Hence the purer 
castes as well as occupations are ranked higher to 
the impure. 

This preoccupation with caste as a subject of 
study had certain historical reasons. One of them is 
the fact of the study of Indian society having been 
pioneered by the Orientalists, missionaries and the 
British administrators, and their preoccupation 
with caste lingered on even in later studies. The 
British found it expedient to study India, partly to 
streamline their administration, and contributed in 
no small measure to the view that India was 
basically divided into peoples of different castes and 
religions. A more theoretical reason for the 
preoccupation with caste studies has been that 
caste is a native category with which to understand 
Indian society, and that studying India through 
western categories does not do it the justice it 
deserves. 

One of the foremost proponents of this view is 
Louis Dumont, the French anthropologist. He 
believes that a study of Indian society, which is 


hierarchically organized, presents a counterpoint to 
ao i , | Se ey 
ao , Hires i. 
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the study of his own, i.e., Western society, 
characterized by the principle of equality. Hence his 
book on the caste system—Homo Hierarchicus— 
presents India as populated by a species apart. For 
Dumont, the core of the caste system is its ideology, 
the ritual distinction between the pure and the 
impure. More secular aspects of caste organization 
are regarded as peripheral. Dumont and others 
thus present a relatively static, ahistorical, and in 
fact false picture of harmony and stability in the 
caste system as the model of Indian social life. 

This was followed by other studies of the caste 
system, which focused on the system as seen from 
below, studies which highlighted the conflicts 
inherent in the system. The picture of the caste 
system as composed of four varnas, higher and 
lower by birth, was rejected by others as a 
Brahmanical view of caste, as a textual view. Power 
and domination, and the economic exploitation of 
the lower castes by the higher was shown to, be an 
inherent part of the caste system, which came to 
light as soon as one moved from the texts, and from 
the Brahmanical presentation of the system to the 
situation on the ground. Implicit in some of these 
later studies is an evaluation of the caste system as 
an inhuman subjugation and degradation. Opinions 
are divided over whether academics should merely 
analyse, understand and explain society, or 
whether they are also to make judgments of value 
about what they study. 

Whatever the case, today it is acknowledged 
that the caste system is a most inequitous system. 
It is also widely acknowledged that people have not 
docilely put up with and accepted their inferior 
position. Since the post-Vedic age when the caste 
system slowly crystallized, there have been revolts 
against it. The Buddhist and Jain religions 
expressly rejected Hinduism, Brahminism and the 
caste system. In later centuries, many preached 


against the caste system, and during the Bhakti 
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Movement from the 15th century onward, preachers 
from almost all parts of the country rejected the 
caste system, and the monopolization of the 
knowledge of god by the Brahmins. Though couched 
in religious terms, the content of many of their 
teachings was for a humane social order in which 
there wane be no high and low by birth. We would 
therefore not be wrong in saying that although they 
did not articulate their aspirations in the 
terminology of human rights, they were nonetheless 
demanding to be treated as humans, equally with 
other humans. Studies of Sanskritization have 
shown that aspirations for mobility have been part 
of the caste system always. However, these 
attempts were largely aimed at relocating one's jati 
in the hierarchy of jatis, and were therefore within 
the framework of the caste order. What distinguis- 
hed the movements of the Bhakti period was that 
they demanded an end to the caste system itself. 

It was this aspiration, that all be treated as 
equal in the eyes of the law, and that none be 
discriminated against on the grounds of caste, creed 
or sex, that came to the forefront in 1947. 
Recognizing however that the lowest castes, whom 
we today know as the Dalits, had been facing an age 
old discrimination and deprivation, provisions for 
the reservation of a certain percentage in jobs and 
education as well as in elected bodies were made for 
them and for the Scheduled Tribes. The idea was 
that this protective discrimination would slowly 
help to eradicate the centuries-old injustice and the 
measure would soon prove unnecessary. 

Before we look at the impact of the reservation 
policy, it must be pointed out that the policy of 
reservation was not the brainchild of the Indian 
rulers, but of the British colonialists. To the British 
must partly also be given the dubious credit for 
strengthening caste and religious identities. , 
Following Queen Victoria's proclamation in 1858, 


and the Censuses which were started soon 


thereafter, there was a reaffirmation of both caste 
and religion. Reservation was introduced by them 
under the implicit argument that only members of a 
particular caste or religion could truly represent the 
interests of that particular group, a view which 
needs separate debate. The existence of these 
differences was also used by them to carry out their 
policy of divide and rule. 

Along with the policy of reservation, certain 
other changes were also brought about after 1947. 
One was universal adult franchise, and along with 
it, the introduction of new political structures at all 
levels. The combination of these has brought about 
certain changes in the functions of caste in our 
society today. Many studies have shown that side 
by side with bringing the dalits and others into 
political power, the hold of caste, far from 
weakening, has been strengthened, although in new 
and varied forms. 

This is only natural. With the introduction of 
elections, candidates had to mobilize support, and 
for this, existing caste differences were a convenient 
means of gathering votes. This was all the more so, 
as traditionally, caste groupings had been divided 
not just as pure and impure, but alongside their 
ritual ranking there were also differences in their 
access to land, power and other resources such as 
education. Therefore appeals in the name of caste, 
and upliftment of caste were only to be expected. 
Moreover, with the penetration of the state into the 
smallest village, a number of decisions, earlier 
localized, necessitated appeal to higher levels. Local 
conflicts could also be linked up to a wider level. 
Given that the upper castes with the monopoly of 
learning in the traditional system had a 
disproportionately large share in government jobs, 
other castes too came to realise the need to have 
one of their persons in these positions. This would 
have been unnecessary in a more democratically 


organized society, but caste and kin networks have 


always been an important factor in Indian society, 
and still matter. Therefore, caste in the sense of the 
localized jati has remained important for marriage 
and social interaction, but at the political level, it is 
the larger caste grouping that has gained in 
importance. The local jatis also may be important at 
the level of village politics. 

An important fallout of this system has been 
that while the castes hitherto denied access to 
power have got a share, politicians have developed 
a vested interest in maintaining the division of 
society into different castes, and more generally, in 
continuing to highlight the various other differences 
as well that exist in our society. Thus, not only 
caste, but religion, language, rural-urban 
differences are all strengthened rather than 
reduced over time. This has been one important 
reason why caste differences continue to persist. 

When we look at the experience of reservation 
and its impact on the position of the dalits and 
others, we see mixed results. As already explained, 
to some extent there have been benefits. Some 
members from these castes have been accommodated 
in the elected bodies, in jobs and education, but the 
position of the vast majority is still as bad, or little 
better than before. The reservation policy has only 
touched the formal aspect of the problem, and has 
brought very little change in the objective conditions, 
such as for example, land distribution or literacy. 
The social degradation of the dalits also continues. In 
rural areas it remains stronger than in urban 
centres like Delhi. Atrocities against them continue 
unabated. Only a couple of months ago, six cases of 
rape of dalit women were reported from the State of 
Uttar Pradesh alone. We know that the large 
majority of such cases go unreported. Armies of high 
caste landlords still terrorize low caste agricultural 
labour and in many parts of the country, carnages 
take place regularly. 


What then should be our assessment of the 
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experience of these past 50 years, and what should 
we look to as the way forward for the genuine 
enjoyment of human rights by the oppressed castes? 
Firstly, we must recognize that the majority of 
people in our society are deprived of their rights as 
human beings not just on the grounds of caste, but 
on the grounds that they are poor, or workers, or 
peasants, or tribals, or women, or Sikhs, or 
Kashmiris, or Manipuris and so on. Human rights 
translate as the right to a life of dignity, free from 
discrimination based on any grounds, in this case of 
caste. It also means a proper livelihood, shelter, 
education, health and so on—something a majority 
of our population is denied. To demand, as some do, 
that reservation must be done on the basis of an 


économic criterion, makes little sense in such a 


Waal Hh SAH 


situation. In a situation of a scarcity of jobs, scarcity 
of educational opportunities, scarcity of health care 
facilities, only cut-throat competition can result 
among those very people who are victims of the 
system. What we need to demand is the provision of 
these facilities, and thus the right to truly live a 
human life, as a right, not a privilege. The 
reservation system cannot do this by definition, 
because it is a privilege distribution system, based 
on the knowledge that all cannot be provided for. 
This can only come about by the struggle of all 

these sections, to demand their say in how India 
should be run. It is only when India is run for the 
benefit of people, that they will truly get their 
human rights. It is only then, that caste too will 


truly cease to be a relevant factor in our lives. 
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Abstract: 


There are serious problems in the affirmation of 
minority rights in India, as is exemplified by the 
low and decreasing ratios of the representation of 
the Muslim community in the legistative bodies as 
also in employment. Caste-based reservations also 


do not address the needs of this community. 
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Casteism in the Indian Muslim Comm 
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In priniciple, Islam does not recognise any 
social distinctions based upon lineage or 
occupation. The base of Islam stands on 
brotherhood and it wholly rejects casteism. The 
Prophet Mohammad himself clarifies the concept of 
brotherhood in his sermon at the Farewell 
Pilgrimage in Mecca as follows: 

"Oh you men, carefully listen to my words and 
take them to your heart. Know, that every Muslim 
is a brother to every other Muslim and that you are 
now one brotherhood". 

Thus according to the preachings of Islam, 
every Muslim, irrespective of the rank of his birth, 
is equal and there cannot be distinctions, 
discrimination, gradations and ethnic identity 
formations among Muslims. 

In medieval India, Muslim society had already 
changed. In spite of the concept of equality and 
universal brotherhood as the ideal in Islam, 
Muslims in practice had social gradations. The 12th 
century Muslim conquerors of India were divided 
into priests, nobility and common men. But the 
Muslim priesthood in India in its early stages was 
not hereditary, while the rule of succession among 


the nobility was from father to son. Gradually the 


unity N. Jamal Ansari 


Abstract 


The Muslim community in India, contrary to the 
tenets of Islam, is also divided by race and caste, 
depending on ancestry. The upper caste Muslims 
have betrayed the interests of the common people 
among them several times over. The reservation 
policy which is currently practised does not 


recognise these facts. 


Muslim priesthood also acquired the rule of 
hereditary succession in India. Sons began to 
succeed fathers; thereafter, Astane and Takiye 
(seats of preaching and spiritual guidance) became 
a family monopoly. 

The foreign Muslims claimed a superior status. 
The local converts to Islam, although exempted 
from Juzya*, (could not hope to rank equal with the 
foreigners. Thus among Indian Muslims, as among 
the early Aryans, casteism was first based on racial 
differences. A clear demarcation between the two 
main categories of Indian Muslims, those of foreign 
extraction and of indigenous origin, reflects in the 
term Ashraf, or Shurfa, which is used to designate 
Muslims of superior breed in direct contrast to 
those of Indian origin. 

Systematically and gradually, casteism among 
Mushms emerged. Analysing this trend, Ghaus 
observes: 

"The present day Muslim society in India is 
divided into four groups: 

1. The Ashraf, who trace their origin to foreign 
lands as Arabia, Persia, Turkey or Afghanistan; 
2. Muslims who converted to Islam from high caste 


Hindus, like Rajputs, etc.; 


* A local tax, imposed by the Muslim rulers, generally on non-Muslims. 
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3. Clean occupational castes like Julaha, Quraishi, 
etc.; 
4. The converts from untouchable Hindu castes." 

Clean occupational castes, which are nearly 90 
per cent of the total Muslim population in India, are 
ranked below Ashrafs and Muslim Rajputs. They 
are the descendants of the members of Hindu 
castes, who have converted to Islam. Many 
occupational castes have both Hindu and Muslim 
sections such as Barhi, Darzi, Dhobi, Kumhar, 
Lohar, Nai, Sunar, Teli, Julaha, etc. 

With the passage of time, Ashraf Muslims 
started hating the occupational castes, which may be 
called artisan classes. Any social equality between 
the two became a dream. Crushing the preachings of 
the Prophet and orders of the Holy Koran, Ashraf 
Muslims started seeing these classes as untouchable. 
This situation is still prevalent. Today, after fifty 
years of independence, 90 per cent of Muslims are 
looked down upon as Jahils by 10 per cent Ashrafs. 
In this way, all the teaching of Islam went into. the 
Arabian sea, and on casteism Hindu-Muslim elites 
got united. It is most deplorable, because in the 
process, Ashraf Muslims finished real Islam. Muslim 
society in India thus became fragemented. 

It is very important to discuss the role of these 
two Muslim groups, i.e., Ashraf, and Ajlaf, during 
the freedom struggle. But before that, we have to see 
some early period also. In the latter part of the 
Mughal rule, elites were engaged only in power 
brokering, womanising and alcoholism.They had no 
time for the country. The result was a foregone 
conclusion. Doomsday came and the British 
conquered this land. On the other hand, the vast but 
silent OBC* Muslims (artisan class) were improving 
their arts and crafts. Indian Julahas were weaving 
fine cloths. The Mulmul of Dhaka was shaking the 


very base of the British economic empire. These 


* “Other Backward Classes” 


innocent Julahas were crushed by two different 
forces and methods: while their British rulers took 
revenge and cut off their thumbs to stop their 
weaving, the other section, zamindars started their 
persecution and humiliation, only to appease their 
new gods. The sad part of the story is that these 
zamindars were not from outer space, they were the 
same Muslims. But the greed of power and hunger 
for wealth became more dominant than the 
preaching of the Prophet or the orders of the Koran. 
A long period of exploitation and persecution 
followed. Ashraf Muslims continued their hold on 
key positions during British rule. A reward for their 
faithfulness, they got several Jagirs, Talluqdaries 
and also awards. With the passage of time, they 
became more arrogant. Their loyalty paid them 
several titles also as Khan Bahadur, Sir and 
Raizada. But in the process they left the teaching of 
Prophet Mohmmad and the Holy Koran far behind. 
In 1947, the country was divided between 
Pakistan and India on religious grounds. During the 
freedom struggle one thing was evident. Jinnah was 
bent on giving practical shape to his two nation 
theory. The Muslim elites were all behind him. Most 
of the landed class backed the Muslim League, while 
the peasantry was with the Indian National 
Congress. For their nationalism too, these Dalit 
Muslims were accused and called "collaborators of 
Kafirs". But the sense of nationalism was too strong 
among them due to Islamic teachings. At Chauri- 
Chaura (Gorakhpur), Abdullah Ansari started the 
revolution. Also at Gorakhpur, Niyamatullah Ansari 
was fighting not only with Britishers, but also 
zamindars. At Unnao, Habibur Ranman Ansari was 
engaged in uniting the peasantry irrespective of 
their religion. At Rae Bareli, it was Wahid Ahmad, a 
retired Post Master, who raised the flag of freedom. 


From the length and breath of the country, Dalits 
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were in revolt. At that time, the aristocratic class 
of both the religions were collaborating with 
Britishers by and large. 

When India finally got freedom, this landed 
and aristocratic class of both the religions 
occupied places of power. The majority of high 
caste Muslims migrated to Pakistan. But Dalit 
Muslims did not. 

The war of 1971 between India and Pakistan 
has deeper meanings for Ashraf Muslims. They 
werd in a very small number in free India but 
were close to the new rulers due to their 
proximity to the Btirish. Again, they got the seat 
of power and it was natural that they tried every 
trick to remain in power. Emotional issues were 
raised while issues concerning education and 
development took the back-seat. Thus, the 


common people's interests were always acrificed. 


The Constitution and the Reservation Policy 
At the time of drafting the Constitution, 
Ambedkar was misguided by the elite Muslims 
into thinking that there is no caste system in 
Islam. That was the biggest conspiracy hatched 
against Dalit and OBC Muslims. Now the position 
is quite clear. Under Article 340, 341 and 342, 
Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes and 


Backward Classes have their right to reservation, 


The Struggle for Rights 


but that was limited only to Hindus. Subsequently, 
in 1956, Sikhs were included in it. Again in 1990, 
neo-Buddhists were accommodated. Now the 
question of only Christians and Muslims remains 
hanging in the air. 

It is proved now beyond any doubt that Dalits of 
all religions are equal and they need the same and 
just protection. There is a strong need to amend all 
those Articles, clauses and paras which are 
discriminatory. In Bihar, a silent revolution is taking 
place among Dalit Muslims. Recently Aligarh also 
hosted a big convention. The overall situation may be 
described only as the "lull before the storm". 

Ninety per cent of the total Muslim population 
falls under the category of Backward and Dalit 
classes. All the major communities are already 
listed as OBC by the Mandal Commission. But they 
are not getting the fruits of reservation. Just 
imagine the painful scene when a Hindu Julaha 
gets loans and subsidies due to reservation and a 
Muslim Julaha does not. It is high time that this 
outdated reservation policy should be modified by 
amending the Constitution. 

Either all types of reservations should be 
scrapped, including reservation for Scheduled 
castes and Tribes, or justice should be done and the 
Constitution be amended to include Christian and 


Muslim Dalits in the reserved category. 


Dr. Raj Mishra 
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Abstract 


Differentiating between rights and privileges, 
the author characterises the Indian political system 
as a privilege-distribution system. The Constitution 
is based on alien and obsolete concepts, and does not 
embody the principles for which the Indian peoples 


struggled and cannot provide a basis for the 
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struggle for the affirmation of rights. Only by 
inscribing upon their banners clearly the conception 
of rights, as belonging to individuals, collectives and 
the whole of society by dint of being, and as opposed 
to privileges, can diverse struggles in this country 


find the basis for their unity. 


The topic of the conference is Building the 
Future and within that, caste and other forms of 
discrimination and human rights, subjects very 
dear to me, topics included in the work that I do at 
the South Asia Research Institute. I plan to give 
you a perspective as to how these issues present 
themselves at this time and how they have to be 
dealt with for us to go into the future. If I give a 
title it will be "the struggle for rights in India is a 
political question and not a legal question". I will 
begin by explaining three things: the issue of rights, 
what is a political question, what is a legal question 
and how these things come together. 

As many of you know, rights belong to the 
holder by the virtue of the fact that the holder 
exists. India exists and by dint of that it has certain 
rights. 1947, 15th August is one of the occasions 
when this India affirmed its right to independence. 
The British caused problems because of which India 
could not affirm its rights. But this right belongs to 
India by virtue of being. This conception really 
needs to be thought over. You have the individual 
human being: by virtue of that, rights belong to the 
individual; we have women: by virtue of 
womanhood, rights belong to them, they are called 
women's rights—the same with tribals/minorities: 
because they exist they have rights. I emphasise 
this because it is very important to understand how 
these issues are presenting themselves and how to 


fight for these rights to be affirmed. 


* Session IV of the Conference. 


One philosophical question arises that if they 
exist by virtue of their being then are these eternal 
or universal? The discussion of Indian philosophy” 
would have touched on the very foundation on 
which Indian philosophical thought bases itself. 
Indian philosophical thought, unlike any other 
thought, begins with the fact that things and 
phenomena reveal themselves. Indian philosophical 
thought begins from the phenomena themselves. In 
the sphere of rights, the issue presents itself this 
way, that rights have to be affirmed at certain 
times. That they exist does not mean they are 
affirmed. India existed but it did not affirm its 
rights to Independence until 1947. So affirmation of 
rights is that which comes with a level of 
development of society; out of that it objectively 
emerges that a right has to be affirmed at that 
particular point. If it is not done, a big problem 
arises. That problem is what we are suffering from 
in India—that in India we do not have rights, we 
have privileges. 

There is a very big difference between rights 
and privileges. Unlike a right, a privilege does not 
belong to anybody other than those who give it and 
those who can take it away. Rights belong to you by 
virtue of being. But privileges don't come in that 
same way. So in India we have the biggest privilege 
distribution system. There is no right that is 
recognised or that has been affirmed in India. The 


entire development in India in the political sphere, 
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in various forms of struggle and so on that actually 
have emerged in the last 50 years, there have been 
struggles to get some privileges, to get some 
accommodation and this is an officially sanctioned 
activity. It is the very foundation in which the 
Indian Constitution is actually based—it does not 
recognise rights: it recognises and gives privileges; 
it gai give those privileges and take them away. It 
organises backlashes, on the basis that if someone 
is pampered, given privileges, accommodated, then 
it calls on the other sections to see what is happen- 
ing, and on that basis they organise on both sides. 

At this time, to go forward, to go into the future, 
to build this future, this question has to be squarely 
put on the agenda in India. The Indian society, to 
go to further, has to work out mechanisms on the 
basis of which the struggle for rights can take place. 
A struggle for rights can make any sense only in the 
societal context. You take the society out, and there 
is no meaning for these rights. Affirmation of rights 
only takes place in the societal context. It applies to 
all kinds of rights—whether you take individual 
rights, rights of society or collectives. They have no 
meaning if they are taken out of this context. 
Human beings need the right to live and carry out 
human activities. You cannot talk of the right to 
conscience except in the context of whether in this 
society, the right to independence, the right to 
insurrection, exists. This has to be affirmed in the 
context of that society. 

There is a category called collectives. You have 
individual at one end and society at the other end 
and between you have collectives. It could be 
anything: an organisation to teach writing to tribal 
people, or to provide sanitation facilities to rural 
people or an organisation of women. But these are 
collectives. Collectives are formed by individuals 


who have very definite needs to participate in the 


society at that juncture. That is why they come 
together. They have a claim. Affirmation of this 
collective means their aim is fulfilled. That means 
that they need assistance for that collective because 
it also has come into existence. If this point is 
appreciated, one can see how various mischievous 
speculation goes on to keep people divided. Every 
conceivable thing is thrown at this collective, to 
polarise, to support or oppose the government. Take 
this issue of 33% reservation for women*. Women's 
groups are pressurised to take a stand. Women's 
organisations do need support to carry on their 
activities. They are doing a very important work in 
the society but their attitude to this issue will 
determine whether they will get something or not. 
This privilege distribution system uses the collective 
to ghettoise them and seek out those are going to 
collaborate and create vote banks and accommodate 
them. So by keeping these privileges on the pedestal, 
reservation issues inclined to minority 
accommodation are created. If the collective wants to 
get out of this, then you have to inscribe on the 
banner—you cannot have rights for one without 
having the rights for the other. The rights present 
themselves as rights for the entire society. 

It is not a small consideration that all kinds of 
struggles break out which we are forced to take a 
stand on. If you see them carefully, they are 
actually part of the scheme for the system to 
continue. Look at the question of statehood in 
Uttarakhand. If you say the people have the right to 
use their resources and they are going to affirm it, 
then the Uttarakhand people will be sympathetic to 
the demand for Jharkhand, or the struggle of 
Telengana. But where is that sympathy? It is to be 
seen. The same is true of other parts of the country. 
How is it that these fights are not able to see beyond 


their little canvas? That is because the struggle for 


This referred to the ongoing debate in Parliament over a proposed legislation to reserve 33% of the seats in Parliament for 


women. 
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rights is not put on the agenda. It is actually 
constrained by the privilege distribution system. 
All this is a fight within the context of this 


system that has come down since 1947, which 


established a Constitution which tells us to fight for 


those rights based on the Constitution. But this 
Constitution doesnot give us any right and it could 
not be otherwise, because this Constitution is 
borrowed from everybody in the world except the 
Indian people. 

Which part of the Constitution comes out of the 
struggle of the Indian people? How could it be that 
a Constitution is written which does not arise from 
the struggle of the people that gave birth to this 
Constitution? What business do the British, Irish, 
Canadians have with the Indian Constitution? The 
rights they gave rise to, what relevance do they 
have to India? Their rights are becoming anachro- 
nistic in the countries where they arose: So the 
rights of the Indian people are to be seen nowhere 


in the Constitution. You cannot fight for rights 


The Law and Poverty 


using the Indian Constitution. Nor the legal system. 

It is not to say that struggle against the black 
laws like TADA are not positive developments. 
They are positive developments. They are political 
struggles and not legal struggles. Repeal of TADA 
was not organised by legal means. It was a political 
struggle that led to that. Just like that, for every 
right, the Indian people have to fight in a societal 
context, in a political way, by organising it in such a 
way. When it is affirmed, that will be affirmed not 
for a few but for all. Whether it is an issue 
confronting Dalits or women or any collective which 
is fighting, if they don't inscribe this on their 
banner, that struggle would become a means of 
keeping people divided. 

In the context of everything that has been said, 
I just present this: when we organise for our rigiits 
rather than for privileges—whether it is societal 


rights or individual or collective rights—they will 


_ appear as something not to be parceled out to a few, 


but affirmed by one and all in society. 


_ Usha Ramanathan 
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Abstract 


The law itself contributes to the 
impoverishment of people. Further, it victimises 
poor people many times over. At any point of time, 
it takes a static view of its victims, ignoring the 
series of stages of impoverisation and 
criminalisation they have been put through by the 
law itself. In this way it pushes people into a 
regressive condition of poverty. These points are 


illustrated with examples. 


The focus of what I am going to speak about will 


be the relationship of law and poverty and how the 


law views poverty and what it does to people who 


are poor. When you look at it from different points 
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of social action, whether you start from workers 
who get disabled because of industrial accidents or 
from people who are displaced as a result of 
projects, or because land is acquired or national 
parks are being reserved and no one else is being 
allowed to stay there, you could envision a number 
of situations which set off a process of 
impoverishment. 

It is that process of impoverishment in the eyes 
of the law that I am going to speak of. The starting 
point, which I will take as an example today, is 
about displacement. It is something that we are 
going to see more and more as time passes. We have 
a Land Acquisition Act and under this Act, state 
control of land is fully in existence. They can decide 
who can hold this land, what purpose it will be used 
for, who will be included or excluded from that land. 
We could use displacement as a starting point just 
to see whether laws or policies that show through 
the law are attacking poverty or whether they are 
attacking the poor in essence. 

One could start with Narmada because that is 
one example that one knows so much about, that is 
within the law. There is this big move for protecting 
the environment. But those people who are living in 
that environment may be nurturing the forests, and 
the forests have survived with these people for 1500 
years or longer. You have an environmental group 
which takes advantage of a device like Public 
Interest Litigation—under which anybody can go to 
court and ask the court to take action—and going to 
Supreme Court saying that a particular national 
park needs to be protected. What is being 
completely forgotten is that some tribals are living 
in the forest. Some years ago, these tribals were 
displaced to some place outside the forests. Some 
displaced people stay and some migrate to other 
places. Those who decided to stay there where given 
fishing passes. Under the rules, they were allowed 


to re-enter the forest, go to the river which is in the 
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middle of the forest, do their fishing and go out of 
the forest. This is about 10-12 years ago. Then some 
of the groups come to the Supreme Court and say, 
you know that this does not work. You know forest 
managers cannot really check 200-250 permits. 
Once these people get into the forest there is no 
guarantee what they will do inside the national 
park. To protect the national park we have to keep 
the tribals completely out. 

Now the first thing to recognise is that here are 
concerned persons who cannot see the consequence 
of their action. Then you have the court reacting. 


We know how, if you are a judge at the age of forty, 


‘by the time you are sixty and in the Supreme Court, 


you have been cut off from the realities of society for 
so long, that you cannot understand poverty. You 
are so much divorced from this that you cannot 
understand starvation and need. So you pass an 
order saying that this is true, that whatever 
environment is left to us should be protected, and if 
we allow people to enter the forest like this, it 
would not do. We would not push them out 
altogether, but we will have stringent laws. We will 
issue photo identity cards and they can enter the 
forest between 12 and 4 p.m. ‘and it will be only in 
certain seasons. There are a number of absurd 
things said like this, including that tribals going 
into the forests will be dropping polythene bags 
there, which will be bad for the environment. The 
level of ignorance which you can see manifest in 
decisions like this, is the starting point of 
impoverishment. 

What happens when there is legal acquisition of 
land is a process of displacement like this. Now we 
know the land acquisition policies are going to be 
altered. You have to facilitate more acquisition of 
land more quickly by shortening the cost, cost in 
time and cost in how much you pay—all these 
transaction costs have to be curtailed. The policy 


has to be quickly put on record, so that land can be 


acquired for industry. So the state will acquire land 
on behalf of corporate houses and big industries. At 
a time like this, what happens to the people whose 
land is acquired? Many things can happen. The 
state can acquire the land with compensation, or it 
can give no compensation at all became the land 
does not legally belong to you since you have no 
document to show, or possessary rights in writing, 
and you are not entitled to any compensation. The 
third thing is that compensation is not given in 
these terms but you are rehabilitated. And the 
fourth is that you are left to depend on support 
structures. 

When you take compensation, since 
compensation is the most common of all of these, 
you either get adequate compensation or 
inadequate compensation. If you get adequate 
compensation it means that you could restore to 
yourself the same quality of life as before. For 
displaced people you should give better than before. 
That never happens. Adequate compensation is 
rare. 

If there is inadequate compensation there are 
two choices: either you settle for less land and/or 
lower quality of land but continue your own 
livelihood or you move out and go out as wage 
labour. You may attempt to find work somewhere 
else. So there is either staying on in the same area 
but at a somewhat lower standard of life, or moving 
out altogether. In this stage of the poverty chart, 
you may have migration and migration itself is 
most often for labour and for finding some place to 
live. Now how does the law treat this? Once a 
person moves out, there is possibility of being 
unemployed. You migrate out and then you are 
unemployed. 

Now it is very interesting to see what happens 
when you are unemployed. There is a Bombay 
legislation which defines a person without a visible 


- means of subsistence as a dangerous person. Yes, 


because if you do not have the means of subsistence 
you are likely to commit crimes and steal. So it is 
like if you donot have anything, you are likely to be 
an anti-social element, as it is called. Now that is 
one of the consequences of being an unemployed 
person and that is the way the law looks at you. 

The other option is child labour. When parents 
cannot work they have to send their children out to 
work. Very often whole families will have to work to 
sustain themselves. 

The law regulates child labour. Now it 
prohibilits it in hazardous industry. In hazardous 
industries you need an inspector or an inspectorate, 
to ask to prosecute an employer who employs child 
labour. Now this is a very difficult thing to succeed 
in in terms of implementation, and it hasnot 
succeeded, as we know. 

What can happen is what has happened. 
Actually the Supreme Court passes a blanket order. 
Suddenly wisdom dawns and you refer to Article 21: 
"Rights of the Child". So, from the next day no child 
shall be employed in any factory anywhere. So 
overnight the court thinks that it can actually bring 
in a revolution. Now, if there is one truth about the 
law, it is "the law is the best friend of the status 
quo". It is not a revolutionary instrument. Anyway, 
you use the law in the court decision to say that 
hereafter there shall be no more child labour. Then 
you send people out, send a labour commissioner 
out and he goes and raids these places and comes 
back and you have sudden penalties being levied on 
them for the next three months. The industries in 
and around Delhi say, no, we donot want to do 
anything with child labour. They say, take your 
children away because we have these heavy fines 
slapped on us; so they throw them out. So there is 
no protection for child labour. And the moment that 
is done, the child labourer becomes in law "a 
neglected juvenile", which means that you are out 


on the street and therefore susceptible to being 


picked up by any policeman walking by, or any 
person who is concerned about the welfare of the 
child: you can be picked up as a neglected juvenile. 
Now there are a number of consequences that 
occur because you are a child labourer, or because 
you are a neglected juvenile, and from child 
labourer to a neglected child juvenile is just a step. 
Or you may be a bonded labourer and when you are 
a bonded labourer you have to depend upon a 
magistracy which is supposed to act and release you 
from bondage and rehabilitate you. Now the first 


problem is in trying to acknowledge that there is 


bonded labour; the second problem is learning to 
distinguish between indebtedness and bondage and 
not passing off a lot of bondage as indebtedness: it 
is ike a state having to admit to slavery in their 
country, and it is a difficult thing to do. So you try 
to brush it under the carpet. Or it could be in the 
context of contract labour or inter-state migrant 
labour. 

These are the forms or different positions in 


which the law recognises people. It does not 


recognise them as people who have perhaps been 
pushed out; the continuum is nowhere recognised 
and you continue to treat them in these different 
forms. If you are a contract labourer for instance, 
you are excluded from the protection of most laws. 
You have one Contract Labour Act which doesnot 
allow you to agitate for your own case: you have to 
wait for an inspector to fight your case. You find 
that the common characteristic of all these people is 
low bargaining power. The law doesnot help them 
in promoting their bargaining power. There is a lot 
of casualisation of labour and there are subliminal 
wages being paid. 

Let me illustrate this point about subliminal 
wages. When you look at laws as separate/distinct 
entities you may not see the whole effect. But you 


find, for example, in motor vehicle accidents, when 


the court has asked to determine what is the 
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amount of compensation that should be paid 
because a person who is a casual labourer is 
wounded, or dies, they say what were his wages? 
Now the state transport company comes out saying 
he was being paid Rs. 6.50 a day. The other counsel 
says, listen, that is not even the minimum wage, but 
the court says that is not our concern, we want to 
know what he was really being paid. So that is the 
value of having a table of minimum wages! This is 
the way it impacts on other areas of the law. 

From this you come to the acquisition of the 
character of poverty because once you have gone 
through this stage, the next thing is that you have 
acquired the character of poverty. 

The law recognises two stands from this: it 
recognises the poverty itself, and the criminality 
arising from the poverty. Very often from poverty 
you also move very quickly into illegality and 
criminality. Once you are illegal, say you are on the 
pavement, you are a pavement dweller, you are 
already illegal, you have no legal existence after 
that. So you are vulnerable to being picked up at 
any time, being used as a witness, being 
chargesheeted, becoming a history-sheeter. You will 
have to be witness for the police, so you enter the 
criminal law regime very easily. You slip into it 
very easily. I suppose some of you must have seen 
the huge ugly hoardings for our 50 years of 
Independence, which says about beggary: "Beggary 
is a curse, giving alms is worse". So you have an 
anti-beggary department. There is nothing at all 
which is anti-poverty about any of this, it is 
invariably anti-poor. So in that context, once we see 
that there is the character of poverty, at the next 
stage you see criminalisation; through this, 
delinquency, drug trafficking, prostitution, which 
are very common. Jn any of these you ultimately 
end up in what are institutional structures that 
have been created, that is prison, juvenile homes, 


corrective homes, beggar "protective" homes. So you 
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get into one of these. Once you are inside these, the 
automatic thing is—criminalisation, exclusion from 
the mainstream of society, stigmatisation, and in 
fact a number of these operate together. Then 
thereafter it is a plastic or regressive development 


into poverty. 


The problem is that you have a law that looks at 


a person not as someone who has passed through 
many stages to reach where he has reached, but 
treats him as static in each of these conditions and 
keeps treating him so, without recognising the 


continuity of these stages. As I see it, so far, one 
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thing the law has done is in bringing us to this 
point where people enter that static condition or 
regressive condition of poverty. To get out of this is 
very difficult. If there are any ways in which you 
can contribute to looking at the law, so that we use 
it differently, please do. For the reason that we 
know that the state that has complete power to 
make the law, we have got to make the state make 
laws which will not result in this kind of oppressive 
attitude and treatment to people who are already 


being victimised by the law. 
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Abstract 


Human rights violations are characteristic of a 
class-divided society, in which the exploiting classes 
maintain themselves on the basis of depriving 
others of rights. Thus, even the formal rights that 
exist in our political system are devoid of content. 
In states such as Punjab, Kashmir and Manipur the 
violation of the rights of persons by the security 
forces has become a grave issue from the 
experiences of which Indian communists have many 


lessons to learn. 
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Elements of a perspective for the women's movement 


Section Abstract 

In the four presentations forming this 
session, considerable emphasis was placed by the 
speakers on the necessity for a theory and 
perspective for the women's movement today. 
The talks covered aspects of the history and 
traditions of the women's movement in general, 
characterisitcs of the enslavement of women in 
modern society, theoretical and practical issues 
surrounding the question of women's rights, a 
critique of women's studies as it is practised 
today and the reconciliation of the priorities of 
women's liberation with the realities of the 
Indian women. All speakers stressed that the 
women's liberation question was a social issue, 
rather than a problem for women to solve on 


their own. 


_ Shailaja D. Sharma 
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Abstract 


There is a need for a theory of the women's 
movement that adequately establishes its raison 
d'etre in the context of our times. In its absence, 
the masses of Indian women will be hindered in 
their participation in the movement for liberation. 
This paper attempts to explore and re-examine 
some basic conclusions of the women's liberation 


movement as a step towards this. 


Not fifty years of independence in our country, 


nor 150 years of the enlightened liberal democracy 


in the West, nor decades of post-colonial and post- 
War development in other parts of the world have 
achieved the proclaimed aim of the emancipation of 
women. Although these years have seen 
unprecedented technological advances, in this—as 
well as other—areas of social development, the 
world civilisation has marked time in an 

exceptional manner. Thus we have had the facade of 
progress without real progress. 

The content of the subjugation of women is the 
relegation of their status to that of private property. 
By this is meant the private appropriation and 
enslavement of the sexual and reproductive 


function of the woman, which appears to have 


occurred at a very early stage in the development of 
human societies all over the world. Woman has 
traditionally been held as the private property of 
the individual man whose offspring she must bear; 
equally, women as a section have been subjugated 
to men as a section in society. In this role, women 
have been regarded as less than complete human 
beings. In practice, they were attributed with fewer 
rights than the meanest of their male counterparts. 
Their role in the regeneration of the whole human 
society was debased when they were so enslaved 
and their sexuality turned to the private benefit of 
the individual man whom they served. In their 
status as private property, women have principally 
functioned as progenitors of heirs for individual 
men and as private slaves in their households. 
Their social identity, role or relevance was and 
continues to be thoroughly negated in this way, and 
their personal identity completely warped. 

The family, even as it now exists, has its origins 
in this ignominous act of the subjugation of the 


woman and the channelising of her sexuality in the 


interests of a private individual man. The free union 


of man and woman is even today an exception 
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rather than the rule. 

In this manner, the family has traditionally 
been the venue of the most severe forms of violerice 
and exploitation of women. So also, the societies 
which instituted, recognised, incorporated and 
perpetuated this kind of a setup as one of the 
fundamental premises of their existence, by the 
very act of so doing declared themselves to be 
institutionally patriarchal and inimical to the 
emancipation of women. 

Her intrinsic biological role as the only outwar- 
dly recognisable parent of a given offspring and the 
natural nourisher and fulfiller of the primary needs 
of the dependent human infant endows the woman 
with a special role in human society. In the context 
of this role, it may be said that only that woman is 
free whose offsprings are free human beings. As 
long as the family is the arena of patriarchal 
relations, the communion of the man and woman 
concerned is based on a certain implicit violence, 
which is sanctioned and even glorified by the 
society. In such a situation, neither woman nor her 
offspring may be considered to be free. 

In earlier stages of civilisation, the world over, 
it was not uncommon for women to be treated on 
par with the domestic cattle and other items over 
which the head of the family had proprietary rights. 
The arrival of capitalism on the world stage brought 
with it profound changes in the realm of thought, 
giving the world the ideas of the equality and 
brotherhood of man and dealing a death blow to the 
hereditary claims of the aristocracy on the basis of 
ancestry. Capitalism came through a good many 
violent social revolutions involving the broad 
section of people in many countries of the west. 
Where capitalism came so it changed from founda- 
tion a good many things. The loosening of the grip 
of the aristocracy over the society coincided with the 
loosening of the grip of religion and the develop- 


ment of scientific thought on a grand scale. The 


freedom which was thus breathed into the realm of 
thought and the realm of action brought a good 
amount of respite to the oppressed sections of the 
society the world over, including women, and the 
clarion call for their liberation was for the first time 
heard loud and clear. Capitalism brought women 
into the social arena by proletarianising them. In 
its train, this brought, step by step and gradually, 
great changes in the social status of women. The 
demand for the equal treatment of men and women 
before the law gained widespread popularity and 
was finally won. Women were formally declared to 
be on par with men in the civil society. 

However, the liberating impetus of capitalism 
came to an end very soon. Capitalism was only that 
form of society which served the interests of the 
aspiring bourgeoisie to take control of the 
burgeoning productive forces and capacities of 
society. In championing the cause of equality of 
man, it was actually championing its own claim to 
the leadership of society, primarily against the 
aristocracy which hindered its rise. The freedom it 
sought was mainly the freedom of the entrepreneur, 
and perhaps the freedom of any individual to 
become one. But capitalism was itself based on the 
subjugation of the labour power of the masses of 
people and its exploitation for private profit. It was 
thus only another link in the chain of exploitative 
social orders that had been established from time to 
time. For this reason, the lofty ideals it preached 
were found to be bereft of meaning and substance. 
The real fact of the exploitation of labour revealed 
itself in sharp contrast with these ideals. Since the 
division of society into exploiters and exploited had 
not been ended, the material conditions for the 
liberation of women were not laid. 

Capitalism abstracts the labour power of the 
worker and commodifies it. In the case of the 
woman who is also a worker in this type of society, 


capitalism abstracts both her labour power and her 


sexuality and commodifies both. In these 
circumstances, woman became worse than a slave 
to a man: her labour power as well as her sexuality 
were on sale in the market. Her whole entity came 
to be treated as a saleable commodity. 

The enslavement of human labour power and 
the enslavement of women, or of female sexuality, 
were the twin conditions under which the road of 
the development of human society was broadly 
charted. These two fundamental elements 
characterise the state of enslavement of the entire 
human personality upto the present time. In the 
conditions of capitalism, these conditions have not 
changed but worsened and remain at the bottom of 
the lack of freedom and of all the inconsistencies 
displayed by modern society. The commodification 
of human labour power and of female sexuality are 
the hallmarks of modern society. 

Capitalism was rapidly self-transformed by its 
own laws into imperialism, in the course of intense 
competition between individual members and 
groups of the bourgeoisie. We live in the period of 
imperialism, and in India have sufficient experience 
of its effects. Imperialism is the stage of capitalism 
when the race for markets the world over drives 
capitalism to resort to all manner of strategies, 
including war. In its struggle for survival, 
imperialism consorts with the most backward and 
feudal forces, as it did and continues to do in India, 
exacerbating the conditions of exploitation of 
women. Imperialism is thus the period when 
capitalism stands each one of the liberal ideas it 
preached on its head and proves to be their very 
anti-thesis. It is the era when theory and practice 
move steadily away from one another, leading 
society into unresolvable contradictions. In this 
period, democracy becomes the alibi for the denial 
of justice to the people, freedom becomes 
indistinguishable from fetters, human rights 


become inconsistent with the rights of human 
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collectives and the emancipation of women is 
caught in the wheel of discord. 

The woman, the family and the proletarian man 
— and this encompasses almost the whole of 
society, as imperialism steadily divides the society 
into the small minority bourgeoisie and the 
multitudinous proletariat — are all held hostage to 
the market in modern society. The civil society, as it 
is called, is the institution established for the 
gratification of the aspirations of the bourgeoisie 
and this necessitates the trampling upon of the 
rights and claims of the working masses. There is a 
constant disharmony between the claims of the 
bourgeoisie and those of the masses and the civil 
society cannot but uphold in the final estimation 
the claims of the former over the latter. This 
disregard for the ordinary human being leads to the 
exaggeration of the role of the family and further of 
the woman in the family in the matter of supporting 
each human life, while denying the role of society as 
a whole in this sphere. Far from enhancing the 
status of the woman —either within the family or 
without, this weakens her situation on both fronts. 
The family is relegated into the domain of the 
‘private’, and expected to negotiate the market asa 
private entity. Any consideration towards the 
family on the part of the 'public' society, or the 
government, is considered as interference with the 
market forces and as such undesirable. These are 
elements of the philosophy that is propagated as the 
most enlightened and modern outlook on society. 

The emancipation of women requires a true 
break with the vested-interest thinking on the 
question of the organisation of society. Vested- 
interest thinking dictates that the women's 
liberation movement be emptied of its real content 
and institutionalised as a harmless artefact of 
modern civil society, with an agenda that is 
academic, unreal and morbidly unending. As it 


cannot offer a vision of a new society and can only 
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offer the present situation as the ideal situation, it 
presents the issue of women's rights — which is 
inseparable from the women's movement — as a 
thing in itself. It does not demand the ending of the 
exploitative division in society between labour on 
the one side and capital on the other. Within the 
confines of the vested-interest thinking which is 
nowadays propagated with even greater vehemence 
and through more vehicles than ever before, women 
are bound to find themselves caught in a quandary. 
Their self-assertion is confounded with their 


commodification and the avenues made available 


_ for their self-development are found to be such as 


reinforce patriarchal and sexist roles. Their 
struggles are misdirected into shadow-boxing with 
demons supposed to reside in the mind. While the 
women's emancipation movement seeks to set its 
face in one direction, imperialism propels it round 
to the opposite direction. 

Women's emancipation is not the private 
agenda of some special women in the society. 
Rather, it is the agenda, not only of the masses of 
women, but of the whole of society, with the 
exception of those who prefer to maintain the 
present. It is bound to be manytfacetud: as it is, 
because women organise not only on immediate 
issues that affect them as women, but also as 
human beings, on issues that concern society as a 
whole. Women are complete human beings and this 
is what the women's movement asserts. In the 
present situation, there is a tendency to speak of 
the rights of women and those of human beings, as 
if the two are separate. In such a description, there 
is a subtle premise of antagonism between women 
and men, an implied suggestion that the claims of 
women in their special roles in the reproduction of 
human beings cannot be secured except by the 
means of women asserting these rights as their own 
and wresting them from the rest of society. 


However, if we accept, as was asserted earlier, that 


the entire proletariat has a vested interest in 
securing the rights of women, and men are equally 
interested in securing these rights as are women, 
we would see that they are an integral part of the 
gamut of rights that are described as human rights 
and these are to be wrested by the whole collective 
of human beings from the authoritarian system of 
organisation of society which deprives them of these 
rights. This, in other words, is the assertion that 
men and women together demand that society 
guarantees those conditions of freedom to women 
which are called women's rights, in the complete 
realisation of the fact that they are necessary 
elements of the liberation of the whole of human 
society. To make such an assertion also means to 
reject any formulation of women's rights as 
autonomous and self-complete abstract entities. The 
question of women's rights arises as a question of 
the conditions of existence of working people in 
society and has to be posed in this way. The 
reproduction of human life is an arena in which 
both man and woman have a role to play and cannot 
be treated as the domain of women alone. Its 
discussion brings to the fore many questions of 
rights and duties which pertain to all the human 


beings involved. The representation of women's 
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rights as something pertaining to women alone and 
in a very special way is the representation that is 
encouraged by imperialism. It disregards the social 
condition of human beings and emphasises the 
differences between men and women in their 
biological roles in a misleading way. Whereas it is 
true that women have from time immemorial been 
victims of gender-based violence, the formulation of 
the outlook of the women's movement cannot be 
based on ideas of revenge, but of progress and 
enlightenment. 

In speaking as we have done above, we speak of 
a society where the conditions are set for the rights 
of men and women to find harmony in what are 
called universal human rights. We further speak of 
a society where the rights of individuals do not 
contradict the rights of the collectives of human 
beings. The contradictions in these spheres are a 
product of the disorientation in human social 
relationships in the conditions of imperialism. We 
speak of a society where conditions are set to end 
the conflict between the private and the public 
domains. We uphold the responsibility of the society 
towards each member born to it. 

These, we propose, are elements of a perspective 


for the women's movement. 
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Abstract 


The division of social issues into “women issues” 


and others obstructs the progress of society. 
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aed & you alae wet art AT! st aie Fe a 
nfeeratt Hr Aare @, HT AAT HET SH | A SAM Fel 
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fe afe aa aét eta at agarafa art dare ef aet Goer, 
ae ugg ef vel ana! agar-ghet ar yet Afecnsil ar Wer 
be et tar? 

BAq Yea Gl dct alell Geld Fea sreast ave A YE 
qara fee Brat ara al Afeeat Hr Fal Het Hal e ae 
fh afecat ar Fat el fe | ae UH AH ash WIA 
& | afer fa AAMT SI omen att e | eA Baa aT 
rena wet 2, ae ae & fe afecnatl Hl WT sar Ael 
Aaa STAT | 

nfearat & ateraare Vara Hl AAT A MAT eH 
afew 4 | oe Ua san Ael | GAT ga ave fala sar 
Hees & alan sa Gach few set SH AS GST Heal 
US ere | 


Wel Arh Falla st Ae 


UI 


Teena ae Gout & ara als aPraret farts et 
ae afecrat & Fart oe aap ste a faa er 
aed | att ard ae & fh ae-ohae at cara 4 
Aetna Bt AA aia ara A afeergree a fata aet 
are | 


Hal Ye Add AA TEA Ted €| Uh at ae at 
Weed aHat +t Het AA ae fH ale afeen Ahn ua 
AAT hl Set YS eal Sf Fel 4, Het AAEM al as Z| 
AA Hel F YS eld & BT H BAM A, ae aa 
hal Ale & Sa ae A Aled am, Tae Bl aad AMA 
ad ¢ ak ae Ga dena v9 Saal @ fe aa you 
ay Heel & ata Hie AtaH wh et ar aet | Aa Hh 
@, Wat &, We Sah ATMS Ue TMT He HI Sch feat al 
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H hae Fel slew aledt fe afecratl & Yat HI eA 
asa Wet at dee A aed; Se ae oe fe aT AAT HT 
aya &| afe cea at aaa ze al ae Bast Ht AAT z; 
at feat & sees Ht AFM & al Te GAT al AAET = | 
ue ag a a arias Gee Ate | Ga sa are H UV 
a std & at Fe Maat Aet Tech fe Gad Het alata ares 
at feat, Gat Ast geq H Are War fear at: F Gere 
Uae & Aa Val HAM, Beale | Ag hel Aetaa ST 
ald & at Uh Ayes AT. gat Aya al Hees FI 
sequel ed | Aa Yoo Ai Ae Ara Fi fH ae va 
aah AT @, TH Ua Aferst AAMT FA BHAT e1 Aa 
ah EM Wea Hl A Ace Hela Hl AA che Ael ed, 
qd ab FAST Be Sa GMT el aS Aaa, Aa aw Adler 
feared Ael St Ashe | 


ST. TART MSHA 
Abstract 


Women and men have no fundamental 
antagonisms in the liberation of women. -A second 
point is that the role of the woman in the care of the 
family is not in itself antithetical to women’s 


liberation. 


fatsdt el & | 

ait fe ate als ae He fh arltranret afew sas ae 
Tel | asthe SAT ager ATTA @ fe at gars sori 4 
— We J aataet et Al Yoitaret — Hera ears ar 
ded foi lal Ler @; Fel aw fh we eo A al oleae 
ag Yt Aaa Slat = | sat ave A Hers &H la eae al 
eda &, de eH aa Sea el Ge alee ed fed 
alew | pera & Mid Sa Gl yar e, ae Fecaqy 
yar &, aeH yer e—afectat at vt saat a 2 
act fa Saat St HAT HT AlaT @ aM fe at you 2 | 
ae fe aad Gear @, Hea ay al fear at aa HAM 


; 


ait @| fae ant at afeere at cect st arr aed af, 
id SA EAL We heh Fel UST | Heh safer vet ger 
Filles Grant sfeeary at gee | ae feat fra ae a 
qeaatl lew | Weel Al HH GGA AAS He Hed 2 
Saal Heed Ted Set e; HAM A A SMe! 24 ara at 
at aM 4 cd 4 He HT fared et amar 21 ale HH 
Rh GAM, ath omtden fase et vecagel ae &; are 
eq Ye 4 Gl ST eal Fae Ael A Asal | Tara 
sient acc ar e | 

Sa Gl Fal A ade AAA TEA Aled at qe geal 
ae 4 he feat el Gepld Sl BAHT aM GE et re 
21 at ada afecnat at feta ge fear a at 
rest Gard! €, Ail Uigast coti A alee aH al aa 
Re Hl AE GA Alea @, de MRA A HS HA S| Hae 
Tel Hedt fe MITT se Aca Ada Afeenail ae eT 
ala | de GH sated & Ail SA Fel Gerd qT 


Wes h Stleenre 


Hada @ | afeenr aaa A aer-stert afta Fra 2 
cal Fal teat 2 | Alecia at eA feet at ani, fr aA 
Al sete Bl A ad AMA wast afer | 

ae SA Ae al Say wea Ft ded ses ave A Var aT 
@ | fre aite oifee erat ferns at aot et aaa @, wap cae 
bas Hf a S| Gout wl at ae aa aie Al a 
H Taal Oew aah Fe 7 AAS &h GRU Ser waa 
AUT Hl el HANS FAT || HT Be @ fH wien Al a 
Yea @ St Se AMT at aeT | 

laet ert | 


Uz 


ae fasta 4 fAfed 21 ot & Afeen seat 4 
faararel Geataat ar saat fear areal & Sa Ste 
al aaiga: sdetttch Aat edt f aM dente eat 
qa aa atcha & faara al alee Het | | Alec 
He Ha Hl SAM ZA Alles H AMA UH Al Bae 
Gel He tar 2 | Alea Hl UH CS BAT & leas HA 
ea aed Had Gad CHA H Ufc ATA HT SATA 
al aa | 


_ 2. aotadtt Fa 


Abstract 


The women’s movement needs a theory that is 
rooted in science. The deconstructionist methods 
applied in women's studies today renders much of 
these studies unscientific and obstructs the 
development of scientific theory and of the 
movement itself. The trend toward blunting the 
women’s movement by offering its political and 
economic sops is another danger the movement 
confers. Women must fight for a society that 


eliminates the material basis of their oppression. 


alga ate chat, afeeratl & attra & faqs az 
HS ad HA AT | we al ae fe Hee Alar 
AA eM Bare Safer S| eT, Alea & atfaHre 
Geel Fel BRT Gort WT sa WS AA fh GT 


afta aight Hl Up at al otard @, 4 Ae ala are 
sileat aredt @ fee oa ua fraiat Bl aera @ | feet 
Adie iets Hl ast FASTA H ATA WL GE et FI 
qt weed &| faa & ora WS Wel aT 
aif 2? Ge Ws Taw el vapid Ho Maa | ara 
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Ut deel | Fe Wear & fers ales A AAT VAST HT 
we @| oa aa al cea & few faa at aT 
sqafearat & SG ary a dfaa te Gla = | ahha HA A 
BY qa SM Gach TG 2 fH ASIA & HS areas = site 
ay aad dfaa 21 eat at ocala a uw sit z, sate 
Sah MT aod He Fras er, fase EMT, Ae aed Seal 
AAMT aet 2 | SAH Ua SRT S Bs Sr at PMA =, 
qe 24 fsa & at at ated Eat Tea =| 

IS Hl Ades & ARalaal HI SVAN Ble 
Sea | We Fe Ua ATAles wars @, Ae Act Yc 
afew | qedttenat & aes Sr atlaterst A faHetnet 


ala 21 0d atelier & fatae A ge Her aa = fH ale 


dt stent ge afer SAAT EMM, Fel a GMT AAA Ae 
feel FAA EMT | SA ANT HT GOAT GSM fh Steet al 
AMM Hl Ais FAM? SAT Ades BE @ fh sa ae al 
aie a ae fasns al AHA @ | sa AU arg ater 
capa aM A sa ae A He Se | 

fea Ala & Sah PS Barery SAT TEN | as fH vaH 
Ay Wasa 4 arg Aleesl aH UM al atest AT 
he, Ge Gas Hl Hees FA arg gengye Hl Varst 
fh Scat pla sears fe arg Set & Sey 


pS Ay ert — feodt Ht dior oz ae! at afer 
atetert A it A wel Gar Aegqa aedt Z| sa za feo 4 
Aa FH Afeeal Hr MNT a S, SAH MTT sare 


au eld #1 PM Ae aati &, wpm eo? aa SAaT 
Sea BAe A ean e? aa Ue GAT Tae HT aT, AA 
HSeatl HT MIT Be THA Ael Stal All SA Ake HT 
eat Bt Pal @ SAA UVa Aas detent aT, 
Gah HBA Hl AME el S| Sel Ae Alla Hal 
fee Car it AART A Het MITT, THA AeNl At: UHidee AT 
Sl SYMSA Il Sa ave H BAM A Fal aie YoU AA 
} fot aora wi adi at) set aes Bae A UH aT 
anit—sifter atte sities — fers et ar | gab a 
aa fae art Fa et ark ae At eA Basar erm fp 
Seat azar 24 a fare sna site era er AT 
FIAT et Ta at al Saget weal A, AMT A fara 
TAM saat & ard He wl Mh re. AAA He, | 
Heal ae Jou & dia faa at Wt age aad oT, = 
oneantd @ | de fuer Fd HMA TEA Ded @, Fe GAG 
fat wIaede € | SA eld 4 AeadHM AAA Hl UH 
aie aeratt Bt waren al eH TEA Ted et sa eT 
Ze ad Weed SAielerst H fee Sts H GAA H Saga AA AT 
aaat @ |* . 

Uh ae faa Ai eae AMA Bal z, de @ Ga A 
afeenat ch fert 33 faa areas ar ste teria 
Gal dt aed af at eA aa Alecia al 33 ola seat 
am et Gd wa? eH Ge Aaa Ve fe sa Mee 
at wat after 2) ast ae ae F aT So OANA 
yey ds et Ff, a Saad Your at feta geet 2? at 
Hee 33 Wlagtd kere ea AS | SAT al ded eI 
aaa AM & fh ea Mea Hl aera Heal A GSM 
at sah ae A Hea h aH” geet Et few He AH 
@ | At Al Uae @ de aM at Ga A dia wa ewe 
aa Hel at ae vara @ fra alee aieler Bl MI Gor 
aa VS: teride fae Hear Ge | Geet gear AT a 


aim dee 4 SUA SLUM & ORY Sl. Sh ANSI & 34 WMT A GS Sa az 


8 Todi AA site Ulatafeacararet teeta ott Aa ar fh 2 | 
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Aleit atl ot vale ae & at een atiater at cori 
& Et TSI Sel @ 1 e-aaHre Aer Ye feseas F hel 
gu é Gl als aed FI & AA We Ae alates aT 
Ud F Be CG Hl HM He te S| Sah ae A fl ay 
qed Wah Tea GST | Hee Al Ara z, Gat A 
Heal Hl Ga aM eal e, Aa Aa al aad alsa 
frat e; ale sates Hee stlelers HI aea et Aaah 
Roa @, HTN Atal H AA, wee dH Arey, 
HYACS Slee h AT) 

Ha H gael ed We AMT Te | ae & SAK A 
Afecal We A AM [halt Wo CoC aT aT 
feat A Let Sl ae A AA ATA Teal at ast Hedi z, 
GM vari @ 30 8a & fw ear oT Oa aaa 
Weed Ael cal | Ga eget A that Aaee & BaaA 
daa al AT Ale 2, al Je cal ale & fH Ga ae & 
ad Hl flea Asters He fea Gal %, Fe GMI 
alae hed & feast Sa atta at fad Wala Hed Ved 
@| ae Ha Ate at Hed f| Hae Ae & fh Fea HI 
GS HLA, SAAT Teal, FE TI AAs ael z, faeher 
Ulta h aar HI Ha ez 

Uae at Stent ara die ae fab ales at 
Paar AAT aldt 21 Ge se Afeeeil HI AM FAM A 
amr fret fad at aaa fet at a ferserhear 


ahs H tact al et apa | 
We, ate fagtaene eae AAT A, Ga Asal der eld @ 
Al 2a FAA Gea 2 | ASH GH AAT ae Bal sale are 
oT SA, I et SANT SAMI He | Ge ae as AM 
Uh AT eq &, eal Hl Sayed | ast VA fra @ 
bal HS AM dit Fel || ae a Here AAT 
SOM, At ae Wee Al You, AAT At Ate ag, al FI 
Feld HL WM | saa Acad A Um As Ala Hl faawlaad 
EM | Aa Aer-aet Oat A, deat 4 Alepale Yar zi 
el @ | GAM BRT Gaal Aart AM a A HH A HA 
34 FAST BT at eH St ATT | 
arg Ushal A Act AMM, Aa dah SAG! GAIAM AEl 
qed a Same fat GT vet =| Ae Tee & fh Ua at 
So APT ett @ 1 AT aed Ae HIS ate Aled BT 
4 feu at al uae & Gat Sl alt HHA eM Ale 


tte Ga A, Al Ae & AH fest Uh ATH 
Fqa & AA araiteta fat WaT at, SA BAH 
qenal 4 aad faa Ae Alara wr sores fea 
paMenat A ArT fear AT | Feist A VHA a 
fet Sg Whe Hl | GA frat 4 Saat fara, car 
A agate Aah Tet A SAA Taraer HT 
Waa Brag Watt Tha | 

Sq Fa A aed ae ae fata sal & | SSA 
thie UGes Colas & a Hl AVA GAA We hea 
at Maa ar | 


Plenary 


Introduction 

In the plenary session, which was held in the 
form of a mass rally, several individuals who had 
participated in the workshops conducted on the 
first two days of the conference came forward to 
express of their feelings at the end of the 
programme. The speakers were unanimous in 
their spirit of achievement and hope for the 
future. Their words reflected the sense of 
confidence, sincerity and optimism that charged 
the atmosphere. Persons from diverse walks of 
life spoke in the plenary, voicing their great 
satisfaction on the successful completion of the 


conference and pledging their support to the 


cause espoused by the Committee for People’s 


Empowerment. 


— Jasbir Singh 


Break the chains of the past!* 

Fifty years of formal independence and partition 
of this subcontinent has revealed that what was 
achieved in 1947 was only a quantitative rather 
than a qualitative change or a break with the past. 

The Constitution of the Indian Union that was 
established in 1950 was not the foundation for 
building a new society independent of the European 


institutions and colonial impositions. It was not the 


affirmation of the sovereignty of the people, 
although the preamble makes such a pretension. It 
was a constitution to consolidate the socio-economic 
conditions as they prevailed at the time of the 
partition. While the right to vote was extended to all 
adult citizens, the content of political power that 
was established by the colonisers nearly 400 years 
ago did not change in 1947. 

Fifty years ago, the peoples of this subcontinent 


This paper was presented on behalf of the Central Committee of the Communist Ghadar Party of India. 
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were not empowered to determine their own 
destiny, individually and collectively according to 
their own wisdom. Nations and peoples were 
divided on the basis of religion, millions were forced 
to flee their homes leaving their property to be 
grabbed by those who enriched themselves from the 
colossal tragedy. The plunder of the land and labour 
of South Asia remained the aim of the central state. 
Only the arrangement among the plunderers 
underwent a quantitative change. The Indian 
bourgeoisie, the big capitalists and landlords, took 
over the driver's seat, with the British and world 
imperialism and the bourgeoisie as external friends. 

Fifty years have shown that the political 
institutions of multi-party parliamentary 
democracy as they exist in India at this time are a 
roadblock to progress, to the empowerment of the 
people. Their main role is to keep the people out of 
power. On this fiftieth anniversary, it is indeed a 
fitting symbol of Indian democracy that its armed 
forces are exhibiting their brutality right on the 
streets of the capital city of New Delhi, on 
demonstrations of peoples who are demanding their 
rights. 

Indian polity needs to be renewed, to be 
established afresh, on the basis of modern 
definitions that would open the path to progress. 
Our party, the Commitment Ghadar Party of India, 
is ready to join hands with all other interested 
forces, organisations and individuals, who share 
this common political objective of the renewal of 


India by making a radical break with the past. 


Indian philosophy and theory 

One of the important questions facing our 
people at this time is the question of Indian 
philosophy and the need for theory that would serve 
the practice of social transformation in present day 
Indian conditions. 


Alongside of the rich variety of languages, 


literatures and cultures that have developed on this 
subcontinent, there also exists an Indian way of 
thinking, which is based on an outlook, a 
philosophy of life that is several thousands of years 
old. Indian philosophy or Darshan refers to the 
revelation of its inner essence by the things and 
phenomena that make up the entire universe or 
cosmos. Through darshan, people have gained 
knowledge about nature and about society. 
However, the wisdom that has been gained over the 
ages is not being summed up and put to use to solve 
the problems posed by nature and by society at the 
present time. Instead, the most educated Indian 
minds are being trained in western modes of 
thought and values, while Indian society is caught 
in an unprecedented crisis and the people remain 
without an effective philosophy to guide them. 
Whether it is the problem of the polity or the 
problem of the economy, the Indian mind is 
enslaved to the theories and dogmas spread by 
imperialism and its international media agencies. 
One such dogma is that there is no alternative to 
the free market economy. Another is the dogma 
that parliamentary democracy is the best possible 
system in the given conditions. How long will 
Indian minds remain enslaved to such dogmas? 
The history of the peoples of this subcontinent 
is rich in the experience of state-craft and 
philosophising on the definition of rights and duties 
of individuals and collectives in society. People 
expect and aspire for a state that would ensure 
protection and provide conditions where everybody 
prospers. Raksha and sukh were the two essential 
duties of the state in Indian political thought. The 
states of India, Pakistan and Bangladesh, however, 
ensure neither raksha nor sukh for their citizens 
today. They are further developed versions of 
political institutions that were established for the 
purpose of colonial plunder, left behind for the 


purpose of continuing with the plunder. 


The essence of the political theory on which this 
parliamentary democracy is based is the notion that 
the broad masses of people are unfit to rule 
themselves. They need a special class or caste of 
rulers, who alone are fit to rule. Which is why there 
is no contradiction between the ideology of 
brahmanism and this element of parliamentary 
democracy. The political institutions are designed 
to consolidate all that is most backward in Indian 
society. 

The main reason why these political institutions 
have to be destroyed and built afresh is not that it 
came from abroad. The main reason is that it is 
incompatible with the empowerment of the peoples. 
The people of India, Pakistan, Bangladesh and 
other states in this subcontinent need their own 
theory and political institutions based on them. In 
the opinion of the CGPI, the principle that it is the 
duty of the state to ensure raksha and sukh is an 
excellent starting point for the masses of peoples of 
South Asia to establish their own theory and 
institutions. 

Once it is recognised that protection and 
prosperity are to be ensured by the state, then the 
question emerges as to what are the duties of the 
individual and different collectives in society. Once 
such a state is established, the duty of all 
individuals and collectives would be to defend such 
a state. But in the absence of such a state, it 
becomes the rights of all and the duty of each to 
fight for the establishment of such a state. 

So, there are only two alternatives in front of 
every Indian today—either to be a slave or to be a 


revolutionary. There is no other option. 


Unity 

Today, the polity is divided in such a way that 
blocks any movement out of the cycle of one form of 
oppressive rule after another. What emerged as a 


United Front against the Congress and the BJP has 
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been revealed to be nothing but an anti-BJP front 
which is driven by the Congress (I) from the back 
seat. The General Elections to yet another Lok 
Sabha seems to be around the corner. The Congress 
and the BJP are both preparing themselves for yet 
another contest. What should the forces who seek 
deep-going reform and a complete renewal of the 
Indian polity do in such circumstances? 

The appropriate lessons need to be drawn from 
the political experience of the various fronts that 
have emerged in Indian politics over the past fifty 
years. Once again, will the people have no choice 
except between a right-of-centre coalition and a left- 
of-centre coalition of parliamentary parties? Is 
there no way out of this cycle or sandhi in Indian 
history, when the past refuses to leave and the path 
to the future remains blocked on all sides? 

Those who want to break out of this sandhi 
need to unite on the basis of organising to break 
with the past and establish a new zero. What will 
that zero be? Such a zero has already emerged on 
this fiftieth anniversary of formal independence and 
the partition of the subcontinent. The new zero is 
marked by the further development of Indian 
philosophy, of political theory and political economy 
that reflect and serve to carry out the 
transformation of the conditions as they prevail in 
India today. It is marked by the coming together of 
varied political forces, parties and organisations of 
different sections of the people with the common 
aim of opposing the existing political and economic 
systems and arrangements and organising to open 
the path to the future. 

The apologists and defenders of the status quo 
look upon the assertion of the right to self- 
determination on the part of the Manipuris, 
Kashmiris and other peoples as a threat to the 
"unity and integrity" of India. This slogan has 
become the justification for the most extreme 


brutality, for state terrorism and permanent army 


rule, for the continuation of colonial authority. To 
break with the past means to recognise the diverse 
identities of the people as a great asset, to affirm 
their identity and their right to self-determination 
including secession. Only then can a new union 
emerge in this subcontinent, a voluntary union of 
peoples. Such a union will be based on the collective 
experience and wisdom of all the peoples without 
exception, allowing and enabling each and every 
one of them to thrive in an all-round way, in 
political, economic and cultural terms. 

The working class has a special role to play in 
creating the political unity required to overcome the 
past and build the future on the high road of 
civilisation. The working class already encompasses 
the majority of languages and cultures of this 
subcontinent, and it has inseparable links with the 
peasantry. The necessity for political unity against 
the status quo poses a major challenge to the 
working class movement in India. Will it remain 
marginalised in Indian politics, and remain divided 


along different parliamentary fronts of the 
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bourgeoisie, or will it emerge as a first rate political 
force to build the future? The restoration of unity of 
Indian communists and the political unity of the 
broad masses of workers, peasants and all the 
oppressed around the immediate program to lift 
society out of the crisis is the immediate challenge 
posed before us. 

A fundamental break in the realm of social 
relations requires a fundamental break in the 
realm of thought, in the sphere of philosophy and 
theory pertaining to the policy, the economy and 
various other aspects of social life. This conference 
is a Step in this direction. 

The peoples of this subcontinent must draw the 
appropriate lessons from the past fifty years of 
formal independence and partition and unite to 
break the shackles that enslave the mind and 
bodies of the vast majority of peoples in South Asia. 
Let us unite to put an end to the colonial legacy and 
establish our own political and economic systems 
based on our own philosophy and theory. 


(applause) 


Hardial Bains 


One of the greatest defeats for the peoples of 
South Asia in 1947 was that they won their formal 
independence on the basis of the full acceptance of 
the British colonial institutions, their economic 
system and their theories and practices, as well as 
the formal division of their sub-continent on the 
basis of religion. Such a defeat, fifty years later, is 
the source of all their tragedies, including the 
danger of a world war which the superpowers will 
launch in order to conquer the Indian Ocean as an 
integral part of conquering the Atlantic and the 
Pacific. 


2 


A paper entitled The Last Reform: Bre 
summary of this paper, which is presente 


Today, people want to know what must be done 
at the present time to open the door for the progress 
of the societies of South Asia. They all want to seta 
course for their countries for the next fifty years 
and more which will guarantee their interests. 
What is it that they must do to overcome grinding 
poverty, break the cycle of exploitation and 
oppression which is getting worse with every 
passing day? Their past is the past of a 
marginalised people under the sway of alien 
systems and institutions, and only by breaking with 


the past can they create a present and future for 


aking with the Past was sent to the conference by the late Hardial Bains. The 
Cc J J 
d here, was read out in the plenary session. 


themselves: what is it that they must do to break 
with the past? 

Today, all economic and political theories as 
well as philosophy and world outlook, all systems 
and institutions need immediate renewal. Renewal 
means either starting afresh, or a restructuring of 
what has already been. All the countries of South 
Asia need a fresh start, as all their problems stem 
from the fact that the break with the past was not 
made fifty years ago: a fresh start was not made at 
that time. 

In the book Our Constitution, (written in 1995), 
the author Subhash C. Kashyap, writing about 
well-known facts, confirms that the "founding 
fathers" "took a conscious decision not to make a 
complete departure from the past". He writes: "In 
fact, the sources of some of the provisions of the 
Constitution can be traced back to the beginnings of 
East India Company and British rule in India." 
"nearly 75 percent of the Constitution can be said 
to be a reproduction of the Government of India Act, 
1935 ... The concept of Directive Principles was 
borrowed from the Irish Constitution. The 
provisions making the President the executive Head 
of the State and the Supreme Commander of the 
Armed Forces were based on the US model. The Bill 
of Rights enshrined in the US Constitution could 
also be said to have inspired our Fundamental 
Rights.” "The Canadian Constitution, inter alia, 
influenced the federal structure and the provisions 
relating to the Union-State relations and the 
distribution of powers between the Union and the 
States. The Concurrent List in the Seventh 
Schedule, provisions regarding Trade, Commerce 
and Intercourse and parliamentary privileges were 
modelled presumably on the Australian 
Constitution. The Emergency Provisions were 
influenced, inter alia, by the Constitution of the 
German Reich." 


The question which begs an answer in such 
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discussions on the Indian Constitution is, what is 
the contribution the "founding fathers" themselves 
made to the Constitution of India? 

The fundamental law of the land, a 
Constitution, is either an instrument to consolidate 
the socio-economic system as it exists at the time, or 
it is used to lay down the basic line for the creation 
of the new. The Indian Constitution and the 
Constitutions of other countries of South Asia are 
intended to strengthen the socio-economic system 
as it existed at the time of the partition of the 
subcontinent in 1947. 

A Constitution which does not enshrine the 
basic principles which a people have fought for in 
practice, which does not codify the new 
arrangements which people have brought into 
practice through their struggles will not enshrine 
the sovereignty of the people. It is an insurgent 
people who establish their rule, establish their state 
and write their Constitution. In the case of India, it 
is not the principles for which the Indian people 
fought and shed their blood which were enshrined 
in the Constitution. The primary source of the 
Constitutional principle was not the struggles of the 
people themselves. It is not for nothing that the 
struggles of the Indian peoples for independence are 
not even mentioned by the historians as a source 
which inspired the Constitution when it was 
drafted. 

It is acknowledged that South Asia has a rich 
history of ruling and governing, of establishing 
political and economic systems that can be traced to 
the period of the Vedas. But there is no trace of any 
clause put into the Indian Constitution from those 
times, or of their rich experience of more than five 
millenia. The "founding fathers" did not analyse 
and sum up the experiences of the peoples of South 
Asia. On the contrary, they streamlined and 
sophisticated the experience of British colonialism 


in India. They took up from where the British left 


off through the "transfer of power" in 1947.The 
British power was not extinguished with the furling 
of the Union Jack and the unfurling of the Tricolour 
on August 15, 1947. On the contrary, it was passed 
on to their South Asian "representatives" who have 
ever since defended it and used it for their own ends 
and for the ends of their foreign friends. 

The peoples of India, Pakistan, Bangladesh and 
other countries of South Asia, by now, have had 
experience of their system and such Constitutions 
for close to forty-seven years. Should they not think 
about their experience with this setup, and what 
deep-going reforms they must bring about in order 
to serve their own interests? 

What emerges from the summation of the 
experience of the polity during the past fifty years 
and by keeping in mind the experience of the Veda 
period, the periods of the Vedanta, Mahabharata, 
Shastras, of Ain-i-Akbari, of Bahadur Shah Zafar 
and of the period of the First War of Independence 
is that the present Indian state is a complete break 
with all experiences of Indian statecraft from time 
immemorial to 1857, and is diametrically opposed 
to them. 

According to these ideas spanning centuries, the 
main content or purpose of the state is to provide 
Protection (Raksha) and Prosperity (Sukh). The 
function of the state was to provide protection from 
1) the forces of nature, 2) external invaders and 3) 
internal vested interests. For example, the Rg Veda, 
Mahabharata, Arthashastra, etc. all talk about 
taking measures against merchants and traders 
who cheat the citizens and charge whatever they 
wish for goods and services, and against those who 
endanger life and liberty. The other function of the 
state is to provide Prosperity (Sukh). It is the duty 
of the state to carry out all those activities in all 
realms to ensure the prosperity of the people. The 
_ State has to carry out construction of irrigation 


works and roads, plant trees, look after forests, 


cattle, education, medicine and so on; in short, as 
the most important of human endeavours, all 
activities necessary for the enabling of Sukh. The 
state has to create an environment where all the 
citizens actualise themselves and fulfill their 
Svadharma. 

Within these ideals of Raksha and Sukh, a 
government will be considered good if it creates the 
conditions for the citizens to satisfy their all-sided 
needs. A bad government will be the one which fails 
in this enabling act, and deserves to be overthrown 
and replaced by a new one. It can be said that the 
Directive Principles enshrined in the Indian 
Constitution resembles what a state must do within 
the ideas developed in Indian political thought over 
the centuries, even though these principles were 
borrowed from the Irish Constitution. However, 
these were merely directive principles, just policy 
objectives which may or may not be fulfilled. They 
lacked the power of a sovereign people who could 
demand that if such and such a government did not 
trun these proinciples into deeds such a 
government would be overthrown. Why is it that 
the Raksha and Sukh of the peoples of South Asia 
did not find constitutional guarantee? 

When Elizabeth I issued a charter authorising 
the founding of the East India Company on 
December 31, 1600, she had clearly stated: "This 
privilege be found unprofitable for the Realm then 
no m. two years warning given under the private 
scale shall be voyde. That if it shall be found 
beneficiall then the same to be rendered with some 
addicions." (spellings and English as in the original 
-- HB) 

It is to be presupposed that all the measures 
proposed and taken by the British from the end of 
1600 to the promulgation of the Indian Constitution 
on January 26, 1950, must have been "found 
beneficiall" to them in the overall general sense. If 


they had been otherwise, the British would not 


have continued with them.The question which 
arises is this: Did the "founding fathers" borrow all 
what is mentioned earlier from the British and 
British-imposed constitutions of Canada, Ireland 
and Australia because such will be "found 
beneficiall" to the peoples of India? What is the 
verdict now after fifty years of formal 
independence and forty-seven years of the Indian 
Republic? Has the Republic of India as the state 
and economic system as it has existed for this 
period been "found beneficiall" for the peoples of 
India or South Asia? 

The British Raj boasted that it brought a 
central state and rule of law to South Asia, the 
same which is applauded by many a politician and 
scholar. But the aim of this rule of law was to 
ensure that their Raj is "found beneficiall" to them. 
This process has not stopped yet. 

It is said, "In a democracy, sovereignty vests in 
the people and ideally people govern themselves. 
But ... direct democracy is no more feasible." So the 
people have "to decide ... by whom they should be 
governed." The question which arises is this: after 
fifty years and more of people of South Asia 
"searching" for those "by whom they should be 
governed", should they not look at this question 
afresh? There may be a flaw in this law and it 
must be corrected. In place of looking for those "by 
whom they should be eoverned", people can 
establish the fundamental law, the political 
process and the enabling legislation so that they 
can rule and govern themselves. 

Is it "beneficiall" to the people of India to have 
such a state of affairs in which they "elect" those 
who govern them every few years and curse them 
for being corrupt, dictatorial and protecting a 
system of exploitation and oppression in the 
periods between the elections? 

If all links with the past in terms of economy, 


politics and culture are not broken at the time 
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when a country is formed as took place in India, 
Pakistan, Bangladesh and other countries created 
out of South Asia, it is not possible to speak about 
the present. The present, in this case the situation 
as it stands in South Asia after fifty years, is merely 
an extension and continuation of the past. There 
have been changes, but these changes have, in 
many important aspects such as the political 
process and economic system, been for the worse. 

There is no evidence proving that the "transfer 
of power" was to be "found beneficial!" for the people 
of India. It was "found beneficiall" for "some" people 
of India, the new classes of capitalists and the 
landlords, the classes created during the period 
between the year 1600 when Elizabeth I issued the 
charter to found the East India Company or when 
its first emissary John Mildenhall arrived at the 
court of Akbar and was granted a firman by Akbar 
to carry out trade, in 1605, and the year 1947, when 
India received formal independence. It was in the 
interest of these classes as well as in the interests of 
their counterparts in Britain and elsewhere not to 
let the power of British colonialism be extinguished 
in South Asia. 

In the political sphere, all the modern 
institutions owe their origins to the period before 
1947 and see their full development in 1947. This 
political system in Inida is in a complete crisis at 
this time. Why is this the case? No doubt, there are 
dishonest and corrupt people in India, but this does | 
not explain why the political system is in crisis. 
Sometimes, it is said that it is possible to have the 
fundamental law and political process, which are 
allright in themselves -- but if these are not 
properly followed by the people who use them, then 
they will not work. This does not and cannot 
explain the reasons for the crisis either, People do 
not formulate fundamental laws just for the heck of 
it, or create political processes which are 


unworkable for them. There are many things which 


are allright in themselves, but if the conditions for 
them do not exist, such things cannot become 
operational. In the absence of a proper habitat, a 
species can become extinct. 

There has been no government since 1947, or 
since 1950, after various countries in South Asia 
gained formal independence or became Republics, 
which has put on the agenda deep-going economic, 
political and other reforms, in order to make the 
system consistent with modern conditions. Why 
have old arrangements and old considerations been 
stuck to, as a miser sticks to gold? Why did no 
government bring about such reforms which could 
make the country finally break with the past, usher 
in the present and pave the way for the future? 

The Indian central state and its institutions 
have access to all residual powers in the 
Constitution, making the State (or Province) 
structure merely a method of convenience for 
controling the peoples of India. Through these 
mechanisms, the ruling circles do each other 
favours while remaining fully loyal to the central 
state. The permanence of the central state and of 
the institutions of President, Prime Minister, 
Cabinet, Civil Service and Parliament blocks the 
present and the future. What takes place is a 
competition to capture these positions amongst the 
propertied classes, while the form and content of 
these institutions remain the same. The form and 
content of these institutions are developed to 
control the people, extract monies in the form of 
various taxes from them, protect the institutions, 
defend the laws and procedures and ensure that no 
danger ever comes to them. 

The President is presented as a "trustee" who 
heads the state and carries out his/her functions as 
a trustee of the people. There have been heads of 
states in India in the name of Rajas, Maharajas, 
Kings and Emperors from time immemorial. But 


this particular presidential form has the content 


that it usurps the position of trustee in the name of 
the people and deprives them of all their power, 
Who provided the President with this form and 
content of trusteeship? The content of trusteeship is 
that the rich man will be left in possession of his 
wealth, of which he will use what he reasonably 
requires for his personal needs, and will act as a 
trustee for the remainder, which shall be used for 
the benefit of society. Everyone who holds a position 
and everyone who owns property should hold them 
as trustee for all those who had dealings with them, 
and forthe community at large. If you are a trader, 
you are’a trustee for your customers; if you own 
land then you are a trustee for your family, tenant 
and for the community; and so on in every case. The 
form and content of the trusteeship conferred on the 
position of the President is given by the "act of 
transfer of power" from the British through their 
Viceroy and Governor General, to the proclamation 
of India as a Republic and the election of the 
President. 

In other words, the British colonial regime did 
what did not belong to it to do, that is, it established 
what would happen after it had departed from 
South Asia. In 1947, the "act of transfer of power" 
decided what kind of system South Asia would have 
during this period of formal independence. This 
power, usurped from the people of India to whom 
alone it belongs, was handed over to the President, 
who began to call himself the "trustee" of the 
people, the Head of the State, the Commander in 
Chief of the Armed Forces, etc. If this trusteeship is 
removed through deep-going reform and the power 
which belongs to them is taken by the people 
themselves, than all links with the past will be 
broken. 

In the absence of this reform, in the absence of 
breaking with the past, history will repeat itself. 
The political crisis will continue to deepen and 


broaden until such a time as the break is made. 
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This notion of trusteeship is another name for the 
‘white man's burden’. It presupposes that the people 
are not capable of exercising their sovereignty, that 
they cannot exercise control over their lives 
themselves and that there is a need for a power 
standing above them, usurping all that belongs to 
them and giving nothing to them in return. It is the 
notion of a 'benevolent dictator’, or of the 'divine 
right of kings', notions needed by the plutocracy, 
those who claim that they are destined to be the 
‘trustees'of the people, those who alone consider 
themselves capable of ruling over the people. 

So, in conclusion, the last reform which took 
place, that is, the "transfer of power" in 1947 was no 
reform at all. It was the most sinister move to 
update and impose all that the British colonial 
system had brought forth, in order to ensure that 
the independence of South Asia remained only 
formal. It blocked the possibilities of opening the 
door for the progress of society. We want to have the 
last reform which is overdue, the reform which will 
be the last on the basis of which the path for the 
progress of the society will be opened. 

For fifty years, the peoples in South Asia have 
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fought in order to take the entire region from this 
stage of formal independence and division to the 
stage when all the peoples of South Asia will have 
emerged as truly independent, in which they alone 
determine which kind of economic and political 
systems they want to have. This struggle for their 
true expression is not directed against this or that 
institution or a theory or a practice just because it 
is foreign. This struggle is waged only against what 
has become anachronistic, everything out of date’ 
and out of time, and against the smug satisfaction 
that what exists at the present time is good enough 
or the best we can expect. In order to achieve the 
development to the new stage at which the well- 
being of one people in the region will be conditioned 
by the well-being of all the peoples, the peoples will 
have to be extremely broad-minded. They have to 
pay attention to all the experiences in all spheres in 
the entire world and choose only that which is most 
advanced and beneficial for all. By renewing them- 
selves, that is by starting afresh on the basis of the 
experience of the entire world, and most parti- 
cularly their own, the Indian people will be making 


their own contribution to the renewal of the world. 


Dr. Raj Mishra 


On behalf of the Association of Indian 
Progressive Study Groups, based in New York, the 
General Council of my organisation, the activists of 
various Progressive Study Groups spread across 
three continents, I give greetings to this Conference 
organised by the Committee for People’s 
Empowerment. Our participation in this 
Conference has much significance for the people of 
India, for the future of India, for the future of CPE 
and for the future of AIPSG. 

The main significance of our participation is 


that that the Indian people are one, that their 
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aspirations are one. People are diverse, their needs 
are diverse, but they are not divided. Diversity is 
not their division. Diversity arises because of 
historical reasons; it arises because no two human 
beings are alike; it arises because there is such a 
thing as conscience. But these things do not give 
rise to division. 

Division arises only in the context of society. 
The kind of division one finds indicates what kind 
of society you have. You have a division if the 
products of society are not available to all human 


beings. You have division where the product is not 


shared equally. There will be no division if the aim 
of production, the aim of organisation of society, the 
aim of distribution are not determined by private 
ends. Diversity arises even if division goes away. 


There will still be diversity when division will be 


ended by a new society, because we are all different, 


because we have different needs. We can be diverse, 
but end this division. 

Our organisation was built on the foundation of 
building the political unity of the people of India, to 
liberate India from want and deprivation. We have 
never considered the political unity to mean that 
everybody merges with each other. In our opinion, 
we can have political unity if everyone does his/her 
own work. It is a mistake to think that we can enter 
another organisation and take it over. You may do 
so, but you are not going to build anything.* 

As you know, 50 years ago, political power was 
the issue that was being discussed. There are two 
diametrically opposite approaches that political 
power may have. One was the Constituent 
Assembly, and the other was on the agenda of 
Naxalbari and of Telengana. In the Constituent 
Assembly, arrangements were made between the 
big landlords and the big capitalists of India and 
the foreign powers. Twenty years later, the struggle 
in Naxalbari broke out. The political power was the 
main issue there. But that struggle also did not 
develop to give power into the hands of the people. 

The origins of the AIPSG go back to those days 
of Naxalbari. It was founded in Montreal in 1968. 
Next year we are going to have our 30th 
Anniversary celebration. We Indians living abroad 
swear that we are one with all the forces fighting in 


India. 


Some portion of the speech was lost in tape change at this 
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point. The speaker also announced that on August 3, the All 


We will not get power if we do not make 
arrangements with all other fighting forces. It is the 
duty of all organisations of people to reach out to 
others, to seek out others. It is unconscionable, 
inconceivable that we can be alone. It is today that 
we have to seek out all our fighting forces. 

To affirm our rights means that those who are 
marginalised do not accept their marginalisation. 
And to end the conditions of their marginalization, 
they reach out to others, work with others, make 
arrangements with others, form a collective, and lay 
the groundwork for the India of the future. With a 
heart as big as this land, and with a head that has 
been nourished with 5000 years of wisdom, we are 
willing to look at anyone else, but rely on ourselves 
and our strength, and to do those things that are 
necessary to empower ourselves. 

Indians abroad are an integral part of Indians 
here. Indians outside India cannot affirm 
themselves unless Indians here affirm their rights. 
And it is with this understanding that we have 
come here to participate and to also discuss what all 
of us are thinking about. In my opinion, maximum 
pressure must be put on all organisations who are 
not looking at other fighting forces. How can any 
fighting force look at Tony Blair, and not at the 
fighting force in Manipur? How can the Naga 
fighter look at the Bishop of Atlanta, and not the 
fighters of Andhra Pradesh? 

Friends, our organisation considers that we 
have to seek out unity—unity of purpose, unity of 
vision, and I am convinced that our people's unity, 
the unity of our fighting forces, is the "brahmastra" 
with which we will empower ourselves, the people of 


India. (applause) 


SG 


held a conference in New York on the theme: "Ending the Legacy of Division’. 


IV AeA A YM ant sqatiea 


al. feta A hel fe sort Hl Taal ares a 
alae Hit Wed Varad! ERT Salta AAA Uh 
aeda Hey @ | ea ta ee e fh Ca AeA at 
Sas Zi Té 2%, WI A AMIS He HH Ver &? 50 Ale 
Hy feet at Set aeett aat 2 | art eae Sar A ator, 
Mat sie aee-aee at fears et Tel &, WTA Asa A 
Wal 21 34 50 Gell F et dea Ho ata He AAT Ae 
a, ANT SA Set HS Ael fer 21 al Ae Sead BM 
aaa He Tete A BlMal HA AAT Vat eS? TW 
aia fe a @larat arr Al FAT WS S, ale AAAI 
se ea aM Sarat a ay at wate 1 eR a aT 
al SAA ay el Sa eI 


V 


__ facet 


qe at aa ead feet A atatfera fepar, wa 
aaj aor & ote UMTT A araitetal Het at HITT 
peal aler | Hye A adhe Het ah, YORI A Ache 
Hfrge dah, ae fe ear hb et SI A AY A Uh 
ane at aaa Heat at afew ate ae dear bet 
aah BAe AT Aeh et Aah | | 

att eras A ate ai eerare fear fH set ae 
SAT GOAT Het TEA AI Alert fear stle Gaal MTA z Teh, 
fret Hl aragaeal @ ales al AMT aT ATTAHT SOT HT 
feea AM, A AIGA TAHT AMrhlHey al Ad | - 

(afer) 


Ted 


aut seat al are Fea | AT, AMT AT Gee aa 
at aia ar, sae Atta alfa A Her @ fH a at 
Oatel 2, Ast S| SAH GAA HS Ael el Aaa | ae 
Hara Ht Sorat wa at fen sae Pars ale UAT aT eI 
H al ae Aal dal ONS, Saal Vetere Fel =; ASe Z| 
Wa Fe Ah Aa aal @ fH Ae AM HL Ae eM fh 
am fe 24 faces 4 wt AA oT ver @ — set Batt = 
Gaataat hr | Ua awh al ese H ALAee 50 Ale 
al Aart at Bolt Aa we S, A Gael ae (EGA H 
2112 Sat arelt tea al atonal fel Ale aee A gal ve 
al QAM @, 4 Ted Hl AM 21 Be Hat Anal @ fH Ar 

afaar, a4t A 13 aera wr afirge war ar, at del & 
at He SA Was He te Al SaHl AMT At fe sare 


UST Hl ZH Ad Hell UAT ArH Tledt & fH Ho 
Zhe SUL AT HS SAT | Taw Rach sa AAAI A WH 
yagi feat | Saat Atelt-arett ArT At tert Fel HLA AT | 
Fa Fel Stel West Gel, GA Oe aha ae A Gz 
Sel Cel WaT! ata J AM Aet | SA Ue ast at ear 
TH, sty tet wrest wat | aes Pee At a gfera ar 
Fae Heh AMT AS Ge AMT AleHe SAGT Hales 4 
frecare feat TAT | 

SA Baer sl Ael 4 Hed EU, 4 Ae AAMT Aled =z 
qe AAS vet fh ae Al Aaa &, Al Acai AVIA 
@ —de eq dia 2) eta ea wa 4 usd & fh ae 
qat dal ot Are Bae A, A faaaH at aren at zat 
Wels He SMT | Al Fe GLH BT AT Al SAT Aes 
be att ate eh aa He et aah | GH Aa A Ta H 
feat ae EF Oe SAC Hed h fav ef Ae Aaa aq 
Ta 21 4 stared fea fer 2? Sah BART Hl Tar aT 


* edt Aa & Yd Atal at aa Aaa Sar, AA Serato Seve F aie fereneral A ars BU AAT Gile aeal 4 
arpiah HSA Be ay AI & art wala Ale Get stoned H Ue Ul HA ASM H Bd Hed wl Ales fear | 
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qe Wt Oat ef @ | Aotae Ga arett ATT a ae at aaa # 
dl ae St We ast Geil &, Hale Her aren @ fee yfers 
ait Gl Geat fers |) at al GA Aga @ saat, aie 
Hl Gaeta Aaa &, de aM & Raa 2) sa aii 4 
qel Ta & SA SA Goal 4, stot FT ara @ siz 
qect ae atet A, Ae Sarat facet a aid ns 2 | 

at asa, Steal A HE He A stadt ara wet aan 
HOM | Fale Ae Gout @ fh ea sa fa a qer Ha 


VI 


Pet? afeat, veel ara at ae 2 fa ott yet eran = ame 
ey Seal a H Ser ey wad # at ae AS aM, aie 
sae SAT age ae | at afar art at ara 2, ai 
4 ates ara @ atte at arat azarht asttaty &, 4 


wel Aad A otordt et oc! 
( auferat ) 


Gel Ot safera at aera, 4 sa a feadia 
HMA & Ged es SAS SAT AT; se AH Aas Fat } 
led A Aa teria oleat, A aay wast H are 
H aa fat wore F Ale Mat & are 4 es aa a 
all HS Ad Ale AAS HI staae Pa | 

Fe Al MAdaal Hl At Bet Ue Hl Atel f ee Ale, Ae 
A EAT Hae AAS ST Tel Se TA Met SA 4a BI GA 
FAA hl HIS HAM Ael el AHA | AAA hH HIM H 
gem | sa et al Ga A Aye Hal at ee Hear er 
saa erent atet at afoas ert ae ga wioag aT ge 
th EF HA Ye HAT AMET | Sei FA MMS A aed 
ores ferare va mu @ fad Fae aie ear A aaa TTT 
at Srey fetal @ | eles SATS Sat A AT AT ga Ale 
VST Arg f SE AM Werant aM Hl IGM & fers 
BART tsi dat, aT ava Ga Tt tee A Wawa 
aa et, gferar ei—et ae sel ave HI WTI Are | 
safe Med dat A Yat AT otragah e | 

2y aT Groat Gea Sl leh HT, ATA Geet Tih 
al Yer we ze, eH sa Vea a aH Hed | | AAA, 
Gi ait ge He we & fH tor A amend at SOdt saci 


Vil 


Wal OT Yel &, Fal Fe aa ae fh at Wa aaa @, a 
Wey a AMT &, PM Fe Sah few He Wait Aas ail 
aredt | 4 feat orét 4 Ast Aet €, aaa 4 GA oMeat aT 
faethe heal € al A et & AA Ue Sor Bl VATA 
HA Med €, SM Ht AAA Hl MIT Heal Alec €, 7A 
fe HIST Gt eect A aeaIe Aen Tet | ANAT fet aH 
bl WAR Hdl @, Aaah MSA ASH & ale wa 
a weal & faa Sarefeat wedt ¢ | wrsray ale fora 
Tal & | 

ofa ame F ut get fifa | 1 get wa aes 
fea-atea ered favedt ot vet 21 get Ht areata 
aroma &, arraeal & aa sans zat @ A AAT HUE 
zat & | aa, Ae arg an a we Paes & fh a 
ait at, Aeeretl Ht ale Aaa Ht eat a fers eA ale 
Iatt Gt BY ast ot crt ve, Sa Sa dhs set ear | 

(atierat) 


« 
Y ] j 
4 
2 


we fear war | yea geet aed 8 oe-ferad aT Aa act | 


am E| en te WaT aes ST? cil Phe HT aTHa A 
i etal 2 | aaal ATA etal & fe TANT aa TARA 
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& | et a ay ater | af, cart J Seed Ot ha 
eh? SM aT Hem? Hs Ha A she al YT HA 
aét &, aaa eh | at Za Hed HI Ades Ae @ fh Te 
ais oft at, oat wt AoA Hl el aH Uh seg el 
ates — ma 4 ben freee art aaa, site qoitotea} 
4 day Hell ase asl, a em et Ga e, TH 
ast aerd Yet et Gad € (aferat) | Ta aM 4 ass 
aal ale Baad deat TH Ge aH alg eh TAA | 
Go Oet Hl AM Wee AAS AT El 2 | fa 
At Ht staat? AA GHA A ae stent set ze, azarel F| 
aét aT Sa YA-as 4 AAT ve @, FA AMT Giga aes aI 
WAI ve & | eed Gas Ale A eA AMT St BAST! aT 
ame HS Mt ael far var | ast fect at Cat feces & 
fae a A alex Pane Tet HH He We GASMA HT 
AMA Heal Sat | | ag shad Arit-stst atecat 4 
Bie-Ble AGA Fed WE Ay we S| SMI al Se aT 
feq emit at cect E—foort Hi HS el WM, at fHat at 
ae HS a Wall st Wels AMM & a Va el & fH a 
feat sted Steet H UT Arhe Sea HAV | aN rate 


Vill 


aaa, 4 sa dead aster 4 Geral Alec 
Tod Hl AH F, Met et el 21 4 sa ala & few 
ant aaa wl Ua Aa ae a ae | al ara eed 
al feat 4 AA A Ue A GE eo Ht awttaa at 
HET GATS Ae frase Hl BI sr | Aaet- 
Fa SU | Sle HrHl Sea BU Al Het Henne ae fH 
ah Aitod ST A Ge AHA Del | sd dehe A ded BM 

aa feed at feat A, sie art at, dea are afar 4 
dal al, eat & ari & Ser at fact dare AAA ale 
fqegit HIM, Aaa GI, sat Bears Sars Sor apr 
de ae fh Ast aT 4 faesit ated @, Saat AloaeiT Hh aT 
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reget A at aid & al GAent atepary faeaz tae HT AeT 
firerat | ale Ael eal, Al Gat Sau He, SAHT Fas 
ae | al Fel Aaet F Go Ale FT| 

qaqa? Wiad at saa 21 se SA AM Fad = A eA 
A wet el eardt %, 7 Hast Peta @, A ted I aT 
fradt @1 a4 art Aritenast 4 ved @, H gel 4 ae 
Hebe Eel fea Atal @ fe eA teh Hen we &; Al? A 
ey alt Zar del @? eat Gaga aera? Wid A 
qe, Aer FT Tera | ae et alfae fast HeMs eT Us, 
ater febaat Fem et Wat | Hart GA-TaMT aerehe, Ae 
APT ae, IT A Aeehe, AT ST Te, AE 


omer ae ad 21 ie Ge 24 ad @, oA I ol alae 


Gad ame ent al cd 1 eae ged Ha ST, Ha fra? - 
& ple Ue AA I? HIS We Ael f1 GAT Hrh HA A 
Per | UE-gat h AA AM Fe aie Ass AS A AMT 

Ra ol reat At ze €: Haka? fA AMT HI RT eh 

Tel? AOA eal H few eA Sehe ASA erm | 


garedr 


eget 4 Ger al that, at 1947 4 Ger fra ave a 
BH Aisle at, dé GAH ASI AHA VAT WET | 

Gare ale ht aratet A at & GS aH aie ae AE 
A MI AW ht satel @ | Ae Te senel ael @ ras 
feat Ada AAA A AGAT GA Fe GAY AU FeTgE 
qé-dreat at ateart feat | 

safer, Gar fh we fae + Her at, Fad al ALT 
at er | FI da deh AR eM Ad as Ale are 
Ale & MIT HT att AVel Vt Sa | Ft fevers | fe 
el Gort WU SH Hay H Herdqayd sq feo 4 art ey 

TAqTe | 

(atterat) 


IX 


ena, A geet fet & et aetert AH onftrer gar z | 
aa Fa Ae Tat det feb Fe BAe HAT wie tiger 
warade + arattsrd fear @ at 44 sad ona 2 ar 
WA TT A da HPS ret A wader waar &, 
Mae bs AA H sa al Sa wet at rare az 
Uae ert | thea 4 set Meo Sl ae 4 ale aa 
OMA &, A Stal AH F Aer el | 1 GVA ala He ze 
él 4a sa dd we gett & fe sa ae oT ota 


X FAA fect 


me ae ¥ beat Tt & Hoge te, ghachtd vt = aie 
ded At sited Abe | ae ye age ores aT yet UH 
Tel &, Sea 4 gene vel S| avast avai oe A nena = 
eH MT Hea S| al & at areal & ama A it cap 
Trae A Gb aet e | 

(ater) 


Ot THI Ta, Brae, BAST Gre Giger vgaeaz 


at feaata west aca es | Mla ar AMT Hea 
Hl CART HA Sta Ys ele eI 
eA GQ Td GA & AAS WM Yel Hl Get sor ware 
ae Gl at dat es fl oo we H AM adel & ai al 
MA beh et! far aj aie 4 are fhe et as as 
Tagttst fad et haa SAM, Se Sa HMA aT AM 
H aM Ge Ael Mer ert at art & fea 4 Vlaws set 
aA UP | AS GaS-BTAS OAT GAT hd SWEAT TTS 
TA & A FT SHIA ch Sree Ae, AAT at gM 
be Maer FAM ar mess Ael SAT AM, al sa 
Way HOYT SAT Gl lS TAA Fel SMM, GAC era A 
aa del eri | et THM Hed & fH aM & a 4 AA 
ol Gee man @ fe Wael al HAHA GAM 4 aT |e 
gmat eT | 

Fel Gl Adadla Ss @, a sa foam FH UH Hea 
a OM & fet, At det Aras aat z, Atars. sa TST al 
Tafaterat at Wears he wet e | 


| afaea a Pato at rasa AAT | 


~ 


ag ef AA eH Ass Bl Mt AAMT er | aed F 
aos. AUT Alay aise ae, Bradt asa 
ANS AM SM Hh ATT Ae searsl A Uda Asa 
& eh ale ost, anf ue Wt are eri omit a at ea 
Aaa ht dart Heat ales | ara A a AT aie A aa 
my A Hee Heal Ded &, HIM eAd Ach Fils | 

ahd, SH Achill HHA Al SH UT alah 
AVA HA Wes Hed z, 21 at al Hl shears Hed Z, al 
foo fath 28 HEM Ge e126 GAA FA 2000 FI Ae 
TORS Far IT al el AMT | Ge SA CHM AO 
aoa FA, a eA 21 dl aat Hl tard UH VA Hay 
& AT Hol Al Ua Beets site Gea feed FAM 4 
aad et | sa fen A sem Gees Hl Bele Ale 
rat aut al Byer I Aral Hl Greg ert | GA 
<r A ale War, day Al ATS A eT aA eA 
os erat A aq | 
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were : Lt a m 


Pay Vag 


Pian tS art wat } 
Baran jeeers & 2 gh 


| Ay hate tate il 
ie fe PATS ne: fh 3H Sins. eR He ws 
| | Bi fe me Ussie ore tek teria 
sg apa 3 SF Ft sR & Pe 
f mame RP Fs ens & RR Pia Be bes 

WES ice Piste te ir Bic § Bee ae Pe IPP 
SE iB OOO FR TSBRREAS 15 tp FISH 8c DHT HT 
im Wg We, LET fs ug BiBP Eerste 

wan't } ier "pans PP: te fa TIRE FREE Tp 
bars SET fA iS 3 h Tstee FSIB 
Babe Fast PaGE Sie SSS Ie Pe. pr 
Rai PRES. i IER a3 F FINES BE | tts BIS PTB 
ptt hE) ney fe ESD B fiersteet fs (ers BSE 


fe 7 SSS F SPFE Ts SRP ay oF tt alata qj 
. | PEIFE B TSTS PPT 


poplteysh hee hag. 
ae 


Bis 8 see THY ier Biss Sip te IRE HF PE 


“fe foot We Pi 5 Tse Spi fer te Ae é FES 


.. ; 


iduak te 


a dh. im om 5a ees 
IRF fs ange sh 2 aie ace & hares 
Br mse BOBS is fh fis pene BF Sp Tr 
ea i a 
Dire Te THRC SP Tene fone PRS BIRT 
Bo fs TTR IFS RF Pain RS Wier PBR 


Ene Kid See si rm 
Pe Weir Peat ve ve boph ot ¢ He tea 
U7t ax aint rat m 

‘hipesae Bo esl Bee Shy pe baie 
cit $ fs Ro Bat eee er ie PS 


es SF BIER 1a PS IIATE 


777 rT Wife | Tey, UT Gi? fe 
| vay | Set Peet & fa, 
(art Bye os woes & 
a |e on zg 
¥ St @ | ? mig ") ott * en i rr “eq 
re i] 
rate X 
LR PaaS MRT ae Poe 
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